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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL TO THE GOVERNOR. 



Office of Seobetaby, ) 

St. Anthony Pabe, Maboh 30, 1890. \ 

To Hon. Wm. R. Merriam, Governor of Minnesota, 

Sib: I have the honor to submit herewith, in compliance with 
legal requisition, the accompanying report for 1889, with supple- 
mentary papers. 

Respectfully yours, 

Samuel B. Gbeen, 
Secretary Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS FOR 1890- 

PRESIDENT. 
Wtman Elliot Minneapolis. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

A. W. SiAS Rochester. 

Alfbec Tebby Slayton. 

O. F. Brand Faribault 

M. Peaece .^ Chowan. 

Jp O. Baerett Brown's Valley. 

SECRETARY. 
Samuel B. Green St Anthony Park. 

TREASURER. 
DiTCs Day Farmington. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

A. W, Latham, Chairman .Excelsior. 

J. S. Harris La Crescent. 

J, M. Underwood Lake City. 

M, Cutler Sumter. 

L, H. Wilcox Hastings. 

ENTOMOLOGIST. 
Prop. O. W. Oestland Jklinneapolis. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Samuel B. Green. St Anthony Park. 

E. A. CuzNER (Assistant Librarian) Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY. 

J. T. Grimes .Minneapolis. 

J. H. Stevens Minneapolis. 

S. D. HiLLMAN Minneapolis. 
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8UPEKINTENDENTS OF EXPEBIMENT STATIONS. 

Sam DEL B. Green University Farm, 8t Anthony Park. 

E. H. S. Dartt % Owatonna. 

O. R Brand , Faribault. 

G. "W. Fuller. Litchfield. 

F. Q- Gould Excelsior. 

J. S. Harris La Crescent. 

& W. H. Heidbman New XJlm. 

O. M. Lord Minnesota City. 

Charles Lubdloff. Carver. 

M, Pearse Chowan. 

Andrew Peterson. Waconia. 

James Poole Farmington. 

E. M* Probstfield .Moorhead. 

A. W. SiAB Rochester. 

Underwood & Emery * Lake City. 

Feed VoN Baumraoh Alexandria. 

genebal feuit committee. 

Sidney Corp Hammond 

D, K. MiOHENOR Etna. 

J. C. Kramer La Crescent. 

Geo. a. Claggett .Montevideo. 

M. 0. Bunnell Newport. 

N- J* Stubbs Long Lake. 

Clarence Wedge Albert Lea. 

liUciuB Mills , , . .Garden City. 

M. Cutler , , Sumter. 

L. E. Day. , ....... .Farmington. 

W. H, Erimhall Hamline. 

J. H, Ludlow Worthington. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 

Wyman Elliot. Minneapolis. 

J. T. Grimes Minneapolis. 

J. 8. Harris La Crescent. 

COMMITTEE ON SEEDLING FEUITS. 

J. 8. Harris La Crescent. 

COMMITTEE ON EUSSIAN APPLES. 

William Somerville Viola. 

.A. Peterson Carver. 

A. W. SiAB .Eochester. 
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COMMITTEE ON GRAPES. 

J. 8. Sewall St. Anthony Park. 

J, S. f EATHEBSTONE NmingeFp 

E* Crandall Sumter, 

COMMITTEE ON GRAPE INSECTS AND DISEASES. 

J. S. Hahbis La Crescent 

A, W, Latham. • , Excelsior. 

J. NoRQuisT Red Wing, 

COMMITTEE ON EXPLORATION OF NATIVE FRUITS 
AND FLOWERS. 

Samuel B. Gbeen, .St. Anthony Park, 

X 0. Barrett . ^ Brown's Valley. 

S. M. Emeby Lake City. 

COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY. 

J. 0, Barrett Brown's Valley. 

Chas. Luedloff Carver. 

Jesbe Saundebs. . . i Appleton* 

COMMITTEE ON EVERGREENS. 

J. T. Grimes. Mmneapolig. 

C< F. MiLLEB Faribatdt. 

G. W. FuLLEB .Litchfield 

COMMITTEE ON ORiTAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

H. W. S. Cleveland Minneapolie, 

J. M. UndebwoOD Lake City. 

Samuel B. Gbeen St. Anthony Park, 

COMMITTEE ON FRXHT BLOSSOMS. 

L. H, Wilcox HaBtinga 

O. M. Lord. ; Minnesota City- 

J. 8. Harris.... La Crescent. 

COMMITTEE ON GREEN HOUSES AND HOT BEDS 

E, Nagel MiDneapolis. 

Roger McIntosh. Langdon. 

Gust. Malmquist Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE ON FLORICULTURE. 

F. H. Carlbton Minneapolis. 

Mrs. M. 8. Gould Exceleior. 

Mrs. Anna B. Underwood Lake City. 
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COMMITTEE ON NOMENOLATXJBE AND CATALOGUE. 

L. H. WiLGOX Hastings. 

J. 8. Harbis La Crescent. 

Wm. Somervillb Viola. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL FRUITS. 

M. Peahse Chowan. 

Wm, Lyons Minneapolis. 

Dewain Cook, Windom. 

COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLE GARDENING. 

JoBHUA Allyn, Red Wing. 

J. C. Kramer , La Crescent. 

E* P. LuPTON Excelsior. 

COMMITTEE ON MARKETING AND HORTICULTURAL 

APPLIANCES. 

M. Cutler, Sumter. 

. J. H. Ludlow Worthington. 

William H, Erimhall Hamline. 

COMMITTEE ON BOTANY. 

H. Wayland Stedman Rochester. 

A. N, Brand Faribault 

Edgar D. 8l\s Rochester. 

COMMITTEE ON SUGAR AND SYRUP. 

J, G. Bass Hamline. 

S. H, Kenney Morristown. 

C. F. Miller Faiibault. 

COMMITTEE ON APICULTURE. 

J. W. Murray Excelsior. 

William Danporth Ked Wing. 

William Dyer Hastings. 

COMMITTEE ON BREAD AND CAKE. 

Mrs. O. a Gregg ^ Minneapolis. 

Mrs. E. J. Stager ' Sauk Rapids. 

Mrs, G, W. Shuman. • • Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE ON PICKLES, PRESERVES AND CANNED 

GOODS. 

MiBS Mary Grimes,... Minneapolis. 

Miss Hoyt • ..Hamline. 

Mrs. A. A. Kennedy • Hutchinson. 
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.^ COMMITTEE ON ENTOMOLOGY. 

Prof. Otto Lugger .St Anthony Park. 

K, J, MENDENHALr Minneapolis. 

J. S* Harris ^ La Crescent 

COMMITTEE ON ORNITHOLOGY. 

Dr. Jas. L« Hatch. Minneapolis. 

Otto Bullis Winnebago City, 

BuBTOH L. Wilcox. , Hastings. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS. 

Allyn, Joshua Red Wing. 

AiJDREws* John P Faribault 

BaidwelLj E, S Excelsior. 

Barrett, J, O , , , , .Browns Valley. 

Buck, Hon. Daniel Mankato! 

BoHANONj S. L Minneapolis. 

BoNSiEWELLp Mrs. Anna Hutchinson. 

Branb, Arohie M Faribault. 

Burnett, Frank. .Glenboro, Man. 

Brown, C, F St. Peter. 

Bailey, Joseph Edward 418 S E 4tli St, Minneapolis. 

Bunnell, M. C Newport 

Carlton, Frank .Minneapolis. 

Cook, Dewaxn Windoia. 

Crane, H, L , , Excelsior. 

Cutler, Milon Sumter. 

CuzNEE, E. A .Minneapolis. 

Crosby, F. M Hastings. 

Clutton, C- Watertown, S. Dak. 

Ceandall, Ethan. Sumter. 

Cross, Mrs. E Sauk Bapids. 

Danforth, Wm Bed Wing. 

Datton J. F Waukon, Iowa. 

Dennis, A. B. * Cedar Bapids, Iowa. 

Dick, Francis Afton. 

Doughty, J. Cole Lake City. 

Deletiaz, G, F Fort Benton, Mont 

Day, Ernest, Bichfield. 

DuFPUS, Wm Lake City 

Edwards, J. N Ft Atkinson, Wis. 

Fiedler, F. H,... Perham. 

FoLSOM, 8. H. Minneapolis. 
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Fbisselle, Dr. M. M. Excelsior. 

FuRBEE, J, T , Madelia. 

Fleckten, Johk E Kandiyohi 

Gould, Mrs, R G Excelsior. 

Gray, J, S. .Minneapolis. 

Gbien, Samuel B, St Anthony Park. 

GusTAFsoN, Chas Bigelow. 

Gilbert, Fred A Beardsley . 

Green, Mrs. SAMtJEL B. , St. Anthony Park. 

GiLFiLLAH, Chas. O Morgan. 

Harris, E, E La Crescent. 

Harris, J. S, and Son ...,.-. .La Crescent. 

HiLLMAK, Uno H Forrestdale, Mass. 

HiLLMAN, 8- D .Minneapolis. 

Heideman, Hon. C. W. H New Ulm. 

Hall^ Prof, C, W Minneapolis. 

HiGBEE, WiLLLtM .Grand Meadow. 

HOYERSTADT, TOEGER A Holdcn. 

HoGAN, O. J. - Hendrum. 

Jessup, G. H Tracy. 

Keknedt, Mrs. A. A .Hutchinson. 

Kekney, Seth H. Morristown. 

Kramer, J. ..La Crescent. 

Latham, A. W • Excelsior. 

Lauck, J. B Fourth and Townsend Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 

Little, John , .Granton, Ont . 

LuEDLOFFj Chas Carver. 

LuNDBERG^ Chas. A .Worthington. 

Lyons, Wm Minneapolis. 

Lee, Gunder J Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

LuNDWALL, Nelson Bozeman, Mont. 

Lugger, Prof. Otto St Anthony Park. 

LuPTON, E, P. ,.*... Excelsior. 

Levesconte, John .St. Anthony Park. 

Mackintosh, Wm .*. • Langdon. 

Mat. L. L. & Co. . , . . , St. Paul. 

Maynabd, M. M . . , Excelsior. 

Mendenhall, B. J • • • Minneapolis . 

Miller. C. F. . , - - ;...;...;. Faribault. 

Mills, L.D .........Garden City. 

Morris. W, H., Excelsior. 

MoYER, T. E Montevideo. 

Murray, J. W Excelsior. 
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MacMillan, Prop. Conway Minneapolis . 

Merrill^D. D , .St. Paul, 

MoYER, Lycurgus E Montevideo. 

Mackintosh, E. S Langdon . 

Malenqitist, Gust Minneapolis. 

Miner, Julius E Minneapolis. 

Nagel, E ...^...-.*^. .Minneapolis. 

NORSWING, K. B Holden. 

Oestland, Prof. O. -W. , Minneapolis. 

Partbidqe, Sam * * , Moorhead, 

Pendergast, Prop. W. W Hutchinson. 

Perkins, Dr. E. E. Excelsior. 

Perkins, F. L Excelsior. 

Perkins, W. E * Excelsior. 

Petebson, Andrew Waconia. 

PuPEEB, Dr. F. L Bird Island. 

Pennell, Prof. C. S .St. Anthony Park. 

Band, RE Bloomington. 

Sampson, Chas. W Excelsior. 

Sampson. J. A Excelsior. 

Scott, N. G Winnipeg, Man. 

Smith, James-. Brookings, S. Dak. 

Someryille, Wm Viola. 

Strandwold, O ^. Trysil, N. Dak. 

8w ANSON, Aug .St. Paul, 

Stager, Mrs. Jennie Sank Kapida. 

Sewall, Miss Margaret L St. Paul, 

SoIiEN, Eev. O. a. The Haleted, 

Sanders, Jesse J Appleton. 

Sandbten, Emil St. Anthony Park. 

Street, A. H Alden. 

Taylor, James • , 81%ton- 

TerrYj Alfred . . . .Slayton. 

Thorndike, David, Slayton. 

Tofting, J. J. & Co Tracy. 

Todd, Irving Hasting. 

Thayer, Mrs. P. A .Sank Eapids. 

Trhnham, N. J Alexandria. 

Underwood, Mrs. Anna B , . .Lake City. 

Underwood, J. M Lake City, 

YosBURG, C. C. Lake City. 

Warner, C. F Excelsior- 

White, L. D , Minneapolis , 
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WiCKEEaHEiN, Wm. J . . . , ^ Idlewild, Lincoln Co. 

ZattebstroMp J. F. . , . - Spencer Brook, Isanti Co . 

HONORARY MEMBERS FOR FIVE TEARS. 

Edson Gaylord from 1886 . ^ . . . , Nora Springs, Iowa . 

J. E. CORLETT from 1887 Farmersburg. Iowa . 

B, S. HosiE .Evansville, Wis. 

H. R, HtjNTEE ....,-.... Sioux Falls, S. Dak . 

C, H. Brett Henry, S. Dak . 

J. 8, B. Thompson, from 1888 Grundy Centre, Iowa. 

Miss Edith A. Kellogg Janesville, Wis. 

Peof. W. H. R agan, from 1889 Greencastle, Ind . 

Mrs. V- H. Campbell. Evansville. Wis. 

A. J, Philips West Salem, Wis. 

Elmer Reeves Waverly, Iowa. 

Thob. Frankland Stonewall, Man . 

C. C, Bell Booneville, Mo. 

Frank Burnett, from 1890 Glenboro, Man. 

Mrs. Frank Burnett Glenboro, Man. 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. 

Hon. Marshall R Wilder (deceased) Boston, Mass. 

Dr. John P. Warder (deceased) North Bend, Ohio. 

Dr. p. a, Jewell (deceased) Lake City. 

Hon. L. E, Hodges (deceased) , St. Paul. 

D. W. Humphrey (deceased) Faribault. 

Charles Hoag (deceased) Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Wealthy Gideon (deceased) . ..*,,, Excelsior. 

Hon. N. J. Coleman St Louis, Mo. 

George P. Peffer Pewaukee, Wis. 

J, C. Plumb Milton, Wis. 

J. M. Smith , Green Bay, Wis. 

E, Wilcox La Crosse, Wis. 

Prof. J. L. Bodd , Ames, Iowa. 

Charles Gibe Abbotsford, Quebec. 

A. O TuTTLE , . . , Baraboo, Wis . 

F, K Phoenix Delavan, Wis. 

J. W, Manning Boston, Mass. 

Mrs, J. W, Manning Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Wm. Paist, Hersey. 

Charles Y, Lacey Fort Benton, Mont. 

Col, J. H. Stevens Minneapolis. 

J. 8. Harris.. La Crescent. 
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B. X MENMTimAX^L,.^.^^,^.-,*^,^,. ^ Minneapolis. 

H. W. S. Olbveland .Minneapolis. 

Tedman M. Smith San Diego, Oal . 

r. M. FoBD San Diego, Cal. 

Wyman Elliot Minneapolis. 

J, T. Grimes Minneapolis. 

A. W. 81A8 Eochester. 

PtTEE M. Gideon Excelsior. 

M. Peab». .^ Chowan. 

Col. D. a. EoBESreKm.., St. Paul. 

E. L. Cotterell .^.^. w, , . • Dover. 

Charles Lubdloff .,,.,.*.. Carver. 

Oliver Gibbs, Jr Eamsey, T>ek. 

Andrew Peterson Waconia. 

E. H. S. Dartt Owatonna. 

A. W, Latham Excelsior. 

F. G, Gould Excelsior. 

O. F, Brand Faribault. 

C- L. Smith Minneapolis. 

Mrs. C, O. Van Cleve Minneapolis. 

Mrs. James Bowen Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Ida E. Tilson West Salem, Wis. 

Mrs. H. B. Sargeant ^ Lake City. 

Miss Saeah Manning Lake City. 

Philip Herzog Chowan. 

Sidney Corp Hammond. 

NUESEETMEN AND FLOEISTS WHO AEE MEMBEES 

OF THE MINNESOTA STATE HOETICULTUEAL 

SOCIETY. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Barrett, J. O Brown's Valley. 

Brand, O. F Faribault. 

Bunnell, M. C Newport. 

Gideon, Peter Excelsior. 

Harris, J. S. & Son La Crescent. 

Jewell Nursery Co Lake City. 

Kramer, J. C. . . .> La Crescent. 

Latham, A. W Excelsior. 

LuEDLOPF, Chas Carver. 

Peaese, M Chowan. 

Peffeb, Geo. P Pewaukee, Wis. 

Slib, a. W Eochester. 
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Smith, C. L Minneapolia 

TuTTLE, A. C. * Baraboo, 

ToFTiKG, J. J. & Co Tracy. 

WiLcoi, E LaOiOBse^Wifl. 

FLORISTS. 

Gould, F.G, .Exoelsior- 

Nagle, K & Co 1118 W. Lake St., Minneapolis. 

GraYj J. 8^ Minneapolia, 

May, L, L. & Co .'....".... ..St Paul. 

Mendenhall, E, J. . . • •. • • • '.•••• • •• Minneapolis, 

MalmquisI', Gust. ... Minneapolis. 

SwAwaoN, Aug. St. PaoL 
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OFFICERS 

OF THE 



Minnesota State Agricoltoral Society, 

FOE THE TEAB 1890. 

PBESIDBNT. 
JBED. C. PILLSBUET Minneapolis. 

1st vice president. 

D. H. MOON St. Paul, Minn. 

2d vice PEESIDENT. 
8. M. emery Lake City, Minn. 

seceetart and GENEEAL MANAGEE. 
Wm. M. LIGGETT Hamline, Minn. 

TREASURER. 
FRANK J. TVILCOX Northfield, Minn. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

J. P. NORRISH HastingB, Minn. 

CLARE CHAMBERS Owatonna, Minn. 

JOHN COOPER St. Cloud, Minn. 

C. N. COSGROVE Le Sueur, Minn. 

Wm. M. LIGGETT Hamline, Minn . 

J. J. ALEXANDER Northfield, Minn . 

%* The management pledge themselves to make, and invite 
the eo-operation of agriculturists, horticultorists, and others to 
help in making, this year's fair the best ever held. Liberal pre- 
minms are offered in- every department For any information 
address the Secretary, Hamline, Minn. 




CONSTITUTION 

OP THE 



MINNESOTA HORTICOLTnRAl SOCIETY. 



ABTICLE L 

NAME. 



This Society shall be known as the Minnesota State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

, , . . ARTICLE n. 

OBJECT OP THE SOCIETY. 
The object of this Society shall be to improTc the condition of 
pomology, horticulture and arboriculture, by collecting and dis- 
seminating correct information concermng the culture of such 
fruits, flowers, trees and other productions in horticulture as are 
adapted to the soil. and. climate of Minnesota. 

ARTICLE ni. 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Any person may become a member by paying to the secretary 
or treasurer an annual fee of one dollar, or a life member by the 
payment of ten dollars, provided that life members may pay the 
fee of ten dollars in two equal annual payments of five dollars each. 
Local or county horticultural societies and kindred organizations 
may become auxiliary to this Society, and their members entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of membership by sending three 
delegates, furnishing a list of members and a report of the pro- 
ceedings thereof to this Society at its annual winter meeting. 

Honorary menbers, for a time stated or for life, may be elected 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the Society. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICEBS. 

Its officers shall consist of a president and one vice president 
from each congressional district, a secretary, treasurer, and an 
executive committee of five, and librarian. 
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ARTICLE V. 

DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND YIOE PBESIDENTS. 

The F resident shall preside at and conduct all meetings of the 
Society, and deliver an annual address, and in his absence the vice 
presidents, in their order, shall perform the same duties, They 
shall also have a general supervision of the horticultural interests 
in their respective districts, and make a written report to the 
Society at its annual winter meeting; in consideration of which 
the Society shall pay their traveling exx)ense8 to the same. 

ARTICLE VI. 

THE SEOKETABY. 

The secretary shall record all the doings of the Society, collate 
and prepare all communications, etc., for the public press, and pay 
over all moneys received from members or otherwise to the treas- 
urer on his receipt; receive and answer all communications 
addressed to the secretary, establish and maintain correspondence 
with all local, county, district and state horticultural societies, and 
secore by exchange their transactions, as far as possible; to aid 
the president as an executive officer in the dispatch of business 
relating to the meetings of the Society, notices of horticultural 
and similar meetings of general interest, and report to the annual 
meeting of the Society an abstract of the matter that has come 
into his possession, which, with its approval, shall become part of 
its transactions of the current year. 

AETICLE VIL 

THE TBEASUBEB. 

The treasurer ^hall collect and hold all funds of the Society, and 
pay out the same only on the order of the president, countersigned 
by the secretary. He shall make up a report of all the receipts 
and disbursements of the Society and present the same at the an- 
nual winter meeting, or any other time when called upon to do so 
by the executive committee. He shall give bonds in such sums 
as the Society may direct, to be approved by the president and 
secretary, and the bond when so approved shall be filed with the 
state auditor. 

AETICLE VIII. 

ELECTION OF OFFICEBS. 

The officers shall be elected separately and annually by ballot 
and hold their offices until their successors are elected. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society Bhall hold annual sessions on the third Taesday of 
Janoary, and other meetings at such time and place as the Bociety 
may direct. 

ARTICLE X. 

THE LIBBABIAN. 

The librarian shall have charge of the library and report its con- 
dition at each annual meeting. 

ARTICLE XI. 

AMENDMENTS. 

By^lawB and alterations of the constitution for the purpose of 
meeting the future wants of the Society, may be enacted by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at any regular annual meet- 
ing, and on one day's notice of the same being given. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

1, Any person may become a member by paying to the secre- 
tary or treasurer an annual fee of one dollar, or a life member by 
the payment of ten dollars, providing that life members may pay 
the fee of ten dollars in two equal annual payments of five dollars 
each. 

XL Local or county horticultural sopieties and kindred organiza- 
tions may become auxiliary to this Society, and their members enti- 
tled to all the rights and privileges of membership, by sending three 
delegates, furnishing a list of members and a report of the pro- 
ceedings thereof to this society at its annual winter meeting. 

Honorary members, for a time stated or for life, may be elected 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the Society. 
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BY-LAWS. 



1. The president, at each annual meeting of the Society shall 
appoint a general fruit committee, consisting of two members from 
each congreBsional district in the state, and it shall be the duty of 
each member to make a written report annually upon the fruit 
cropi and a limited list of fruits best adapted for general cultiva- 
tion in their respective districts. 

2. The president, secretary and treasurer shall be members ex" 
officio of the executive committee, who shall have charge of all 
matters pertaining to the interest of the Society. 

3. The executive committee may call a meeting of the Society 
at any time they may deem advisable, giving at least thirty days* 
notice through the public press. 

4. The executive committee shall appoint a committee on seed- 
lings, on nomenclature, on forestry, on fruit blossoms, on Russian 
apples^ on gardening, on small fruits and on floriculture. 

5. The five members of the executive committee, not including 
the president, secretary or treasurer, . shall be a committee on 
finance, and it shall be their duty to audit all bills before they shall 
be ordered paid by the president and secretary. 

6. The executive committee shall see that a program is issued 
for each meeting of the Society, at least one month before the win- 
ter meeting and ten days before the summer meeting. 

7. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the transac- 
tions as often as published, on which postage shall be paid; but in 
distribution of all other copies the party receiving the same shall 
pay the postage. Where several copies are sent to auxiliary soci- 
eties it shall be discretionary with the secretary to pay the freight. 

8. Quorum. — A quorum shall consist of nine members of the 
Society, or a majority of the executive committee. 
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MINNESOTA 

State Horticultural Society. 

TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 

heijD in the 
Town Hall» Excelsior. Minn-* 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY and JfRIDAY, JANUARY 21, 22, 38, 24. 1B90, 
IN JOINT SESSION WITH THE 

MINNESOTA BEEKEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Note.— The Society will not be held responsible for individual opinions whicsh are found im 
this report,— Secretory. v ^ ** 



Following is the circular sent out announcing the annual winter 
meeeting of the Society :• 

An invitation has been extended to the Minnesota Stat© Horti- 
cultural Society by the public-spirited citizens and horticulturists 
of Excelsior to hold its twenty-third Annual Session at that place 
January 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1890. 

The Beekeepers' Association will occupy a portion of Friday 
morning for its second Annual Meeting, and will discuss questions 
pertaining to Apiary Culture, and as related to horticulture. 

Excelsior is pleasantly situated on the southern shore of Lake 
Minnetonka, and is one of the best fruit growing districts of the 
State, and is justly celebrated for its horticultural products. It is 
a suburb of Minneapolis, eighteen miles distant, and is reached via 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis Eailway, the depot in Minneapolis 
being at the corner of Third street and Fourth avenue north. 
Trains leave for Excelsior at 8:45 and 11 o'clock a. m., and 5;30 p. 
m.; returning, leave Excelsior at 7:50 a. m., 12:35 and 4:25 p' m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to kindred organizations in oth- 
er states as well as to Local Societies, to send delegates to the 
meetings, which are free to all. Ladies especially are invited to 
attend; also, young ladies and gentlemen who desire to become 
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better informed on horticultural topics > and to take part in the ex- 
erciB6s and discussions. 

Members of the Society, so far as possible, are urged to be pres- 
ent, to bring with them all interested and to come to the meeting 
prepared to render personal assistance in making the session one 
of unusual profit and interest to all concerned. Come to the meet- 
ing and relate your experience with horticultural products in the 
paat and your views as to safest, and best methods of care and cul- 
ture for the future. Give such hints and suggestions as may seem 
proper, as to methods of culture, character of soil, protection and 
care, marketing of garden and farm products, etc., etc.; especially 
reporting your experience with any new varieties of vegetables, 
fruits or flowers. Thus by an interchange of ideas we hope to 
make sure and steady advancement in the really interesting and 
fascinating study of Horticulture in its various branches Time 
will be given so far as possible to discussion of the several topics 
presented, and the Question Box will also be a feature. Beports 
will be expected from members of special and standing commit- 
tees, either orally or by manuscript; the same to be brief and to 
the point. This is important as indicating the progress being 
made in the cause from year to year throughout the State. 

Premiums are to be given for exhibits of fruits, flowers, veget- 
ables, etc.. bat not on inferior or unworthy articles, even if there 
is no competition. It is hoped a large and creditable exhibit may 
be made. 

It is expected the usual reduction in rates of fare to delegates 
will be obtained from the various lines of railway in this State. 
Delegates on purchasing a full fare ticket going should at the same 
time secure from the Agent a Delegate's Convention Beceipt, spec- 
ifying that such ticket has been purchased, in order that the same 
may be properly endorsed for the return trip. 

Members and delegates in attendance will be provided with en- 
tertainment, and it is requested that previous notice be sent by 
delegates to the chairman of the local committee on entertainment, 
Mr. F. G. Gould, Excelsior. 

For farther particulars, address 
S. D. HiLLMAN, Wyman Elliot, 

Secretary, Minneapolis y President, Minneapolis, 

State Horticultural Society, 
Wm. Ueie, L. H. Wilcox, 

Secretary, Minneapolis^ President^ Hastings. 

Minnesota Beekeepers Association. 
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mmT DAY.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, AT 10 A. M. 

Openmj? Pr flyer. Rev. J. LambertoD, Excelsior. 

Strawberriesi Varitiee, Culture, Marketing, etc. Prof. 8. B, Green, St* 
Anthony Park. 

DisoufiaioD. 

Cmrant Culture. Dr. M. M. Frisselle, Excelsior. 

Gooeeberriei. Varieties, Culture and Marketing. Phil. Strubler, Napi#r, 
III. 

Gooseberries* Swedish and Native Seedlings. Gust. MalmqaiBt^ Minne* 
apolis* 

DiBcasaion. 

Arrangdment of Exhibits and Reception of Members. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.— AT 2 P. M. 

Blackberries. Mr. Cutler, Excelsior. 

Growing Small Fruits for Profit. M. Pearse, Chowan. 

Evergreen a and Deciduous Trees. O. F. Brand, Faribault. 

Economioal Forestry. J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley. Discussion. 

Reports of Local Societies: Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society, 
H. W. Stedm an, Secretary, Rochester; Minnesota Valley Horticultural Soci- 
ety, O. E. Saunders, President, Granite Falls; Lake Side Horticultural Soci- 
ety, J. O. Barrett, President, Browns Valley; McLeod County Horticultural 
Society, Mra, A. A. Kennedy, Secretary, Hutchinson; Ramsey County Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society, E. A. Venzke, Secretary, St. Paul. 

Gorreepondence, etc. Question Box and Discussion. 
EVENING SESSION.— AT 7 P. M. 

Music. 

Addreas of Welcome. Dr. E. R Perkins, Excelsior. 

Rea pause* J- T. Grimes, Minneapolis. 

President's Annual Address. Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis . 

Music. 

Recitation, Prof. Harter, Excelsior. 

Annual Report of Secretary. 

Annual Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Librarian. 

Report of Committee on Library. 

BECOND DAY.- WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 9 A M, 

Appoiotment of Committees. Committee on Fruit List, Award of Premi- 
ums, Reports, Publication, Final Resolutions, and Obituaries. 

Orchards and Orchard Topics 

Raising Seedlings, etc. E. Wilcox, LaCrosse, Wis. Discussion. 

Tree Bark, A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

Report of Committee on Russian Apples. E.H. S. Dartt, Owatonna; Wm^ 
Somerville^ Viola, and Andrew Peterson, Waconia. 

Fruit Growing in Minnesota. D. E. Michenor, Etna. Discussion. 

Varieties of Apples that have been and are grown in Minnesota. J. 3, 
Harris, LaCreecent. 
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NatiT© Plums, J. S. Harris, LaOresoent. Discussion. 
Aeport of S^dlini^r Committee: J. S. Harris, La Cre scent; A. W. l^ftBy 
Bocheeter; G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.— AT 2 P. M. 
Future of Grape Oolture in Minnesota. A. W. Latham, Excelsior. 
Experience of a Grape Grower. J. S. Featherstone, Nininger. 
Biscuesion. 

New Yarieties of Grapes. Geo. R. Robinson, Minneapolis. 
Gra|>e InseotB and Diseases. Report of Committee. 
QueBtion Box and Discussion. 

EVENING SESSION.— AT 7 P. M. 

MUBIC. 

Horticulture among the Masses. J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley. 
The Farm School as related to Horticulture. Prof. W. W. Pendergafit, St 
Anthony Park. 

Entomologist ^B Report Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis 

luBects Injurioua to Small Fruits. Prof. Otto Lugger, St. Anthony Park, 

luBecte and Horticultural Notes. R. J. Mendenhall, Minneapolis. 

Beport of Committee on Entomology and discussion. 

Ornithology. Dr. P. L. Hatch, Minneapolis. 

THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, AT 9 A. M. 

Wild Flowers of Minnesota. Col. J. H. Stevens, Minneapolis. 

Commercial Plant Growing. Wm. Desmond, Minneapolis. 

Cultivation of Oommercial Cut Flowers. Walter A. Smith, Minneapolis. 

How not to Build a Greenhouse. A. W. Latham, Excelsior. 

Growing and Forcing Hardy and Tender Roses. Wm. Hartman, Minne- 
apolis. 

Hardy Sbruhs, Plants and Bulbs for Lawn Decoration. Gust. Malmquistp 
MinneapoliB. 

Paney Culture. William Toole, Baraboo, Wis. 

Discussion. 

Beport of Finance Committee. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.— AT 2 P. M. 

Ad. Interim or District Reports. By Vice Presidents of the Society. A. 
W. Siae, Rochester; Alfred Terry, Slayton; M. Cutler, Sumter; M. Pearse, 
Chowan J J. 0. Barrett, Browns Valley. 

Annual Election of Officers. By ballot. 

Potatoes, Cost and how to Market. L. H. Wilcox, Hastings. 

Discussion. 

Best Early Vegetables for Profit. Joshua Allyn, Red Wing. 

Melons* J, A, Sampson, Excelsior. 

EVENING SESSION.— AT 7 P. M. 
Music. 

Hoses and Night Shades. Mrs. A. E. Larkin, Mankato. 
Growing Hollyhocks. F. H. Carleton, Minneapolis. 
Lecture or Address. Miss Maria L. Sanford, State University, Minneapolis. 
Bational and Hygienic Cookery. Mrs. Clara S. Hays, St. Anthony Park. 
Structnre, etc., of the Honey Bee. Hlustrated lecture by Prof. N. W. Mc- 
Lain, Director Stats Experiment Station, St. Anthony Park. 
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FOUKTH DAY.— FRTOAY, JANXABY 24, AT 9 J. M, 
Award of PremiimiflL 
AptftTT Culture and l^jnipi. 

Hepart on Amb«r Ouie PtodneCs. a H. Kflnnej, MorrifitowB. 
At Nooi]^ Baaket FicoicL 

AFTERNOON SESSIOX.— AT 2 P. IC 
BeporU fh>m ExpeHmemt Stations: 
Pbof, Samukim R Orkbt, SL Aotbony Ptok. 
H H. S. Castt, OwakooDa. 
J, 8. Harrib, IjaGraaoent. 
O. M. Lo&B, Minneaota Qty. 
tJFi>ERWooD k Emkrt, Lake Okj. 

A. W. SiAS, Bocheater. 
O. F. BRA.KD, Faribault. 
M, F^ARCE^ Qiowan. 

a W, FrLutR, litdifiald. 

B, M. Frobstfikij), Moorliead. 
A 5 DREW FETKB80N, WaooDia. 
Chaiil:bb LcTxnLOFP, Carrar. 
B. Tatxob^ Fcnaatrille. 
Fb£i>Vok Baumbagh, Alexandria. 
Lk £. Dat, Farministon. 

Report of Gemeral Fruit Ommittee: 
SiDKKT CoEP, Hammond. 
D, E. Mic&fiNOB, Etna. 
J. C Kjsamsr, La Grosoent. 
O. R SAr^n>KR8, Granite Fdk. 
O. F, NoKwooi>» Balaton. 
11. G. BuN^Kia^ Newport. 
IL J. Sturbs, Long Lake. 
WmuAM McEbDOtT, St Gbarlea. 
O. IL LoRi>» Minnesota Oitj. 
Olar£ncf Wsdgx, Albert Lea. 
Gbdrge £* Cass, St. Peter. 
M. CrTLMtt, Sumter, 
a W. Fc uJBR, Litohfield. 
L> E. DATf Fvrminffton. 
OuARtJbB LusDiiOFP, Carrer. 
W, H. Bkimrall, Hamline. 
J. H. LtiDU)w, Worthington. 

J^tports of Special Fruit Committee on Fruit Liets and Eet^imon ofSaam, 
Mfport of i"t>mmittee on Nomenetature. 
iSiporf of Special Committees. 
Mspt^rf t}f Committee on Legi^tion. 
S^ptirt of Committee on Final Resolutions. 
Pint^ vf AV.r* Meeting. 
Mi*ctUan f% ms Business. 
Final m{itmmment. 
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PI^EMIUM LIST. 



A. fioBT, Excsi^ioR, Superintendent of ExhibitB. 



APPIjBS. 

t All plates io oonsist of fiye speoimenB.) 

Beet collection of Minneeota Apples, inoludingf Hybrids, first premium, 
$5.00; second, $3.00; third, $2.00. 

Beet display of Wealthy, first premium, $3.00; second, $2.00; third, 11.00. 

Beet Plate of Winter Apples, any variety, first premium, $2.00; second, $1.00, 

Beat Plate Winter varieties Russian Apples, first preminm, 12.00; second, 
SLOO. 

aBAPES. 

Beat display of Native Grapes, in good condition, firit premiiim, $5.00; 
oecond, $3.00; third, $2.00. 

Best plate^ any variety, first, $3.00; second, $2.00. 

Best display of fruit in jara, first premium, $5.00; second, $3.00. 

PliAllTS AKD FLOWERS. 

Ifit. Prem .2Qd Ptem. 

Best display oTnamental and fiowering pla nts $5. Of) $3. 00 

Best dieplay of rosea in pots 2. 00 1 . 00 

Best display geraniumn 2,00 1.00 

Beet display single plant in bloom 2. 00 LOO 

Beet display begonias 2.00 LOO 

Beat display carnations 2. 00 1,00 

OUT FLOWEBS. 

Best aad most artistically arranged design, first premiuoi, $5.00; second, 

$3.00. 

Bsst collection re tee, first premium, 3.00; second, $2.00. 
Beet hand bouquet^ first premium, $3.00; second, $2.00* 
Best cultivated cranberries* provided a history of their cultivation be 

fumisbed, first premium,$5.00; second, $3.00. 

VBOBTABLBS. 

Beet display .$5.00 $3.00 

Beet half peck early potatoes ,, 2.00 LOO 

Best half peck potatoes for winter and spring 2.00 LOO 

Best half peek onions 2.00 I.OO 

Best half peck turnips 2.00 1.00 

Best half peck beets 1.00 .50 

Beet half peek parsnips ^ , . L 00 .50 

Best half peek carrots .• 1 . 00 .50 

Best Hubbard squash 1.00 .50 

Best sii bunches celerj 1.00 .50 

Best winter cabbage. .... 1.00 .50 

Best winter lettuce.,, 1.00 .60 
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PABTBT 6TOKBS. 

BaAt difiplaj e&zmed fraita, prodnet of 1889; $3L00; noond best, |2.0a 

Beet diEpUy of jellies, f2LO0; noond best, fliXL 

Beflt i&r mixed fMekke, $LOD; noond beal, 50 oente. 

Beet exhibit home^nade Tinegar, $L0O; aeoond beal, 50 oenta. 

Beet exhibit comb boo^j, laOO; aeoond beal, t^M; thiid beat, fLOO. 

Beet exhibit extracted honej, fSLOO; aeoond beat, i2iX>; third, fl.OQ. 

WOBKa OP ART. 

Bi^pla^of Garden ioolM and Hottienltnral Trnplemmit H L Certificate of 

honorable mention. 

Exhibitors are expected to make their entriea the firat day. All exhibits 
must be ici place bj 10 o'clock a. m. the aeocxid day. 

Competition ahallbe open to all, but it is expected that the annnal mem- 
bership fe« ($1) will be contributed nnkas exhibitora are members of the So~ 
ciet?. All members are entitled to boond copiea of the Tranaactions. 



The foUowing circular was sent by the President Elect to all 
members of committees, after being properly filled ont: 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Deah Sir: 

It is expected yon will make a short oompre- 

hensive report on 

(Bee MinneBota State Horticultural Beport, page , ), 

giving itemg of interest, with your impression, favorable or uBfaT- 
orable, as to value for this climate. Please do not fail to make a 
report, for it is from these we expect our members will derive their 
greatest source of information. If you cannot be present at the 
meeting (at Excelsior, Jan. 21-24,) in person, please mail your 
report before Jan. 15th, to the Secretary, S. D. HillmaNj Miime- 
apolia. 

Eespectfully, 

WTMAN ELLIOT, President, 
P. S.— If you have not received the Horticultural Report for 1889, Vol. 
IT, notify the Secretary at once, and he will fbrward you a copy. W- E. 
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FEUIT LISTS AS BECOMMENDED BY THE SOCIETY. 
ffBTJIT LISTS FOR SOUTHERN MINNESOTA. 



For general cultivation— DvLohees^ Hibernal, Tetofsky, Peach. 
For favorable locations —Weaithyy MoMahon White, Hibernal, Autumn 
Streaked. 

NEWER RUSSIAN VARIETIES. 

For trial— White Rnssett, Ostroko£f, Garden, Titovka, Yellow Anis, Anton- 
OTka, White Pigeon, OharlamofP, Konrsk Anis. 

SEEDLINGS. 

For trial hy experiment stations — Okabena, Peerless, Victor, Unknown, 
Duchees No. 3. 

CRABS — HYBRIDS. 

Transcendent, Early Strawberry, Martha, Orange, Florence^ Powers 
Virginia. 

For trial at experiment stations— D&rtt, Greenwood, Tonka, Euranda, 
Gibb. 

GRAPES. 

In favorable locations — Concord, Worden, Moore's Early, Delaware, Brigh- 
ton^ Lady. 
For frjcti— Moore's Diamond, Woodruff Red, Early Victor, Jessica, Thayer. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Crescent, Countess or Downer, Capt. Jack^ and on 
strong soils, Wilson. 

For f rmi— Marfield No. 2, Bubach No. 5, Jessie, Martha, Princess, Park 
Beauty. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Blackcaps — Souhegan, Ohio. 

-R€ds— Cuthbert, Turner^ Brandy wine. 

Yellow^ for trial — Caroline. 

BliAOKBEBRIES. 

Ancient Briton * Snyder, Stone's Hardy. 

DEWBERRIES. 

For trial— Windomf Luoretia. 

CURRANTS. 

Bed Dutch, Victoria, Prince Albert, Long Bunch Holland, White Grape. 
For trial^F&y'B Prolific, Stewart. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Downing, Houghton Seedling. 

SELECT NATIVE PLUMS. 

DeSotK), Bolliaggtone. 

For fria i—Rockford, Cheney and others of Northern origin. 
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FRUIT LIST FOR CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 

APPLES. 

For favorable locations— Wealthy and Duchefis of Oldenberg 

RUSSIAN VABIBTIES. 

For favored loeatiom — Lieby. 

CRAB AFPIjES. 

For gtTieral cnlft!;ation— Transcendant, Hyslop, Early Strawberry, Yir^imB* 

NATIVE PliUMS. 

Df SotOf Weaver, Forest Garden, Rollingstone. 

QRAPES. 

(Must be covered in winter.) 

Earfy varieties— Lady, Moore's Early. 

Medium t*anefies— Rogers' No. 3, 9 and 44, Delaware, Worden and 
Brighton. 
Late varieties— Coucord, Pocklington, lona. 

BIiAOKBBRRIES. 

(Must be covered in winter.) 
Ancient Briton, Snyder. 

RASPBEBBIBS. 

(Should be covered in winter.) 

jB?acA:cqp«— Dooliltle, Lonhegan, Gregg, 
iiedfr— Cnthbert, Turner. 

cxjRBAirrs. 
(Pays to cover.) 
-Red— Red Dutch, Victoria. 
White— White Grape. 

GOOSEBEBRIBS. 

(Pays to cover.) 
DowniDg, Houghton. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

WilBont Creeoent. 



FRUIT LIST FOR NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 
In reply to s letter asking him to reoommend a fruit list for the 
northern section of the 8tate,Mr. Probstfield replied as follows: 

MooRHEAD, Minn., Mabch 23, 1890, 
Pbof* Samuel B. Green, 

St. AnthoBy Park, Minn. 
Mr Dear Sir: 

I recelTed yonrs of 20th inst. on the 21st, and regret very much 
that I had not time to reply at once, yet there will not be much 
missed if this is not "on time". I cannot recommend a fruit list in 
line of apple trees or grapes for northern Minnesota. My fail- 
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nres do not warrant the same, but will do the best under the cir- 
cumstaBceB. 

TranBcendant is perfectly hardy at this station and I can recom- 
mend them planted in large numbers as profitable — if they find a lo- 
cality—where they do not blight. Mine are all gone by blight, and 
since the blight struck my orchard, all the young trees replanted 
died firBt, second and third year. 

DucheBBof Oldenburg — Whitney No. 20, andTetofsky have held 
out 8o well here that I recommend them for trial on small scale. I 
never fruited them but came near to it. With straw, hay or paper 
protection around trunk for the first six or seven years I am con- 
fident they will stand the cold winters. I have a number of Rus- 
sians on trial of which I hope I may be able to recommend some 
in the future, but not now. Currants all do well, tried by me, ex- 
cept the Fay. Smith & Houghton's seedling gooseberries have 
donewellj and Turner's red Raspberry also. I'm sorry I cannot do 
better than this, but facts are facts. 
In haate very truly yours, 

R. M. PROBSTFIELD. 
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TWENTY-THIED ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 



IN JOINT SESSION WITH THE 

MINNESOTA BEEKEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

HhiiD at Town Hall, Excelsior, Minn., Tuesday, Wednesday, Thtjbbday 
AND Friday, January 21, 22, 23 and 24, " 



FIRST DAT, TUESDAY. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at ten o'clock by President 
Elliot, and Kev. J. Lamberton of Excelsior, oflPered prayer. 
Mr. Gould, 

Mr. Presidetit, Visitors and Members of the State Horticultural 
Society : 

Some of our youDg ladies and gentlemen have yolnnteered to 
enliven our sessions with some music. They will be the enter- 
tainer« of the delegates, and visitors, and members of the State 
Horticultural Society, and in this manner season our diBCUBSioBB 
with pepper and salt, and make them interesting. The selectiou 
this morning will be a song entitled, "The Rising of the Stars." 

President Elliot. I think that is very good pepper and salt, and 
I hope we may have some more of it 

The following paper was then read by Prof. Green of St. An- 
thony Park. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
By Samuel B. Oreen, St. Anthony Park. 
Mr, President Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have been limited in time for this essay, therefore, I have no 
time for a lengthy introduction. 

LOCATION. 

I would prefer to locate the strawberry bed on a gentle north- 
east slope. The soil should be very fertile and rather open in 
texture, but not sandy for most varieties; though some few varie- 
ties grow best on heavy soil. The land selected should have been 
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ctdtiyated in some plowed crop for at least two years to free it from 
the grabB of the June beetle. 

MANURES. 

Without doubt for the commercial grower there is no manure 
eoTaluable aB well rotted stable manure from grain fed animals, 
which oontaius all the urine. And be it remembered in 
this cDnBection that the food and age of animals has very 
much influence on the value of their execrements for purposes of 
fertilization. If I were going to attempt to raise a prize crop of 
etrawberries, I would use beside stable manure an application of 
Bome ammoniated superphosphate spread broadcast over the bed 
early in the spring of the second year, for the reason that my ex- 
perience shows it to be very beneficial applied at that time. Such 
a fertilizer contains much soluble food plant which can be easily 
and at once taken up by the plants to stimulate plant growth. I 
am not yet prepared to speak of special manures for this crop in as 
decided terms for this state, as for the states east of Ohio, for there 
we find the cheap potash salts are very efficient fertilizers, 
especially when used in conjunction with ground or rendered bone. 
Still, I believe, it will pay to use some of the cheap slaughter- 
house refuse which so largely gees to waste here at present, as a 
spring fertilizer. 

PREPARING THE LAND. 

In fitting the land I would plow at least eight inches deep in the 
fall, and in the spring cross-plow six inches deep, turning in a coat 
of well rotted stable manure, applied at the rate of ten cords per 
acre. The land should then be thoroughly harrowed until fine and 
oompact- 

PLANTING. 

Plant always in the spring and just as soon as the young plants 
have their new leaves developed. Use only well rooted plants of 
the preceding season's growth. It may do to plant out a small 
bed in August for the next season's fruiting, if it is desired to 
hasten a supply for the home garden; but August planting is too 
uncertain in its results to be encouraged. The distance which the 
plants should be from one another will vary much with the variety 
grown. Some varieties are much stronger runners than others; but 
for a general rule I would say, plant in rows three and a half 
feet apart and put the plants at intervals of fifteen inches in the rows. 
This will insure plenty of room for the growth of most kinds. 

CULTIVATION. 

Keep the weeds down and the soil loose by running the horse 
cultivator between the rows frequently, gradually narrow up the 
cultivator as the plants need more room until a path one foot wide 
only is left between the rows. Such would be my directions for 
cultivating strawberries on a large area. For garden cultivation, 
or where extra size is wEuated, it is a good plan to cut off all runners 
after the first few have rooted. Great pains should be taken that 
QxB bed goes into winter quarters free from weeds. In growing 
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pistillate Tarieties, plant at least eray boxOi row witli some strongly 
bi-sexaal kiiid as a poUenizer. 

How long shall 1 keep my strawberry bed ? I am often asked 
To this I repi J, so long as it does well, iod a bed mav be kept in- 
definitely if proper care be taken to tlun it oat when it becomes too 
mnch matted together. As a rale three crops are enoogh from one 
bed, after that, the bed is liable to be infested with insects or dis- 
ease if not with weeds. 

MTLCHISG, 

The plants and ground should be mulched lightly in the fall as 
soon as the ground is firmly frozen, to protect from frequent freez- 
iog and thawing. For this purpose I prefer cut com stalks bagasse, 
old wheat straw or some similar matmal that will lie close to the 
ground and is heavy enough to stay in place without weights, while 
it is free from we^ and other seeds. In the spring the mulch 
should be thrown out from between the rows on to the plants after 
the plants have started to grow and the horse cultivator shoald be 
put through between the rows to loosen up the soil. The mulch 
should be immediately put back between the rows and as much as 
possible worked in among the plants to keep the soil shaded in the 
summer. 

AVOIDING FROSTS. 

The planting of late blooming varieties will aid in this matter. 
The plants may be retarded by keeping a heavy mulch over them 
as late as practicable; and it is a gcxxi practice to avoid late frosts 
in this way. Another way of protecting from late frosts is to cover 
the plants on nights when frosts are expected with the mulch from 
the rows. The coal tar smoker may also be used for making a 
smoke to windward which shall blow over the beds and act as a 
blanket in keeping the bed warm. 

HARVESTING. 

In harvesting, the utmost care should be used, that only good, 
berries are put in the boxes. Keep out the green berries and pick 
the beds so often and so clean that there will be no rotten ones on 
the beci Try to establish a reputation for fair dealing and cater to 
the trade of the best classes and it will be found to much increase 
the profits* Us© the gift package and clean boxes. 

VARIETIES. 

In speaking of the newest varieties, I speak from only one 
season's experience; and, therefore, do not speak conclusively. 
Many of the newer varieties are of large size, and as a rule this 
size IS only attainable under special and high cultivation. But at 
present the consumer discriminates in buying strawberries^ and we 
must grow the best and especially the best looking kinds in order 
to control our market. There is money in well giown berries, and 
there is no profit in poorly cultivated beds. Still, I much doubt 
if there is to-day a variety grown for the market which in this state 
will give a greater profit than well grown Crescents properly pol- 
Ionized, but they must be liberally manured to compete with oliier 
kindSi 
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Crescent {Pistillate), This standard variety I put at the Lead; 
for it justly belongs there, on account of its productiveness, ease of 
cultivation, hardiness, and value as a market berry. It came 
throagh last winter as i^ell as any other berry in our collection. 

Grlendale (Bisexual), A very valuable, well known variety of 
strong growth, very popular as a market sort. 

Wilson, A popular old variety that retains much of its pristine 
vigor in many sections. 

Old Ironclad {Bisexual), Somewhat resembles the Wilson, 
an excellent market berry of good quality. Not prolific. 

May King {Bisexual^ I came to Minnesota with the idea 
that this variety was going to supplant the Crescent, as it promised 
to do in the East, but I have found it to grow here not nearly so 
strong nor to be so productive as the Crescent, while it is much 
more susceptible to drouth. It is, however, a good variety under 
favorable conditions. 

Belmont {Bisexual). A promising variety, with oblong dark 
crimson berries and free calyx, sweet and good, but a little too soft 
for a distant market; blossoms late in season. 

Eubacb, No. 5 {Pisfillute). A very strong grower, with healthy 
foliage; blossoms partially protected by foliage, and not much in- 
jured by late frosts last spring; flower clusters large and strong; 
not of high quality nor a good shipping variety, but prolific under 
high culture. 

Gandy {Bisexual), Foliage strong and healthy; season very 
late; fruit stalks erect and well filled; berries large but sparingly 
produced. 

Mammoth (Bisexual), Foliage good; berries large but spar- 
ingly produced. 

Park Beauty. This is weakly staminate, and should be treated 
as a pistillate variety. Growth remarkably strong and healthy, 
producing an immense number of runners; fruits abundantly; re- 
sembiee the Crescent in fruit, but its flower stems and leaf stalks 
are rather longer, 

Jessie (Bisexual), I am somewhat disappointed in this variety. 
It has not fruited so abundantly as I expected. It is undoubtedly 
a good variety in some locations for the near market. Foliage and 
vigor satisfactory. This is the variety of which Mr. Davis of 
Northampton, Mass., raised at the rate of 1184 bushels to the acre. 

Lady Rusk (Fistillaie), This variety we received last spring 
from the originators, The Nauvoo Fruit Growers Association, of 
Nauvoo, IlL They claim it as early as the Crescent, as strong a 
grower, a better shipper, and that the berries never rot but dry up. 
It is one of the strongest growers I know of; have not fruited it. 

Warfield, No, 2 {Pistillate), This comes very highly recom- 
mended, and has perhaps more good things said about it than any 
other new variety; a strong grower. Have not fruited it. 

Ohio (Pistillate), Much injured by the winter, and fruited but 
Httle. 

While many new varieties of the strawberry are being introduced, 
we have not yet seen the one ideal berry for Minnesota. What we 
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want IB a very late blooming variety, with all other good points. I 
am not certain but we shall get what we want some day. in the 
form of a strawberry that grows its fruit buds the season of fruit- 
ing. This would probably bring its season of fruiting in August 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr» Harris. I would like to know why the northeast slope is the 
most favorable. 

Prof. Green. That would be my choice of a location because it 
would retard the berries and they would be less liable to be 
touched by late frosts. 

Mr. Wilcox. I would like to ask Prof. Green what three vari* 
eties he would recommend as being best for the average planter in 
this locality. 

Prof. Green. I would put the crescent first and foremost and 
use for a poUenizer whatever bi-sexual variety grows best in the 
neighborhood* I would use the Wilson, Countess or Captain Jack 
for a pollenizer. I have some most excellent reports of the Wilson 
being used as a pollenizer for the Crescent, but I put the Crescent 
first and the Glendale second. There are many that come in for 
third place. I should think that perhaps the Captain Jack might 
come in there. Such has been our experience over at the station, 

Mr. Lamberton. You say every sixth row for a fertilizer. 

Prof. Green, I say at least every sixth row. 

Mr. Wiloox, I hardly agree with Prof. Green in recommending 
the old standard varieties. I do not think our horticultural discus- 
sions in regard to varieties should be limited to varieties and pro- 
cesses of twenty years ago. I think this society is the very place 
in which we ought to consider some of the new and promising vari- 
eties, which promise to be a great improvement upon any of the 
old varieties; and it is proper that any of us who have had any ex- 
perience with them should bring it out for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. I myself, without personal experience, but from general re- 
port, am very much pleased with the action of the Warfield, and I 
have reason to think it is the coming berry as a market berry, and 
there are several others of the newer varieties, for instance, the 
Cloud Seedling of the south, which has certainly supplanted all 
the old kinds, and in its growth is remarkable for health and vigor. 
I, for one, look forward to it with much hope. I hope that those 
who have had experience with the newer varieties will give us the 
benefit of it. 

Mr, Harris. I do not believe that the earliest blossoms of the 
Crescent really need a fertilizer from the fact that the earliest bios- 
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some produce fruit, and they have come out on my place perfect 
in yariety. The old Iron Clad ie too uncertain; yon get a few 
large berries from it and that is about the end of it; the balance 
are not worth picking. The Countess, as you call it here, in my 
opimoDj is one of the very best fertilizerB for the Crescent. A 
gentleman who lives on the other side of the river from La Cres- 
cent and who raises a good many kinds of strawberries, recom- 
mends setting out about four or five rows of Creacent seedlings 
and not less than two rows of some good fertilizer. Then there is 
no difficulty in keeping the varieties separate, an i it makes a good 
deal less difference then what you nse for a fertilizer, because if 
you keep them separate they are all right, but if you mix a dark 
colored variety with the Crescent it spoils the looks of it. 

Prof. &reen. In recommending berries, I do not believe in 
recommending yarietiea that, have not been thoroughly tried. I 
have one variety, the Hoffman, which has been very successfully 
grown through the eastern and soathern states, but it is of no value 
here. The only way of ascertaining the value of a berry is by 
careful trial under similar conditions to those in which it is to be 
grown. I do not believe in recommending varieties after only one 
season's trial, however promising they appear. 

Mr. Wilcox. I have much hope in the new varieties. Those 
that have become firmly established over large areas of cultivation 
and have supplanted the old varieties for market purposes, we 
Bhould report favorably on. When we consider a berry, in reference 
to its market value, we have the true basis tor its value to the peo- 
ple at large. 

In regard to the suggestion of my friend Harris in reference to 
the early blossoms of the Crescent being fruitful; the Crescent is 
not a pistillate variety, strictly spBaking; and has a large amount of 
pollen, which is generally developed at an early stage, and so helps 
to fertilize the early blossoms of itself and adjacent flowers. And 
not only this; the valuable quality of the Crescent and what has 
given its successor prominence as a market bearer, is the fact of 
its possessing a very perfect stigma and a very vigorous receptacle 
and this with a small amount of pollen often develops very perfect 
fruit 

Prof, Green* There is one variety I spoke of, the Lady Rusk^ 
which has made a finer growth than the Crescent. It is very high* 
ly spoken of in Illinois ; I have not tested it fairly myself. It is 
very prolific in plants. 

Mr. Hartis. I don't think we can gain anything from the ex- 
-3 
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perience of last year in strawberriee; the crop was too light and 
too uncertain. The Warfield has been mentioned here. TMb berry 
IB grown around Sparta, Wisconsin. I saw it in the exMbition at 
the WiscoDBin meeting, and it was the most promising yariety 
shown. It is as fine a fmit as can be put on the market, but stilly 
I undeiBtand, while it is a very firm berry, it will not hold up so 
long as some of the softer varietiee, but while it does hold up it is 
good, 

Mr. Wilcox. I would ask Mr. Harris what way be would re^ 
commend for retarding the blossom. 

Mr. Harris. The only method I know of is by mulching, after 
the ground is frozen. 

Mr, Wilcox. Quite heavily? 

Mr, Harris. Yes. 

Mr, Wilcox. That process has been adopted in Michigan with 
the Sharpless, which it is peculiarlyliabletosuffer from a slight de- 
gree of cold during its blossoming period, and the most succesBfuI 
growers hare adopted the plan of mulching heavily* after the 
ground is frozen, and allowing it to remain as late as possible in 
the spring to retain the frost in the ground, and they do not re- 
move it until the buds have commenced to develop quite fully. 

President Elliot We cannot make much out of any experience 
we have bad this past year, in regard to strawberries. It was a very 
disastrous year for all strawberry growers in Minnesota, and we 
are in hopes that we shall not meet with such a season again. 
However, there may be some of those varieties that did much bet- 
ter than others, which would show that they have stronger vicaLity, 
or else that they were late blooming varieties, which helped them 
out. 

Mr. "Wilcox. I would like to ask one more question. In what 
condition did the beds go into winter quarters; what was the pros* 
pect in the fall for good results the next spring? 

Mr. Pearce. I would say that we had a dry fall, and as a gen* 
eral rule they went into winter quarters in rather bad condition. 
That was the condition in this section. It was excessively dry. 

The following paper was then read by the secretary : 

STEAWBEERT LEAF BLIGHT. 

By M. PearcCf of Chowan. 
Since the introduction of railroads throughout the civilized 
world, and plants, trees and seed have been received and sent from 
all parts, with all their diseases, insects and foul seed, the enemies 
to all plants and crops have been greatlv increased. At the pres- 
ent time the growers, unless they are fully up to the times, and 
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able to keep down or destroy the enemies to their growing crop, 
will BOOD be forced to the wall. 

The principal enemies by which strawberry plants are liable to 
be injured and often destroyed, is fungns. There is oae fungus 
more destrnctive to strawberry plants than all other diseases com- 
bined. This fungi is the direct cause of what is known as the 
Strawberry Leaf Blight Fungus (Ramularla Zulasmn). It is uni- 
versal over the United States and Europe. It is rapidly on the 
increase over the Northwestern States^ and, if not arrested, will 
soon destroy the whole of our strawberry plantations. At the 
present tiiue we have but one variety that is comparatively free 
from this diBease, and that is the Crescent Seedling, a pistillate 
variety^ and nothing reliable to fertilize it with. 

The first appearance of this disease on strawberry plants is indi- 
cated by small deep purple or red spots on the upper surface of 
the leaves. They rapidly increase and change to a reddish brown, 
and in time become gray or white in the*centre. The leaves turn 
brown at the tips, and in a short time shrivel up and die. Whole 
plantations are oftentimes destroyed by this disease. No varieties 
are free from it, but it is much worse on some varieties than on 
others. 

The disease is a vegetable parasite, and as much a real plant as 
the strawl>erry plant itself. The germs or spores from which they 
grow are dropped on the upper surface of the strawberry leaves. 
If the weather is warm and moist, they readily germinate, the roots 
enter the tissue of the leaves, and after a time mas^ together and 
send up branches from the affected parts. From the tips of those 
branches germs are rapidly matured, and thrown off. Strawberry 
plants when badly affected with this disease are socur exhausted of 
their nourishment and wither and die; usually, when the fruit is 
half grown. 

There is no way to destroy this parasite when established in the 
foliage of the planta, without destroying the strawberry plant itself. 
Prevention is the only remedy. By spraying the strawberry plants 
with solutions which we will give further on, the germs are de- 
stroy edj or at least prevented from germinating. This parasite is 
precisely the same as foul seeds and seed in the soil. When both 
are eradicated from the soil that is the end of them until a new 
importation is received. For that reason the utmost care should 
be taken never to set a plant for fruiting affected with this or any 
other disease. 

Owing to the diflicult matter of getting plants free from in- 
sects and disease, all growers should raise their own plants as will 
appear farther on; and to these plants to be transplanted to fruit- 
ing beds, the greatest attention and care should be given. They 
should frequently be sprayed with on^ or both of the following solu- 
tions : 

Solution 1. Dissolve one pound of Hyposulphite of Soda (Glob- 
ular salts) in ten gallons of water. The action of this remedy is 
immediate, and should be applied frequently daring the season. 

Solution 2. In a gallon of hot water dissolve one pound of sul- 
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phate of copper (bine vitrol); in another yessel disBolve two 
ponnds of ordinary carbonate of soda; mix the two solutionB, and 
when all reaction has ceased.add 1^ pints of liqnid ammonia. WTien 
desired for nse dilute to 22 gallona This preparation should not 
be applied to fruiting plants. The above two remedies were taken 
from the Patent Office reports and we have found them very good. 
To those who have fruiting beds badly aflPected with this para- 
site, if the season should be wet and warm, we can oflEer them but 
little encouragement for a good crop. They should be plowed un- 
der as soon as done fruiting, and new beds started with healthy 
plants as remote as possible from affected beds, or where they 
have recently been. A bed of this kind will not be affected the 
first fruiting season with the blight, but if the plants set in the 
new beds were diseased, pick off all the affected lea\es and fre- 
quently apply the copper solution and the following year there will 
be little or no trouble with the blight 

A STRAWBERRY BED FOR GROWING PLANTS. 

Every new strawberry grower or those who have not taken the 
necessary steps to grow their own plants, pure and healthy, should 
know that it requires from three months to a year to grow just such 
plants as should be set out for fruiting. Select a piece of ground that 
is just moderately rich. Prepare it thoroughly by plowing and har- 
rowing, but put no manure on it. Set out pure varieties, each va- 
riety by itself, of such kinds as you intend to plant in your fruiting 
beds, and in such quantities as will furnish what plants will be re- 
quired for fall and the following spring's planting. They should 
be set out about the 20th of May, 20 inches between plants, and in 
rows four feet apart When planting out, remove all buds and 
blossoms and allow none to fruit. Give them good cultivation and 
by the first of August new plants can be taken from them for fall 
planting and also for spring planting the following year. Plants, 
to be most fruitful, must always be grown on poorer soil than that 
to which they are transplanted for fruiting. We never knew a 
strawberry bed to pay expenses even when the soil was good, where 
the plants were taken from richer soil than they were transplanted 
to. Keep the plants perfectly free from blight by the use of the 
solutions and by picking off affected leaves. 

STRAWBERRY BEDS FOR FRUITING. 

Select ground that is not subject to a wash. A deep strong soil 
is desirable, but other soils are good, such as a sandy loam. It 
should be where the snow will remain over the plants during the 
winter. For fall planting, plow deep the last of May. In about 
two weeks harrow fine and level, and give at once a good dressing 
of well rotted manure scattered evenly over the ground. Plow it 
under the last of July, harrow well, and set the plants the first of 
August. Place the plants six inches apart in the rows and the 
rows twentv inches apart Set to a line, which will save much 
labor in cultivation. Dig the plants with a sharp, bright spade, 
and hasten to trim and bunch them as fast as dug. Puddle the 
roots of the plants as soon as bunched in a mixture of water and 
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red clay, about ths coBBistency of thick cream, so that it will ad^ 
liere to the roots. Plant at once. Have one person drop the 
plants along the line, and two others set them out as fast as 
dropped with a steel dibble, pressing the soil firm about the 
roots, with the crown of the plants level with the surface 
ground. If the groimd is dry, one good wetting is all the 
plants will require. Cultivate frequently with a light five-tooth 
cultivator, especially after a rain, as soon as the soil will admit. 
If the plants are well taken care of, they will make a fine showing, 
and the ne^t season will produce a crop of large and fancy fruit, 
such as will sell at a high price. 

This is our favorite way of growing strawberries. The most of 
the cultivation is done before the plants are set out. They will 
fruit themselves to death the first year and are plowed under as 
soon as done fruiting. In this way, if the plants are free from 
disease in the start, there will be but little danger of blight or other 
disease. 

For spring plaittingj the ground should be prepared the year 
before by deep plowing the last of August or the first of Septem- 
ber. It should be harrowed level and smooth, and a good dressing 
of well rotted manure spread evenly over it the first of October- 
The following spring, f^bout the 15th of May, plow again and har- 
row until the ground is in good condition to set the plants. Set the 
plants out about the 20th of May, a foot apart in the rows and rows 
40 inches apart. Eemove all buds and blossoms from the plants 
and allow none to fruit the first season set out. Handle carefully 
and Bet the plants as recommended for fall planting. 

When to cultivate is a question of much importance in all crops 
As a general rule, cultivation is done to kill weeds and grass, which 
is correct as far as it goes; but there are other and more esisential 
causes why wa should caltivate. The free circulation of the air in 
the soil about the roots has much to do with the growth of all 
plants; when a crust forms on the surface soil it stops circulation 
and it should be broken up at once by cultivatiop. This should 
also be done after a rain, as soon as the ground will permit. During 
a loDg or a short drouth the surface soil should be frequently 
stirred to the depth of two or three inches, which, with the assist- 
ance of the air will draw moisture. 

In cultivating strawberry plants, care should be taken not to hill 
up the plants; keep the ground as level as possible. When the 
plants throw out runners, cultivate but one way and carry the run- 
ners to matted rows, and always keep an open space of 15 or 20 
inchea between the rows. Those set in the fall seldom send out 
runners. 

Late in the fall, when the season's growth is over, give the matted 
rows of plants a light dressing of well rotted and fine manure, and 
do the same to those set in the fall, but not to those grown for 
plants. We consider this of great importance, which we will ex- 
plain further on. 

After the first permanent fall of snow, mulch the fruiting bed 
and the bed used only to grow plants in. Put the mulch on top of 
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tiie mow. It maj be wte«l d^am, sanh hajr, «r litter from the 
«tdbl0; nod there l^i tbe mvldd&g wiin mntO Ic&e the folbwin^ 
^pritig: then rake it between tbe fo^ts on Hie ofk^ $p#oe: remote 
the fitraw froir the pbmt becL 

WHAT TAjLrmES TO FI-i3T. 

To the majority of faon^^ aixi thoee of little eiperieoce m 
growing atrawberrie^s, we would saT, plant oearlj two thirds Crea- 
oeiit Seedlings, and enough of tie Windsor Chief and Babaeh's 
No. 5 lo make the l^anee of the two-thiids> Those are all pistil- 
late Tarieties. Tbe other third, staminate varieties in eqoal qnan* 
titiea, Wilson, Pioneer and Jtrsey. If any of those cann^jt be pro ^ 
cured, substitute any of the foUowing: Glendaie, Connteset, Sharp- 
lees or Captain Jack. To the experts in growing etrawberriee we 
recommend Wilson, Jersey, Bnbach azkl Prince of Berries. 

HOW ABHAXGED 0X THE GfiOrSIX 

First six rows of the Crescent Seedlings or pistillate rarieties; 
theo three rows of the staminate Tarieties. one row of each. Then 
six rows of the pistillate Tarietii^ and three rows of the staminate 
Ysrietie^ and so on until done planting. 

MAXTEZ. 

Doring the past three years we hare been eiperimenting with 
maniire. applied to the soil and crop in Tarions ways and forms, 
and the result of those experiments has led as to the belief that 
the most essential elements to start growth are lost to most farm- 
ers and fmit growers before and after spread on the gronnd. Two 
of the beat properties in mannre are rery liable to waste, riz: am- 
monia and nitrogen ; the first by evaporation, and the latter, when 
it comes in contact with the moist soU sinks rapidly into the 
jfround, and if left alone, will soon be beyond the reach of the roots 
of the plant. How to nse those two very valuable fertilizers and 
get the best resalts from both has not been fully solTed. Oar aim 
Ers been to save the best, and as much of the other as possible. 

As recommended in oar paper* by spreading the manure over 
the ground and allowing it to lie till the nitrogen washed into the 
soil, and then plowing before it got beyond the reach of the plow 
to bring it to the surface again, and so on until the tinie of the 
setting ot the plants, and in this way not allowing the nitrogen to 
esoape or get beyond our reach, we have had remarkable success 
with all crops. 

A strawberry bed set in the spring or August, on soil thus pre- 
paiail will coutaiu bat little nitrogen but what is in the plauta 
late in the fall A liberal dressing of well rotted manure at this 
time will furoisli just tlie force they require for another year, and 
will often more than double the crop. 

Discrssiox. 

Mr* Harris. I would like to ask Mr, Pearoe how long he woold 
nuHinuiiond keeping a strawberry ba.i after setting the way he has 
d*J**iciibt^di on the same ground. 

Mr* l^earoe^ I do not want any one to follow this plan because 
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I uee it, but it is the only way on earth to raise them to perfection. 
I set them out in August— any time from the first of August to the 
first of October. I have the ground all prepared and the line set 
and in setting them out I let two fellows follow after me, and just 
put them in this puddle I have spoken of ; the clay sticks to them 
and it does not make any difference how dry or hot it is I never 
lose a plant. 

Mr. Harris. Will they bear the first year? 

Mr, Pearce. Yes, bear themselves to death. That is my way of 
raising strawberries, and great big ones too. 

Mr. Wilcox. Would you not get the same result by spring 
planting, and cutting back the runners? 

Mr, Pearce. No, I would not. 

Mr. Wilcox* What is the character of the strawberry root after 
the first season? 

Mr, Pearoe, It is black. 

Mr, Wilcox. Mr. President: I asked Mr. Pearce that question 
to draw out the clear statement which he has made. It did not 
need any argument from Mr. Pearce, or any one else, to convince 
me that the true way to grow strawberries, and to grow fine fruits, 
is by fall setting of the plants, and the plan recommended by Mr. 
Pearce, i£ we could afford the time and expense to take care of 
them, is the best possible manner. I wished to draw out that 
statement from Mr. Pearce because I differed very materially from 
my friend Prof, Green as to the policy of maintaining a strawberry 
bed for two or three years, or a succession of years, or as long as it 
will produce anything. I think that maintaining a bed on the 
same ground for a succession of years, is one of the causes of the 
development of fungus and strawberry blight. I think that has 
been wholly settled, and if they are placed in such a condition as to 
produce one good crop it is all we ever need expect to get from one 
set of plants, and it is much better to renew or start another bed in 
a new position. I do not think we can emphasize that point too 
much because that is the main point between successful and un- 
successful strawberry growing. 

President Elliot. I want to ask Mr. Pearce how much water he 
uees in his fall setting to each plant. 

Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, I generally set out at different 
times, whenever I have any leisure time, and without regard to the 
weather at all. A half dozen buckets of water will water a good 
many plants. When I set them in the summer, I have a barrel of 
water on the ground, and with a dipper pour probably a pint or 
more of water upon every plant. 
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A member. Do yon do that when yon are settiiig the plants, or 
after they are set? 

Mr. Pearce. After they are set. 

A member. How close do you plant when yon plant in the fall ? 

Mr. Pearce. I plant six inches apart. 

A member. How far between the rows? 

Mr. Pearce. Twenty inches. 

President Elliot. Now, there is the point. This will do for 
people who are only doing it in an amateur way, but for a man wlio 
is planting out ten or fifteen acres of berries it will be pretty ex- 
pensive; and I think the method of planting in the spring is pre- 
ferable. 

I have had considerable experience in handling siaiall fruit, and 
the less time that you handle the plant and get a profit from it the 
more profit you are going to get. If you plant in the fall you only 
get fruit from that immediate plant and not from the runners after 
they are set. Of course you will get very nice fruit; that is all 
right, but the question is, can you grow fruit to be put on the 
market to compete with southern planters. 

Mr. Pearce. I wish to add a little to that. You must bear in 
mind that when you plant in the spring you put them a foot one 
way and three feet the other way. I put three plants where you 
put one. I put two rows where you have one. Well, now, I am 
going to get more berries from one acre than you are ofif five acres. 
There is the diflPerence. I set out five plants in the fall when you 
set out one in the spring; my plants are always free from disease 
when I set them out in the fall. If you set plants the middle t)f 
July you will have runners out two feet in all directions, and you 
will have a perfect matted row by fall, just as if they bad been set 
in the spring. As I said in that paper, it is my favorite way, and 
I think it the most profitable method. 

President Elliot. That is the point we want to get at, to pro- 
duce the fruit cheapest and put it on the market at the best profit- 
Prof. Green. Mr. President. I tried this method of Mx. Pearee's 
as long ago as 1882. Peter Henderson had recommended it some 
years previous. I noticed that except under very high culture I 
did not get good results. In Eastern Massachusetts they have tj-ied 
it a good deal for the simple reason that Peter Henderson recom- 
mended it. It is not much used now. When I worked there, we 
fruited our strawberry beds one year, but of late years they have 
been running strawberry beds about three years, and most of the 
growers consider it the best thing to do, if the beds are healthy, 
Mr. Pearce. Wouldn't it be safer, in order to eradicate fungus, 
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to plow up every year? Wouldn't it generally be of advantage to 
the growers? 

Prot Green, That is very trae; whenever the beds are troubled 
with fungus, we should fruit them but one year. 

Mr. Wilcox. There is nothing very important I wish to state 
just now, but merely to touch upon what Prof. Green has aaidj I 
might mention that Auger of Connecticut has recommended it It 
is a plan which I have great faith in where people will use it with 
sufficient care. Unless we do give the beds high culture and the 
best of care, we had better depend on the old matted row system. 
There is one advantage that might not be of so much value in 
Minnesota as in the east. For this class of cultivation certain 
Tarieties like the Sharpless and Jewel are best, which form single 
large stools aBd produce large berries, but whether they will do 
well in Minnesotaj is a reasonable matter of doubt. 

Prof. Green. ( To Mr. Pearce) Are your Crescent Seedlings 
troubled with fungus? 

Mr, Pearce. They are, but not seriously. 
Prof Green. Have you any beds two years old? 
Mr. Pearce. No, all strawberries are affected and each year are 
becoming more so. It is only a matter of time, if we don*t tate it 
in hand, before it is going to drive us out of business. It has 
already driven hundreds out, and they don't know what the matter 
is. They say it is sunburn. We must get right down to the bot- 
tom facts and find oiit what we are going to do. It is in our power 
to head this disease otf and raise fruit, and good fruit but it must be 
be done intelligently. It is the easiest and simplest thing in the world 
to do if you go at it in an intelligent way. The disease is a parasite^and 
in a very short time will take all the nourishment out of the plant. 
But if we use the solutions I have named, and as I make them^ 
there is no question about healthy plants. Have no fungus or 
anything of the kind on your plants and put them on a good, clean 
bedj properly prepared and you will grow plants that are perfectly 
free from the disease. 

President Elliot. I don't know but we have carried this discus- 
sion as far as we can with profit and as far as our time will permit 
The nest paper on the program is currants, which we will take up 
the first thing after dinner. Dr. Frisselle has a pretty good article 
I think and we would like to have it listened to by as many as pos^ 
sible. I have a paper on gooseberries from Mr. Strubler, of Illi- 
nois. In regaid to this, I wish to say that while going through 
our markets and commission houses in Minneapolis last summer I 
ran across some of the finest gooseberries I ever saw on the market. 
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There were not a few baskets, but forty or fifty of them. I in- 
quired of the party who it was that had them for sale and he said. 
he waa one of the beat growers there was in lUinoie, I procured. 
his address, and this fall I wrote to him asking him if he would 
give ua a short paper on gooseberries, and he has kindly done bo- 

GOOSEBERRY. 

By Phil Stmhler, Naperville, IlL 

To grow gooseberries to perfection, the soil should be well en- 
riched with stable manure about the same as for strawberries; they 
like plenty of food, and the more they get. the better they thriTe. 

We find a clay loam, well enriched, the best of all soils for the 
gooseberry, but any soil will do when properly enriched and culti- 
vated- 
Propagation. We propagate principally from layers by bendiuR 
down the limbs from old bushes and covering them with rich soil; 
they will readily take root and make fine plants. Some varieties 
grow readily from cuttings, such as the Houghton, Smith's Im- 
proved, etc. All varieties of coarse heavy wood will not readily 
grow from cuttings. 

Planting. We plant in the fall of the year, every time^ when we 
can. The gooseberry starts so early in the spring that the best of 
the growth of the season is lost when planted in the spring. 

We usually plant in rows five to six feet apart and three to 
five feet apart in the rows. Strong growing kinds, such as the 
Downing and Honghton, and some others, should be set not less 
than four to five feet in the rows, and rows not less than six feet 
apart Such as Champion, Whitesmith, and Smith's Improved, 
and a few others of dwarfish growth, can be planted nearer. 

Cultivation should commence early in the spring, ae soon as 
the ground is in good condition, keeping the ground well worked 
and clear from weeds until frost. We use a cultivator and one- 
horse plow for this purpose; in using a plow, we are careful not to 
plow deeper than three or four inches so as not to disturb the roots 
of the growing bushes. 

Pruning — This is of great importance, and right here is where 
most people fail, in not pruning enough. Don't be afraid to 
prune until you think you have nearly ruined the bush, especially 
after they have borne fruit several years, and the bushes are in- 
clined to become old. A good rule is to thin so that the branches 
are six inches apart, and not more than from four to eight stalks 
ahould be allowed to grow in a stool or hill; also the ends of bushes 
should be cut back each year from one quarter to one half of 
the previous year's growth. Unless pruned annually the fruit will 
become smaller fi^om year to year. 

Varieties — We are frequently asked what varieties of goose- 
berries are the best, or which would you plant. If we were to 
plant for market, we would plant first Champion, Downing and 
Houghton in the order named; if for home use, Downing, Puyallup 
Mammoth, Champion, White Smith and Industry. Downing is a 
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fine berry, most too tender for long shipment when ripe. Cham- 
pion is the best shipper of them all. 

Payallap Mammoth is one of the largest berries of them all, 
and is an American seedling, a vigorous grower, color light green 
when ripe. Dowoitig is medium to large in size, being light 
green with a bloom of the same color when ripe; a very vigorous 
grower, one of the best: also an American seedling. 

Champion, also an American seedling of medium to large size, 
color same as Downing without the bloom; bush of dwarfish growth, 
on immenae bearer, one of the best shippers; origin Oregon. 

Whitesmith is an English berry, a good bearer, light green 
when ripe, large size, rather of a dwarfish growth, a good bearer. 
Sometimes subjeet to mildew. 

Industry, large and of recent introduction; an English variety, 
one of the largest, but is liable to drop its leaves; this would do 
well on high land on a northern exposure in a clayey loam soil. 

Houghton is an old variety, too well known for further descrip- 
tion, it is a good shipper, immensely productive, but too small. 

NUMBER OF BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 

We have grown 250 bushels to the acre. Perhaps it is safe to 
say 100 to 150 bushels is an average to the acre. Last season we 
picked from bushes that were planted in 1884, sixteen quarts to 
the hiU; the bushes were so heavily laden with fruit that they 
lay flat on the ground. 

Prices are up and down the same as for other fruits. They usu- 
ally bring from two to three dollars per bushel; and I have sold 
them as high as four dollars. 

The kinds discarded by us as unworthy of cultivation, are the 
Mountain Seedling and the Smith's improved. The former is a 
Tery large bush of quite large sized fruit of inferior quality, and a 
■very shy bearer; the latter a very fine berry, a small bush, a very 
shy bearer, and with us not very hardy. 

Seedlings. — For many years past we have been in the habit of 
growing seedlings- from the best varieties, and it is astonishing to 
Bee the different varieties produced from the same seed. We have 
Bucceeded in getting some very fine berries from these seedlings of 
all colors in which the gooseberry grows; some green, white, red, 
purple and yellow; some of large size, some medium to small, but 
nearly all of them better than the old Houghton. 

We expect in a few years to produce a berry that will beat them 
all for size, productiveness, hardiness and bearing qualities. Not 
excepting the English varieites which of course do nothing in this 
conntry. 

President Elliot. Here is a short article from Mr. Gust. Malm- 
quist, gardener of General Washburn, on Seedling Gooseberries. 
Perhaps we had better have that read next and then we will dis- 
cuss both papers. 
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8WEEDI8H SEEDLING GOOSEBEEEIES. 
By Oust MalmquisU of Minneapolis, 
A few years ago, disgusted with the small gooseberries I had so 
far seen here, I thonght I would try how foreign gooseberries 
would succeed here if raised from seed, as I knew that imported 
plants soon succumb in this climate. Bo I sent to a friend Jn 
Stockholm for the seeds of the two kinds mostly grown for market 
purposes over there. One kind, large, smooth, green, and used for 
eaticg; the other, red and hairy, nsed for preserves and always 
picked half ripe. I received the seed in September and planted 
it the same fall. The next spring fully five hundred plants came 
up, from which I selected a few and gave away to some friends, and 
kept a few myself. This summer both kinds fruited and the fruit 
was fully twice as large as the America seedlings grown aide by 
side, and the bushes just as thrifty and healthy loooking, with no 
sign of mildew so far. I believe the experiment will prove a suc- 
cess, 

DISCUSSIOK. 

The President Now, if you have anything to say in regard to 
any of these points that have been brought out here, we would like 
to have them expressed. 

Mr. Barrett. I suppose that experience is now in order, isn't it? 
My experience is somewhat limited. I have been trying to raise 
Downing gooseberries for three or four years. I find it not so hardy 
ae the Houghton, and as to its bearing properties it is decidedly 
below par; it kills back in the winter time when I don't properly 
protect it with straw. This last year the Downing bore slightly on 
the under branches, but the Houghton leads the van with me. My 
experience is that the Downing is not so hardy a plant as we need 
in my section of the country. 

Prof. Green. Isn't it worth protectiDg? 

Mr. Fierce. The great drawback to growing gooseberries in this 
country is that there is such little demand for them. We have 
raised them, but they are the worst drug we get on the market 
With us, they do not have ready sale, and a great many have 
become discouraged. If the gooseberry would sell in Minneapolis 
as readily as the strawberry or raspberry, we would grow it. There 
is no difficulty in growing the gooseberry, but the profit is what 
we are after. 

The President. If it will pay Mr. Strubler to ship his goose* 
berries to Minneapolis, would it not pay us to produce them and 
market them at home? That is the question. There is one point 
that I want to call your attention to, as Mr, Barrett has struck the 
key-note of the whole thing, and that is in regard to growing the 
Downing. The only way we can grow the Downing in this coujitry, 
is to protect it. It is just as eaey to protect as currants and black- 
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berries. Just lay it down and cover it. This has been demon- 
strated by those who have had experience. (I refer to Underwood 
& Emery, of Lake City.) They have been experimenting in cov- 
ering gooseberries and they find it pays them to do it, and by 
using good common sense in the operation it can be done very 
cheaply. I know from the experience I have had in growing 
gooseberries and currants, that year after year in succession when 
I did not get any fruit the reason was that the beds were injured in 
the winter. "We must go into this theory of protection more than 
we have; we must use it in a practical manner, and aa we are here 
to bring out theae facts I hope you wifl give us some diacussion. 

Prof, Green, It seems to me that the key-note of the whole 
gooseberry question rises in the variety we can sell. You see how 
carefully Mr. Strubler manages his bushes. I do not believe there 
is a man in Minnesota that takes as good care of his bushes as 
this gentleman. In regard to protecting them, it is the easiest 
berry we know of to protect as it is not necessary to cover them 
completely. 

Mr. Pierce, Why are gooseberries unpopular? 
Mr, Harris, Sugar is too high. 

The President. I presume that is one reason. I suppose tliat 
none of you here know that the gooseberry is the healthiest fruit 
you can use. A gentleman who had dyspepsia told me that he 
had received benefit from the use of the gooseberry when he could 
not get it from medicine. He says that it is one of the finest fruits 
that anyone can nee who is troubled with that disease. 

Mr. Wilcox. Do you know of any eflPort being made by parties 
here to improve our native seedlings? 

The President. We don't need to. I hope we shall lake this 
discussion up later and then we will treat it in its proper course 
when we get to native fruits. 

Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, I have been experimenting a good 
deal and reading up, and I think our fruit growers should give 
more attention to the enemies of fruit than they have heretofore; 
I think this is of the utmost importance. The mildew on goose- 
berries is a fungus. If there is any one thin^that I consider of 
vast importance, which ought to be agitated by this society, it is 
the study of the various enemies by which our fruit is liable to be 
destroyed. When those things are understood we can go on intel- 
ligently and know just what we are doing. It is not only the 
strawberry, the gooseberry, the grape and the apple, but you can- 
not name a fruit that grows today but has dozens of enemies to 
subsist upon it. The time has come when fruit growers must be 
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more scientific than they have been heretofore if they wish to suc- 
ceed, 

Mr. Wilcox* What enemies has the gooseberry? 

Mr. Pearce, Why, the fungus. 

Mr. Burnett. I would like Mr. Fearce to fiive us a short descrip- 
tion of this f unguB that attacks gooseberries. 

Mr. Pearce, I am not posted on that; I am more especially oa 
the grape and strawberry, I think Prof. Green can give us that. 

Mr. Burnett. My Downing gooseberrieB do not kill back. 

The Preeident, They will not kill back, but they will bear no 
fruit. • 

Mr. Burnett, I thought Mr. Barrett said they would kill back. 

The President. Did they bear fruit? 

Mr. Burnett. Not very much. 

Prof. Green. I cannot now give the life history of the goose- 
berry fungue. I have succeeded in treating it sometimes very 
successfully. The mildew that forms on the gooseberry is not so 
insidious a thing aa the red rust of the raspberry or the grape rot. 
It can be destroyed by dusting the plants with flowers of sulphur. 

Mr, Pearce. I would use fur the gooseberry a solution of sul- 
phate of soda. 

Prof. Green, Why not use Bordeau mixture? 

Mr. Pearce. That would do. 

President Elliot. I want to state just now that our secretary, Mr. 
Hill man, on account of sickness in his family, will not be able to 
be here, but he has secured a stenographer to come here, who will 
take notes of the diecueeions, and we will have to dispense with 
Mr. Hillman's valuable services and get along the best we can. It 
will be necessary for us to have a secretary pro tern, and I would 
suggest that some one make a motion. 

It was moved^and seconded that Prof. S. B. Green act as Secre^ 
tary, pro tempore. Carried. 

APTERNOON SESSION. TUESDAY, JAN. 21, 1890. 

The meeting was called to order by President Elliott, 
President Elliot. We were to take up the topic of currants the 
first thing this afternoon; but Dr. Frisselle is not present and we 
will therefore have to pass that, and will call upon Mr. Pearce to 
talk to us in regard to growing small fruits for profit 

Mr. Pearce. The red raspberry has been our most profitable 
crop for several years. In order to make this fruit a success, there 
are a few things very essential: First, soil and its preparation; 
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Becond, Tarietiea; third, the right kind of cultivation at the proper 
time; fourth, winter protection. 

Baspberries are adapted to any good, dry soil, high or low, as 
they blossom late and are not liable to be killed by frost. At the 
same time they do the best on a clay soil. Previous to planting, 
the ground should be summer plowed, the last of July, and a mod- 
erate dresaing of manure applied, and ploughed again and thor^ 
ongbly harrowed in September. Mark it out, if convenient, north 
and south, in rows at least eight feet apart — nine ia better. Plant 
afier the 15th of October, three feet apart in the rows, and press 
the soil firm about the roots. With a sharp knife, shorten the 
canes within one inch of khe ground. No mulching of any kind is 
necessary when the plants are set in the fall. The following spring, 
the first season, can be planted between the rows, one row of any 
kind of a hoed crop, such as cabbajge, beans, potatoes, etc. Give 
the plants good cultivation with cultivator and hoe, Allow about 
three canes to each hill and destroy all the others. Any time after 
the first of October, before the ground freezes, the plants can be 
laid down. The rows should run north and south on account of 
the prevailing wind in the summer from the west The laying 
down is done by looseniDg the ground about the roots on the east 
side o£ each hill, with a spade or fork; then with the hands or a 
two-tined fork, press the canes as flat on the ground as possible. It 
is sometimes quite difficult to keep the plants down with dirt. In 
such cases, place a little marsh hay, or something of that nature, 
about midway of the plant when down and throw a few shovels of 
earth on top. 

If the plants are large and bow up and leave an open space 
between them and the ground, we have, for several years^ filled 
those spaces up to the canes with earth. In this way we protected 
our plants for several winters and never failed to get a good crop 
of fruit. Recently we have been using coarse manure over the 
roots and lower parts of the canes and find it works well and greatly 
increases the crop. Either way is good, but the latter is the best 
unless tlie soil is rich. The extreme tops of the canes are not cov- 
ered, as those are cut off with a sharp spade before the canes are 
raised np. The amount of cutting depends on the length of the 
canes; usually from ais inches to a foot. When this is done we 
lift up the canes with a fork that has several tines, placed under 
them. We do not place them in an erect position but allow them 
to remain at an angle of about 50 degrees. Never cut or pinch the 
tips o! the growing canes in the summer as this would make the 
stalks stocky and cause them to throw out laterals which would 
make it bad about putting them down in the fall. 

As soon as the plants are lifted from their winter protection ^ we 
drive stakes twenty feet apart in the rows on the same ar/gle as the 
plants. The height of the stakes depends on the length of the 
plants — ^uBually from 2^ to 3 feet above the ground. On those 
stakes we string a telegraph wire and hold it in its place, on the 
upper side of the stakes, with staples placed over the wire and 
driven about half their length into the stakes so that they can be 
drawn out when the plants are to be put down in winter. Bear in 
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mind that the plants are not put down lengtbTvise in the row, but 
juat the opposite, at right angles from the row. With the stakes, 
wire and cane, as suggested, all will be, when fruiting, on one side 
ot the row, disconnected from the growing wood, which greatly in- 
creases the quantity and quality of the fruit and makes the pick- 
ing much more rapid than when the fruit, canes and new wckkI 
mingle together. Aa soon as the wiring is done start the cultiva- 
tor and level and mellow the ground; follow with the hoe and level 
and hoe about the hills. Surface cnltivation should be kept up 
during the growing season, once in ten or twelve days; especially 
if the season should be dry. Cultivation will overcome drouth 
and it is often necessary to continue it through the picking season* 
As soon as the fruiting season ie over remove the old canes and 
burn them. Of the red varieties we like the Turner and Hansell 
for early, Cuthbert for late. 

Of the Blackcaps, we like Souhegan for early and Gregg for late. 

As yet we have but one choice in blackberries, and that is the 
Ancient Briton. The above plants are all grown by us as we 
grow the red raspberry. Growing fruit of all kinds in Minnesota 
requires correct and careful thought and everything done at the 
proper time. Success or failure depends upon the grower. 

DISCUSSION. 

A member. I would like to ask if you cover the whole cane 
when you lay them down. 

Mr. Pearce. I do not think it is necessary. I put dirt about 
midway. I get them as nearly flat on the ground as I can, leaving 
no space between the raspberries and the ground. 

A member. I tried it last year but the stalks came from four 
to sis inches from the ground and I covered them up about half 
way. 

Mr. Pearce. You don't understand me, I cover them partly 
with manure, using good stable manure. It will pay one hun- 
dred per cent in the crop to thuB cover and manure them. 

A member. I would like to ask Mr. Pearce to explain more 
fully in regard to that wire, 

Mr. Pearce. That wire is stretched under the plants and when 
they fruit they will come right down to it; they lie right on that 
wire; they don't get to the ground. 

A member. You place the wire on one side of the rows ? 

Mr. Pearce. Just one side. I don't say that is the best way; it 
is simply the way I do it, and I am having very good success in 
raising raspberriesj and am going to increase my grounds largely, 

A member. What varieties would you use in blackberries ? 

Mr* Pearce. I think the Ancient Briton is best The stalks are 
not large and will not break when you turn them down, whereas^ if 
you undertake to lay down some other varieties they will snap off. 
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A member. In the summer at the time of fruiting is there never 
danger of the new growth taking the sap from the root, so that you 
loBe your crop if you don't pinoh back? 

Mr. Pearce. I have never had any trouble in that direction. 
My plants lie doitu on the ground almost flat and when my new 
caneB come up I keep them down to what they should be. 

Mr. Wilcox. I think he said that his red raspberries did not 
suffer from disease. I was not aware that our red raspberries ever 
suffered any variety of disease. 

Mr, Pearce, Oh, yea. 

Mr, Wilcox. Well, I should be happy to know what disease 
they ever suffered from, 

Mr. Pearce. There is a decease among raspberries where the 
leaves all turn up. 

Mr. Harris. The aphis? 

Mr. Pearce. No, it is fungus. 

Mr. Harris. The leaves have a rusty appearance and crinkle up? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes. 



The following paper was then read by Dr. Frisselle of Excelsior. 
CUKEANT CULTURE. 
By Dr* M. M. Frisselle, of Excelsior. 

None of our Northern fruits can boast of a more ancient lineage 
or hold a more permanent place in the esteem and affection of the 
people than the onrrant. Its agreeable acid juice adds a refreshing 
f^lement to the cool drink of the fevered patient, and the house- 
wife^s stores can in no sense be called complete that does not em- 
brace a generous supply of this fruit, preserved in cans or as jam, 
or converted into the staple delicious article — currant jelly. For 
every reason this healthful fruit should be abundant in every 
household and in universal use everywhere, as it thrives in almost 
any location and will endure more abuse and ill treatment than 
any other fruit. 

None of our small fruits respond more promptly and more 
abundantly to kind and generous treatment than this, and no fruit 
is more sure of a ready market at remunerative prices. Currants 
among fruits are like muslin among textile fabrics, or sugar among 
groceries. They are staple goods always wanted, and the market 
is never known to be glutted with this fruit. 

But the real question implied by the title of this paper is, how 
to successfully cultivate the currant, and in this discussion I shall 
take the liberty of drawing largely upon my own experience. The 
Eibes family to which the currant belongs is rather a large one, 
including at least forty members. It is a native of Europe, Bus- 
Bian Siberia, and the northern parts of North America. The name 
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currant seems to be derived from Corinth from tbe similarity of 
the fruit to the Corinth raisin or am all grapes, of Zante, which are 
kuown as Corinth a or Currants. The three varieties best knovxi 
a^d most largely cultivated are the vibes ruhriun, alha, and 
nigrum — tbe red, white and black. The red is the universal favor- 
ite, although the white is by many preferred for table use on ac- 
count of its milder tiavor. The black currant has some reputation 
as a domestic remedy in some quarters, but is comparatively little 
known and less cultivated. There are a number of sub varietieB 
both of the white and the red currants, mostly of the latter. Of 
the former we have the White Grape and White I>utch, Of the 
latter we have the Eed Dutch, Victoria or Cherry, Stewart and the 
Long Bunch Holland, etc. 

Propagation is most readily accomplished by cuttings, though it 
is easily done by layering. The former is the most nsual method. 
The terminal portion of the new growth, of six or eight inches in 
length, should be taken off in autumn after the leaves have fallen, 
buried in well-drained soil to the depth of four or five inches, with 
the lower or butt end uppermost In the spring, as soon as the 
soil can be worked, a deep loam should be selected, well plowed, 
and made smooth and firm by the use of the harrow^ then marked 
off into rows thirty inches apart. Along the rows a trench should 
be made six inches deep and the cuttings planted eight or ten 
inohes apart in the row, care being taken to pack well the earth 
about the cuttin^Sj leaving the terminal bud two or three inches 
above ground. A mulch of strawy manure should be scattered 
oyer them to prevent the too large escape of moisture, and to pre- 
vent the sun from burning the young buds. All this work should 
be done as early in the season as possible, as the buds of the cur- 
rant are among the earliest to start, and delay would endanger them 
in the piocess of planting. A large proportion of cntting[s thus 
treated wiH become thrifty plants for the next year's setting in 
permanent positions. In order to the best results in a permanent 
plantation, c\ir rants should be planted in a deep fertile loam with 
a subsoil of yellow clay well enriched with plenty of stable manure, 
The ground should be nearly level, but with enough inclination to 
afford good drainage. Before planting, the ground should be deeply 
plowed and well pulverized and the plants deeply set and given 
plenty of room. The large growing varieties as the Cherry and 
Long Bunch Holland should be planted at least sis feet apart 
each way. This may seem to some almost like a waste of land, but 
a few years of growth will demonstrate its wisdom. Five years 
since I planted 1000 bushes of the cherry variety, foui feet apart 
each way, and now when they are in leaf it is difficult to get around 
among them. There should always be sufficient room so that they 
can be cultivated by the aid of a horse ivithout injury to the bushes. 
Some of the smaller growing varieties, as the Bed Dutch, could with 
propriety be planted five feet apart each way, still I think six feet 
the better distance. In order to the prosperity and profit of a cur- 
rant plantation, it should be kept well cultivated and absolutely 
free from weeds, grass j clover etc. It is a delusion to believe that 
currants can be successfully grown among grass, weeds, and bur- 
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dookB, along a stone wall or even a rail fence. They want the open 
field with plenty of air and sunlight. The better the culture, the 
better the fruit, and the better the fruit, the larger the market 
price, and the difference between $2 and $i per bushel is the extra 
margin, which the careful grower gets for his good work. 

A currant plantation does not arrive at full bearing till the fifth 
year from setting and does not require much trimming till the third 
year and then only, such branches are to be removed as is need- 
ful to give the bush a comely form. The size of the fruit may be 
much improved by removing in June a considerable portion of the 
new shoots that spring up from the roots — enough, however, should 
be left to furnish a proper supply of bearing canes, and it should 
be borne in mind that the new canes do not produce much, if any 
fruit until they are two years old. By removing a portion of the 
new growth, more air and light is admitted and the vital force of 
the plant is directed more to the fruit and less to the making of 
new wood. 

The currant is a great feeder, and as it is naturally inclined to 
produce a large crop every year; it requires constantly a liberal 
supply of fertilizing material to keep up the vigor of the plant. 
Nothing is better for this purpose than a generous amount of stable 
manure supplemented by a few quarts of wood ashes to each. This 
matter of furnishing a good supply of plant food should be con- 
scientiously attended to every year, or the grower will find that he 
will be punished with poor fruit and little of it. There is no dan- 
ger of over-feeding the currant. With my little plantation I fre- 
quently make a compost of the droppings of my chicken-house 
with muck, and apply about the bushes. With regard to trimming, 
good practical judgment is important in deciding what old wood 
should be taken out and how much new should be left. 

As I have before said, little trimming will be necessary till the 
fifth year, at least none of the old wood will need to be removed 
before that time. When currant bushes are treated with a liberal 
supply of manure, there will be a great tendency to send up new 
shoots from the roots, and enough of these should be removed to 
secure the admission of plenty of air and sunlight while enough are 
left to fill the places of the old stalks removed. A large portion 
of the growth of the currant bush up to the fifth year, will be in 
extending its branches, at which time it will have acquired full 
size and will produce a full crop. 

With regard to marketing, it is safe to say that none of our 
Northern small fruits possess better qualities than this. It grows 
well out of the reach of earth or sand thrown up by violent show- 
ers, and it can remain on the bush for days, or even weeks, with- 
out injury, after it is ready for the market. Harvesting should 
commence as soon as four-fifths of the berries are colored, as the 
partially ripe fruit makes the firmer jelly, though it lacks some- 
what of the finer flavor of fruit fully ripened. As this fruit is 
chiefly used for making jelly it is desirable that the plantation be 
made up of varieties that ripen at different periods, as the Bed 
Dutch for an early variety and the Victoria or Cherry for later 
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ripeniDg, The current oarries well to market, bat in order that it 
be Dot bruised or cruBhed, it should not be pat in packages of more 
than a fourth or a fifth of a bushel Let it be gatherea with care 
without leaves or other litter, put in nice, tidy, well-oovered pack- 
ages, and the market will always take it at a fair price. If tiie 
currant plantation is properly cared for, theB, like the vineyard, it 
shows little diBposition to exhibit off years. No one of our small 
fruits is lees affected by changes of temperature, by drought, or 
excess of moisture, by early or late frosts, thau this; and it requires 
no protection even in this climate; so that taking one year with 
another none yield more sure returns. From about 1000 bushes I 
gathered this last season 92 bushels, which yielded, often paying 
all expeneee of picking, baskets, e^tpressage and commission, $212^ 
Comparing it with grapes, raspberries or strawberries, and taking 
into account all the labor and risks of production, I think it equally 
profitable with them. 

To recapitulate — To make currant culture a success, plant mostly 
the larger varieties. Give plenty of room for air and light. Feed 
plentifully with stable manure and wood aahes. Keep clean and 
free from weeds and grass. *Do not hurry the harvesting. Send 
fruit to market in clean packages of moderate size, and free from 
leaves or any thing that may detract from the good appearance of 
the fruit, and the results will be satisfactory. 

DISCUSSION. 

President Elliot. Tou have heard this most excellent paper, 
Nowt if there are any points or questions that you wish to ask, I 
presume the Dootqr is willing that you should go to work and pick 
it to pieces* 

Mr. Barrett. I wish to ask the Doctor what quantity of ashes 
he puts on a hill. 

Dr, Friseelle. I think you can hardly put on too much* I have 
been in the habit of manuring my bushes every fall, giving them a 
liberal supply of manure, and digging around the roota in the fall 
of year. Have followed it during the summer with two or three 
quarts of ashes just as I happen to have them. I used what wpod 
ashes I bad. 

Mr. Barrett. One season I put about a bushel of ashes around 
each of several hills, and it killed out all the grass and weeds. 
While my neighbors failed, I had profuse crops of currants year 
after year. All the ashes we had, we put upon those plants, and 
while my neighbors* plants were infested with the currant worm, 
mine were entirely exempt. 

Dr. Frisselle. I knew a man who had some currant bushes that 
he thought were useless, and he took occasion to throw a quantity 
of ashea around them, covering them up more or less. In the 
spring he cut out the old bushes, by the advice of, I think, the 
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presideot of this society, and the result was there were sent up 
from among those ashes many young shoots which did remarkably 
well. They went on bearing much to the disappointment of the 
owner, and pleasantly disappointed every body. 
Mr. Barrett. Is it not an antidote for the currant parasite? 
Dr. Frisselle. I don't think I would say that. I think all vege- 
tation that is in vigorous, active condition, resists all parasites and 
resists all diseases more than weak, feeble plants. Perhaps it 
would not keep off the currant worm, as that is a vigorous enemy 
that goes almost anywhere. 
A member. What kind of ashes do you use? 
Dr* Frisselle. Use wood ashes only. 

President Elliot. I would ask the doctor if he detected any dif- 
ference in the quality of his currants. If I remember rightly, a 
part of them were Stewart seedlings and part Ked Dutch. 

Dr. Frisselle. They were nearly all of them the Victoria or 
cherry currant, and a small part of them were Red Dutch. 
President Elliot. Which was the strongest grower? 
Dr. Frisselle. The Victoria, by all means. 
President Elliot. Now, there is one point I want to call your 
attention to in regard to making currant cuttings. Dr. Frisselle 
recommends cutting them in the fall and burying them with the 
butB up. Another way is to have the ground prepared at the time 
you are making cuttings in the fall, and plant them where they are 
to remain and grow the next year, so that the tops will just be level 
with the surface of the ground. In the spring take a light rake 
and stir the soil a little around the cuttings. This will not injure 
the buds and it helps much. The doctor said they did not require 
protection. That has been the usual method of growing currants, 
but we find in late years we have lost several crops of currants by 
not having them covered. Those that have protected their cur- 
rants say they are almost sure of a crop. 

Dr. Frisselle. During the five years my currant plantation has 
been set out it ha» every year done well. The snow has some sea- 
Bons been very deep and covered it up. 

President Elliot. The Doctor is very nicely situated. He has 
very fine water protection, so that he has no danger from late frosts 
in the spring. TherG is one other matter I want to call attention 
to, and that is in regard to ashes. Those who have made the closest 
Btudy of fertilizers tell us there is nothing that we can use on fruits, 
atrawberries, gooseberriee» or anything else, that is a better fertil- 
izer than ashes* If^ instead of throwing our wood ashes in the 
toad-way, we should scatter them over our strawberry beds we 
would have better crops. 
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Mr. Grimes. It is a very easy matter to understaod why the 
soil does not freeze deep near these lakes. I remember a number 
of years ago I went out to survey a piece of land, and after we 
were through we went out on a small island in the lake, that was 
covered with very nice little trees. The next morning I thought 
I would block out some of those plants, and upon going there witb. 
our tools we were surprised to find there was no frost around them, 
although the ground everywhere else near the lake was' frozen to ei 
depth o£ several feet. We dug them out and took them home- 
Well, my theory is this: When water freezes, as a matter of course, 
heat must be drawn out somewhere, and the ice not being porous 
the heat must escape through the nearest soil into the air, and that 
I concluded was the reason this land wasn't frozen; the heat 
escaped from the water into the soil. 
President Elliot. Were these trees mulched with leaves? 
Mr. Grimes. No, I don't think they were much. There might 
have been some leaves gathered there, but not any great quantity- 
President Elliot. It is a fact that in heavy timber where there 
are three or four inches of leaves on the ground we hardly ever 
find any frost in winter. If there is a light snow fall in the fore- 
part of the winter, you will find, as a general rule, that the soil is 
not frozen very deep. 



The following paper was then read: 

ECONOMICAL FOEESTEY. 
By Mr, Barrett^ of Brown's Valley, 

What I am to say now is not my own personal observation or 
experience, but something that has been told me by a gentleman 
with whom I am personally acquainted, and who is reliable in 
every sense of the word. 

I have had a large experience during the brief period I have 
been in the West, in raising forest trees; and I discover there is 
a Iftmentable dilapidation in many of our tree claims, despite the 
faithful work of the owners, as best they know how to discharge 
their duties. 

I have a tree claim which is now in its fifth or sixth year, and it 
certainly has cost me all that farm is worth to develop ten acres to 
a proper degree. 

Eecently I had occasion to be present at an Indian council, at 
the reservation near Browns Valley, and had a conversation with 
the Indian agent, William McKusick, who is an intelligent man, 
and has had considerable experience in raising wood ; he said there 
was a method, which he defined to me, and cited Mr. George Port 
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of Millbank, South Dakota, as one who would corroborate his state- 
ment. Mr. Port is travqling a^ent for Wood Bros'., agricultural 
machinery, and has been careful to observe everything of the kind. 
He said in substance that a gentleman who owns a tree-claim in 
South Dakota (who I think is an eastern man and yery intelligent), 
had endeavored to copy nature in the development* of a forest Ac- 
cordingly he had ignored to a great extent the letter of the law, 
and followed his own dictum in reference to method. He culti- 
vated his ten acres four successive years before he attempted to de- 
velop trees, and each year he went deeper until the fourth year he 
got down to the depth he wanted which was over a foot if not 18 
inches. In the fourth year he turned the weeds under where they 
were in blossom. Late in the fall, just before the ground froze up, 
he dragged his ground, as he would for corn, a great many times 
and pulverized it. Then he mixed a variety of seeds indigenous to 
his climate, box-elder, ash and I think some maple which he sowed 
broadcast with his hand, as we used to sow in the old fashioned 
time. Then he put on his drag and dragged, it thoroughly. That 
is all he ever did to his tree-claim. The next season those seeds 
grew up very thick and had a struggle during summer against the 
weeds that over topped the little things but they survived. They 
were of course very small but were in a comparatively healthy con- 
dition. He let them grow. The next season there was quite a com- 
petition between the weeds and the young trees, the third year the 
young trees began to gain upon the weeds; the fourth and fifth 
years they towered above the weeds and over-shaded the weeds and 
grass, so that nothing of this kind could grow under. He never 
used a hoe or cultivator and in due time he made application for a 
charter. Of course he had to swear that he hadn't followed the let- 
ter of the law but there were the trees of a superior kind, and many 
of them; and on the strength of that. Uncle Sam gave him a char- 
ter. He writes me that they are the best trees he ever saw in the 
West, being ta]l, symmetrical, beautiful and of a superior grade of 
forest trees. That is the substance of what wi^s written me by 
Mr. George Port, and it is corroborated by Mr. McKusick. 

I thought these facts were of sufficient consequence for us to 
have a deliberate consideration over, and I hope you will criticize 
them as they require it, and see if in your opinion they should be 
put upon record. If it can be carried out in practice, why, only 
conceive what a vast amount of cost will be abridged, and what suc- 
cess we will have in developing forests all over the Northwest. Of 
course it is a disadvantage to us fellows who are engaged in selling 
trees. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Miller. Do you know what variety of trees those were? 
Mr. Barrett. He had ash, and, if I remember right, he had 
sugar maple. 
Mr. Miller. What kind of ash? 
Mr. Barrett. Native ash. 
Mr. Harris. That method of starting a forest is very near to 
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natare'a method and we have no business to criticize its way. 
Now, wherever joa find forests, that is, good, sabstantial foresta* 
they have not been set by the hand of num, and if men want to 
forest this border ooontry they mnst keep out prairie fires and con- 
fine themaelves just as nearly to nature's metiiods aa possible, A 
great many years ago I was called upon to speak on this forestry 
qnestioB, and I made the same statement which I have jost made 
in your presence- When I settled down upon my place there was 
a little prairie there. For two years I secured my hay npon it. 
Hazel brush sprung up in little patches, and by meana of bloe jays 
carrying seeds, in about five years, oak trees, and hickory trees, 
were springing np all over that prairie. I purchased the land since 
and it cost about $20 an acre to get out that crop that nature had 
planted there^ and among it were some of the finest specimens of 
red oak and young hickories you will find in the state of Minne- 
sota- Now, I think if nature could have been left to hei-self she 
conld have spread this forest half a mile or a mile a year. Take, 
for^instance, the timber in Fillmore county. That hasn't been 
planted by the hand of man, but it has come there by this same 
blue jay process and such kinds of things, and I believe there is a 
good deal in the theory Mr. Barret has mentioned as developed by 
a Dakotian, in mixing a large number of varieties and sowing them 
thickly. The ti-ees that are set out by man must be somewhat 
crowded together as a kind of protection, otherwise they spread 
themselves out near the ground and either beccme crooked trees 
or so'full of kuots from the ground up as to be useless as lumber. 
I have no doubt the weeds that grew on this plantation the first 
year were beneficial. There were not enough of them to smothar 
the trees out, and they afforded a protection from the sun along in 
July and August, which helped them to survive. 

Mr.Pearce. Mr. President: I think there has been a good deal 
of error in regard to planting trees on tree-claims. I think tlxcu- 
sands of dollars have been spent with no profit resulting, I think 
the only way to grow forests is to grow them from seeds, and the 
paper read by Mr. Barrett is a good one. 

I have experimented a good deal with different varieties of trees 
that cannot be transplanted. The oak cannot be transplanted. You 
can gather a bushel of seeds and plant them in the falL and they 
will grow in the spring and make a forest; when you take all these 
seeds and put them on the ground thick and let them grow up, the 
weak will die and the strong will live. Now, that is universal the 
world over. There is only one tree out of a hundred that ought to 
be planted. When you sow seed the weak die and the strong live 
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and will contiuue to Hve^ and from all my experience and observa- 
tiorij wherever the seed has been put in the ground, success has 
been the result, I would say to any man who has a tree-claim: 
prepare your ground, bay five or ten dollars worth of seed and go 
at it in a business way. It applies to all trees, evergreens, and 
everything else. It is the correct way. 

Mr. Gaylord. Does anyone know what season of the year gray 
ash seeds are fit for planting? / 

Mr. Pearce, The seeds drop just before the leaves fall. First 
the fruit drops and then the leaves. 

Mr, Miller. I have had some little experience in planting the 
European larch. I plant them as you would nursery stock, about 
eight feet apart and from two to three feet apart in the rows. I 
cultivate the rows the same as corn, and they grow very rapidly 
and strong and straight. As soon as they begin to crowd each 
other I thin them and use the thinnings for railroad ties. Not 
only BO, but the timber is said to be quite as durable as red cedar, 
and if such is the case I don't see why the Dakota man wouldn't 
select thiit timber. You can get them for about a dollar a thou- 
sand, boxed and shipped. 

President Elliot, Those would be seedlings. I would not advise 
anyone to take anything less than trees three years old. 

A member. When you get them planted out they grow fast 
and straight. They don't warp at all, and as they grow upon each 
other the good have nothing but a small bunch of branches at the 
top. I have them in my ground now that are 60 feet high, some 
of them, and as straight as an arrow. 

President Elliot. I see here a gentleman that has had quite 
extensive experience in ealtivating tree-claims. I refer to Mr. 
Foleom, whom I shall call upon to give his experience. 

Mr. Folsom. The suggestion advanced by our friend, Mr. Bar- 
ret, is a good one. It is about the right thing. It hit the nail on. 
the head, and is the first suggestion that ever looked exactly feas- 
ible. That deep plowing was the secret of the success in that little 
tree-claim. A gentleman in Sioux Falls told me that during the 
war, or just before, he was digging a well and had got down sixty 
or sixty^five feet when it caved in, and as he couldn't secure water, 
he filled it up again and planted a row of trees, one tree being just 
where this well was. How large a tree do you suppose he raised 
there in eighteen or nineteen years? He said it overrun seven 
feet in circumference. Now that is so much for deep plowing. 

Mr, Folsom then spoke at some length regarding the injustice 
of the present tree-claim law, and concluded as follows: 
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I have very little faith in raising trees now tmless this govem- 
ment will back us up. It occurs to me that we bad better put otir- 
eelves on record immediately, before we go homd. by a serieB of 
resolations covering the ground that has already been defined^ 
making a demand on Cougress so and so. There is a tendency on 
the part of our Congressmen — and they don*t know mouh; they 
don't know as much as we do, for what we know, we know by hard 
knocks. Now, these Congressmen have proposed to repeal the tim- 
ber culture act simply because certain men have betrayed their 
trnet, and others have had ill-luck and have changed the tree-claim 
to preemption. This timber claim law, with all its defects, has 
resulted in some good to quite an extent over the west, and with- 
out it we would not have gained the position we now occupy. 

I make a motion that the chairman appoint a committee, if the 
committee is not already chosen, and instruct said committee to 
present our views upon the question that we are analyzing, and put 
it upon record and also have it published in our daily papers and 
sent to our Congressmen. 

The people of Minnesota and the people of the Northwest are 
looking to the action of this body. We are quite conserrative; we 
base our calculations upon our experience, and what we say has an 
effect upon the people at large, and if we put ourselves upon record 
upon that point it will have a salutary effect upon our Congreas- 
men. I make that motion. 

Mr. Harris. I second the motion. 

President Elliot. I would like to state one or two points in re- 
gard to this discussion, that it may go on record before the motion 
itself. The great success of that man spoken of, was just as Mr. 
Folsom said, it was his deep cultivation through four years. This 
is where they have all failed. The Northern Pacific, when it first 
started, began to grow trees along its line. They only just turned 
up a furrow and put the cuttings in, and thought they were going 
to make a success of growing trees that way. The consequence 
was they lost every tree, not one tree in five thousand grew; where- 
as, if they had gone to work and prepared their groundj they would 
have met with better success. 

There was a point, too, brought out in regard to little trees being 
overrun with weeds. Now, that deep cultivation gave a chance for 
root growth. The soil was in condition to take up the moisture and 
retain it just the same as a sponge woidd, and while those large 
weeds were overtopping, they were going down to get root growth, 
and each successive year, as time went on, they kept gaining on the 
weeds. That is the reason that man met with succesB. 
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There was a point that Mr. Pearoe brought out in regard to 
planting trees; it was that the best would euryive. It is the sur- 
Tival of the fittest with everything, not only with mankind, but 
-with the vegetable kingdom. 

Anyone who has had experience in growing trees knows that 
there are a great many trees which are crooked, ill-shaped and un- 
thrifty. It is thrifty, straight-growing trees that always succeed. 
These are points I wish you would consider. 

Now, in regard to this motion. I think it would be well to put 
ourselves on record. 

The resolution was carried, after which the following committee 
on forestry resolutions was appointed by President Elliot: 

J. O. Barrett (Chairman), F. H. Folsom, J, T, Grimes. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



Mr. Barrett read the following report of the Lakeside Horticul- 
tural Society: 

BEPOKT OF THE LAKESIDE HORTIGULTUEAL 
SOCIETY. 

Bj Jerome G. Todd, Secretary. 

The Horticultural progress in this part of the state is by no 
means discouraging* The few individuals, who in the early settle- 
ments ventured to raise fruit plante, are succeeding better than at 
first. The droth last summer severely tried our plants, but there 
was not any marked damage. Of course the crop was meagre. 
Appreciative farmers are more earnest in growing wind breaks 
around their buildings and gardens. On the shores of the Big 
Stone and Traverse lakes the crabs are doing better than farther 
back on the prairie. 

The demand for young forest trees is increasing* Evergreens 
rightly managed are proving a success. Raspberries, gooseberries 
and currants are beginning to reward the hand of the judicious 
cultivator. Blackberries are not yet sufficiently tested to warrant 
a positive report. They survive the winters when properly cared 
for. Thus far thievish boys and birds have been pretty well sup- 
plied with our small fruits and plums. If they are honest enough 
to tell the truth, I think they will say fruit raising about this city 
ia quite a success. Dewberries endure the climate well; the 
depredators can better say whether the yield is good. 

The annual reports of the State Society are highly appreciated. 
We feel quite confident there is to be a new impetus given to our 
work. Through these reports atid the doings of our society there 
is about to begin a horticultural revival of religion. 



Mr, Wilcox. Mr. Chairman: I hardly know in just what form 
to put it^ but I wish to say that there was organized a year ago a 
State Beekeeper's Association that voted to become auxiliary to the 
State Horticultural Societyj under the constitution, and while 
several of our important members are laid up with sickness, and 
the secretary is not here, I have complied with the requirements of 
the Horticultural Society, and have handed to its secretary a short 
report and list of members. I am a little uncertain what course 
should be taken by this society^ but I thought it would be well to 
receive such kindred societies as would come under our constitu- 
tion as auxiliary societies, and so define their status, I would 
move that the Beekeeper's Society be received. 

President Elliot. I think it would be better not to receive the 
motion now, as a committee has been appointed to look into the 
matter. 
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COT^I^ESPONDENCE- 



The following communications were read : 

South Haven, Mich., January 1» 1890, 

S. D. Hillman, Secreiary, etc. 

Ml" Dear Sir:— I am indebted to you for a copy of the pro- 
granime for your annual meeting, to occur at Excelsior, on 21st to 
23d inst. 

Since my visit to your state some years since, and the acq[uaint- 
anoe then formed with a few of your leading horticulturist a, I have 
not ceased to feel a special interest in the society and its delibera- 
tions; hence^ I the morfe regret that it is not convenient or even 
practicable that I should attend. 

The winter here, is, bo far a very exceptional one. A few inches 
o! damp enow fell the last of November, but disappeared within 
three or four days; since that time the mercury has ranged from 
40"* to 60^ ; it has been down to two or three de^ees below freezing 
only two or three times, till yesterday morning, when it showed 
21"^, for the first time this winter. This morning the mercury is 
47^, and raising. 

The result, so far, is, that the fruit buds of the peach are already 
considerably enlarged; in some cases, even showing the color of the 
petals. This occasions grave fears for the safety of the coming 
crop of this fruit; since the occurrence of even a moderately severe 
paroxysm of cold would find the incipient bloom illy prepared to 
withstand it 

Well, should we be unable to supply you the accustomed contin- 
gent of peaches next year, I trust you will accept the will for the 
deed, and hope for better things in the future. 

With confidence that your meeting will prove a profitable and 
enjoyable one, I remain 

Very truly yours, 

T. T. LYON. 



Ottawa, January 15, 1890. 
S, D. Hillman, Secretary, etc. 

My Dear Sie;^— I thank you for your kind invitation to attend 

your meeting in Excelsior, on 21st to 24th January. I regret that 

other engagements will prevent me from being present, and eiu- 

cerely hope that you may have a pleasant and profitable occasion. 

Tours, very sincerely, 

WILLIAM SAUNDEES. 
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Otay, San Diego Co,, Cal., January 33, 1890. 

Minnesota State HoriicuUural Socwfij. 

We fiend greetings, aud an olive branch ae a token that there is 
a green spot on earth yet, and thirty-four kinds of flowers picked 
from ray garden today. 

Yes, they were^ grown in a hot house, 100 miles square, with 
naught but the bright dome of heaven to keep the frost out. 

I would sooner live here in a hut, thatched with tul^o grass, than 
to live in Washburn's palace, and have I scream six months of the 
year. 

G. S. WOOLSEF. 



Mr. Gaylord was then iati'oduced to the meeting, aud asked to 
gi\-e a report of the last meeting at Waverly. He replied that he 
had not had time to make a written report, as he had not re- 
ceived his credentials to their meeting until a day or two before, 
which was entirely occupied iu making preparations necessary for 
leaving home, but would say: 

Our meeting at Waverly was one of interest but with a smell 
number in attendance, particularly was this true as to th^ citizene 
of Waverly, who were out in very limited numbers. 

Some very interesting papers were readj one by M. E, Hinkley, 
of Marcus, Iowa, od the black spruces he had secured from the 
Black Hills, exhibiting some very fine specimens of young trees. 

R. P. Speer, refusing to act as president another term, J* C. Fer- 
ris, of Hampton, was unanimously elected for president for the 
ensuing year^ and Elmer Reeve, for secretary; vice president, C, H> 
True, of Edge wood, and Norman Beevej treasurer. 

Some very interesting articles were read on the tree agent laws, 
one in favor of more law, by J. C. Ferris; one opposed to the Min- 
nesota law, by E. M. Sherman, and a number of others both pro and 
con, t 

During the last evening the society was given a first-class liter- 
ary entertainment by the professional teachers, and high school 
scholars of Waverly, displaying an unusual degree of thorough 
training which made the evening^s exercises eminently successful. 
Well may Waverly be proud of their professor. 

It might be well to add the society recommended for the Rus- 
sian list the Hibernal and Lieby, adding for a general list a num- 
ber of the old varieties- Our state secretary, George Yan Hon- 
ten, responded after the close of the school entertainment with an 
address both able and sublimej showing a master's work by a mas- 
ter's hanti 
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Mr. Burnett, of Manitoba, was then introduced, and said: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

In my wanderings to and fro I have been called upon to address 
meetings upon divers subjects^ principally political, but never ex- 
pected to have the honor of expressing my views in public on horti- 
culture, for the reason that I have do views on horticalture. 

I have corae 600 miles for the purpose of getting all the infor- 
mation I could on the subject. We have no horticultural society 
m onr country. There are a few "cranks" like Mr. Frankland and 
myself. I should imagine we are about the same as you were 25 
years ago — imbued with the idea that fruit could be cultivated in 
Manitoba, notwithstanding that it is getting away np pretty near 
the arctic circle. 

It is not our Manitoba winter that preTents our growing fruit 
We sort of blame yon Minnesota people. You will persist in send- 
ing us occasionally, especially last summer, some of those hot 
winds. If you would only send them in the winter time we would 
not blame you so much, but in the summer time we do, because it 
Btops us, to a great extent, in raising fruit. Notwithstanding that, 
we have been trying to get our supplies from a state like Minneso- 
ta, which is claimed very much resembles our own. The ^eneral- 
ity of farmers have the idea that getting stock from New York, or 
Florida, is about as successful a way to grow fruit as getting it 
from Minnesota. I don*t think so. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. The farmers in Manitoba have been at it in a small 
way for the past seven or eight years but without success. For 
my part, as I said before, I am only a novice; have been at it only 
four or five years. 

We have some native plums which have stood the winter very 
welh So far as small fruit is concerned, I have been quite suc- 
cessful in raising them. In apples we are not able to do anything 
at all. Have tried crab apples* but they don't do well; but still I 
am going to persevere and see if I can't make it somewhat of a 
success. 

Mr. Gay lord. How about the Russian apples ? Have you tried 
them'? 

Mr, Burnett. The government has started an experiment sta- 
tion and there have been some put out there, but we do not know 
what the result will be. 

Mr. Barrett Is the Canadian government doing anything for 
forestry ? 

Mr. Burnett. Nothing whatever. We don*t actually feel the 
want of trees up there that you do here. Where I come from^ it is 
broken— hilly. 

Mn Barrett. Bo farmers take interest in forestry? 

Mr. Bnrnettp Very little indeed. 

Mr* Gay lord. Tell ns some of the best plums that you have. 

Mr. Burnett. We have three kinds. I have the three kinds 
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growing near my house* None of tbem are rery good We have 
the largest kind there, bnt it is not good to eat. We just use it for 
preserving. 

President Elliot Tour natiTe raspberries are the same as our 
native raspberries here, the common red raspberries? 

Mr, Burnett We have two kinds; two kinds of red ones. On© 
with a smooth stalk and one with a prickly stalk. 

President Elliot, Are they both frnitfal? 

Mr, Burnett, They seem to be very irregular in bearing. One 
year they have a good stalk and the next year none at all. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Burnett also said that they had any 
quantity of black currants and high-bQsh blaeberries, but no black- 
berries. Gooseberry bushes grew large and bore very heavily 
under cultivation. The berries were smooth and very small. He 
had never seen any native crab apple trees, but they had ash^ soft 
maple, hard maple and elm trees. 

The meeting then adjourned until 7 o'clock p. M, 



ETENING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, JAKUAKT 21, 1890, 

The meeting was called to order by Vice-President J< O, Barrett, 
of Brown's Yalley- 

A solo was rendered by one of the young ladlea, entitled, '^ The 
Best of All," 

Dr* Perkins then gave a very cordial and able address of welconae 
to the members of the societyj which was responded to by Mr- 
Grimes, 

RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 
B^ J. T. GrimeSf Minneapolis. 

Ladies timl GenUt'tneu ofExcehior: 

The pleaaant daty and privilege has been assigned me, on behalf 
of the State Horticultural Society, of Miimesota, to respond to the 
warm r*H^e*ptioii and cordial welcome which jou have extended onto 
us, through your fellow-townsman, the genial Dr, Perkins, 

We are not surprised at the reception given us here today, for we 
meet not as strangers but as friends^ who have a mutual interest 
in the advancement of horticulture in all its branches applicable to 
ovir own State and the Northwest, Some of the very best horti- 
culturists within our councils, are citizens of your town, and we 
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feel proud to make the acknowledgment here today. "By your 
frnitfi ye are known/* Not only ie the reputation local, but abroad 
&8 well, are the fruits of Excelsior and Minnetonka known. In the 
exhibit of fruits made by this society at Philadelphia in 76, and in 
which you took a prominent place, the question was there aaked 
me if I would be bo kind as to tell by what secret process we got 
that beautiful finish on our fruits? 

At the last meeting of the American Horticultural Society, held 
IB California, when the subject of grapes was under discussiou, 
President Earle called upon me to inform them how wo grew such 
fine grapes up there in Minnesota, as he saw on exhibition at ^ew 
Orleans? Of course I did not tell them, those grapes were all 
grown round about Lake Minnetonka. 

Not only have you been succeeeful in the production and growth 
of fruitSj but your skill in scientific horticulture has been carried 
out in the work of adorning your homes, and making them attrac- 
tive and pleasant. Brother Gould has been guilty of producing 
Bome of the finest roses which I have ever seen. 

There is no better index to culture and refinement thaA we see 
here round about us. The stamp which you here affix, will upon 
the future of your village remain indelible. 

But, then, there is something more behind all this, which we 
Lave not yet noticed. I remember in 1855, Minneapolis then boasted 
a population of 300 {*) on the west side of the river, and we made 
it a business to look after sti^angers and take them in. We could 
then show our immense water power in all its native wildness, and 
point out the natural advantages that would eventually build up a 
eity of 100,000 people. Our conservative Eastern friends were a 
little slow to see the grouuds of our prophetical vision, and we, 
oureelves^ were a little distrustful of our own statements. But 
then, we welcomed everybody, and still welcome them, and herein 
was the secret of our success and development. 

Do not understand me to say that your delightful village will 
ever make as large a city as Minneapolis, but, then, you will eoon 
grmv info Minneapolis as tit Paul is now doing. 

What could be more beautiful, more enchanting, than that pure 
sheet of sparkling water, which you call Minnetonka? What 
secret delight the view inspires? Our hearts beat with high satis- 
faction as we pour out our congratulations upon the tenants of those 
rural village homes. Look out around you, upon the sloping 
wootUandSj the little hills, the fruitful vales, the flowery lawns, and 
call them, if you please, all your own! Only let me remind you 
that others have a delight in them as well as yourselves. TV^hat 
mean those beautiful cottages erected along the shores, and used 
only as summer resorts? Wealth, beauty and refinement here 
congregate for a season and make gay the Saratoga of the West, 

We are here as your guests today, and you receive us with a 
Toyal, old-fashioned welcome. We come to do honest work for the 
benefit of the whole State, iu the interest and in the advancement 

of horticulture, and while we claim to be aggressive, are not corn- 
et. 
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bative; our only weapon is the amber cane, but when we marBballed 
our forces and came m sight, and found that you had already hoisted 
the white ilag, we left our Cain behind. ( ^ ). 

But then we have along our reserve force of invincibles, uoder 
the command of Brother Wilcox, "Company B,'* composed of the 
most ingenious chemical operators who have discovered the rare 
and valuable secret of enriching themselves without impoverishing 
others; who extract the most delicious sweets from every fragrant 
herb, without wounding its substance or diminishing its odors, and 
at the same time distributing and mingling the fruitful polleu so 
as to generate new varieties of fruits, flowers, grains and vegetables. 
True, these allies of ours are only semi-horticultural or high^breds 
(hybrids), as my friend, Mr. Gideon, would say, but are, nevertbe- 
leea, very excellent in quality and valuable auxiliaries to our work* 
The moral application here defined would seem to be, success 
succeeds; but merit surely wins. 

And, now, Mr. President, in your behalf, and in behalf of our 
visiting members present, and the fraternity at large, again allow 
me to tender our sincere thanks for the invitation giveci, and the 
welcome so cordially bestowed upon us, assuring our worthy 
Excelsior friends that it is our desire to cultivate the acquaintauce 
BO happily begun, that when we leave you as a representative 
body, we shall individually cherish and hold in our affections the 
most pleasant memories of the past. 

Note (1). Minneapolis has now a population of over 140.000. 

I4<yt9 i1). It bas been the oostom of the Amber Cane Asaooiation, hemfore, to meet with 
QA at tho annaal meeting, bat at the present, the Beekeepers AsBocmtion have taken their 
, and will oecnpy a part of the time in disonesing sabjects connected with that tQdostrr- 



President Elliot then read his annual address \ 

PEESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 



MeniheTB of the Minnesota Hor,ticultural Socieiyj Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

EKcelsior, whose people are overflowing with hospitality, has 
honored our Society by extending to its members entertainment 
and a very cordial invitation to hold our 23d annual meeting at this 
place, THb pleasant lake-side town, with its graded streets, 
hotels, banks, stores, beautiful churches, schools, yiue-clad cot- 
tages, and inviting commons, little resembles the hamlet 
of half a dozen log and board buildings surrounded by heavy forest 
growth that I found on my first visit to this place in the fall of 
1854. Pardon me if I refer to that long dreary ride and its im- 
pressions, as we wound our tortuous way on a cold December day, 
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over the creoked roandabout road along the shores of lakes and 
through marshes, over hill and dale, through the black oaks and 
thick hazel underbrush, colliding with grubs and stumps contin- 
ually; jading our stage horses as they travelled up and dowp steep 
hills, taking the whole long day to accomplish these twenty-eight 
miles, the shortest way from Minneapolis, if I remember correctly; 
but now so delightful a drive with its easy, smooth, graded road- 
bed, that I have driven from this place to Minneapolis in two short 
hours. I wus then a rosy-cheeked boy, full of ambitions anticipa- 
tions, having my first experience of pioneer life; and our earlv im- 
pressions are said to be the most lusting. The one incident of that 
eventful trip more prominent in my mind than any other, which I 
still remember with pleasure, was the open, hearty, kindly greeting 
of the only landlord in the place, Mr. George Galpin, as my friend, 
Mr. Horace Shepley, and I turned our tired horses up to his hospi- 
table doors. How changed now; (not the hospitality to friends, 
for that element was deeply rooted in the hearts of this people) 
but the scenery and landscape, the heavy forest growth of lofty 
maples, elms, black walnuts, butternuts, baswood and other smaller 
growths, have disappeared before the sturdy woodman's ax to pre- 
pare the ground for the fruit trees, vines and small fruits that 
now adorn every hill side and grow in such plenteous luxuriance in 
this beautiful, homelike, suburban village. 

The Excelsior of to-day, with its motto ^*Still Higher,'* "Ever 
Upward," said by one of its pioneer settlers to "possess almost 
everything that the heart of man could wish for," is what its pre- 
serving, energetic; enterprising, hospitable people have made it 
by combined effort, one of the most homelike, beautiful summer 
resorts on this lake, renowned for its bays, promontories, penin- 
sulas, islands, capes, splendid fishing, its many villa-houses and 
picturesque spots. 

Kind friends, we would like to stop and dwell upon many other 
pleasant things that could be said about this truly delightful 
health-giving resort and its people, but time will not admit, and 
we pass on to some of the graver questions which we have assem- 
bled from far and near to consider. 

I trust all have come with the desire to interchange thoughts 
Mid compare experiences, modes and methods of developing our 
industries, fraught with so much importance to all the epeople of this 
great state. Many of us have had in the past high ambitions and 
great expectations, but I think our ardor has been sometimes damp- 
ened by the icy fingers of the cold north wind of winter and the 
scorching drouth of summer. Practical acquaintance and contin- 
aed and varied personal observation have taught us some things of 
real worth and value; but we also find there are other problems 
bearing upon the future development of the fruit interests of our 
State, that are at present requiring our closest attention. What 
we would do and what we can do, are two very different and diffi- 
cult problems to meet in all their intricate bearings. I hope you • 
will give fair, wise and judicious consideration in the advancing of 
new theories on all questions under consideration. If there are 
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those who have strong preconceived notions of what can and ou^ht 
to be doncj there may be others who are "doubting Thomases" with 
fears about the wisdom of introducing certain new, untested varie- 
ties presented for trial and favor. The unfavorable experiences in 
many instances of our best informed horticulturists cau'se many to 
look with disfavor upon the introduction of Bussian apples to the 
esclneiou of the best of our most hardy seedlings. While on the 
other handj there are those who greatlv desire to try all things 
new offered, and the last presented for favor is the one in which 
they have the greatest faith. I believe our only road to success is 
by experiment ! Experiment ! 

The only way out of this diflBiculty is to continue sowing seed of 
the finest specimens, of the longest keeping and hardiest native, 
or foreign varieties. By this means we shall finally attain a de- 
gree of success. From all the reports I can gather, i conclude we 
shall not derive the immediate benefit that many expect by plant- 
ing largely of the Bussian varieties. 

Our State is situated latitude 43-30° and 49 24° North, and 
longitude 89-39° and 97-5° West. Its extreme length North and 
South is 380 miles and its breadth varies from 180 miles in the 
middle to 262 miles on the Southern and 337 near the Northern 
boundary. The area of land is 50,335,367 acres — of water 3j608»- 
012 acres, or a total area of 78,649 square miles or 53,947,378 
acres. This area occupies nearly the center of our continent, and 
is the highest land between the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson's Bay. 
This elevated plateau is one thousand feet above the sea level and 
forms the water-shed for the three principal rivers of our conti- 
nent. Within this hirge area are very many beautiful 3akes, from 
one to thirty miles across, on the shores of which and along the 
banks of our numerous streams are many suitable picturesque 
sites for homes, orchards, vineyards, and small fruit gardens, from 
which an incalculable supply of wholesome, nutritious food will be 
produced when improved by persistent, patient, industrious horii- 
culturists. 

If we consider our State geographically we shall find it is situa- 
ted on the northermost limit of successful fruit culture, nnless our 
Manitoba liorticulturists should develop to the contrary. In the 
southern tiers of counties, the apple (pyras mains) grows quite 
abundautly; in the middle or interior counties, near very large 
streams and other bodies of water, it is successful to a limited ex- 
tent; while in the northern half of our State it is almost impossi- 
ble to grow it with any degree of success. Thus you will see there 
is an actual necessity for dividing or districting our State into 
three or more distinct divisions, wi^'h the pomological work ao 
arranged, that the people of each of these separate parts shall de- 
rive their full share of beneficial instruction. As we develop our 
experimental work, doubtless we shall find many varieties of worth 
and value, adapted to cultivation in the southern that are wholly 
unfit to grow (except as an experiment) in the northern part 

Therefore, I think it would be well for our Society to consider 
the advisibility of selecting a committee of experienced persons 
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to prepare Bpeciel liBts adapted by acclimation to the different seo- 
tionB of our State. When you consider the great difference in 
climate between the extreme southern and northern tiers of coun- 
ties, I think it will show plainly to all that whatever recom- 
mendations we make for each section should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

It would be well for you to further consider what are the most 
feasible xneaos and through what instrumentalities can we dissem- 
mlnate the knowledge that is so much needed to give encourage- 
ment and help forward the interests of horticulture in all portions 
of our state. Also, what particular lines of horticultural industry 
, needs more than all others our present undivided, wise and judi- 
eions attention. It is apparent to those most intimately acquainted 
with the needs of the people that we, as individuals and as a 
society, should give larger scope and breadth to our work, that the 
masses may derive a greater amount of instruction and benefit 
from our experience and teaching. You, as members of a pro- 
^essive organisation, should seek always to keep in the foremost 
edtieational ranks in matters pertaining to horticulture, and aid 
and assist with your dearly lK)ught 'experience in formulating cor- 
rective laws for guarding the inexperienced and unskilled begin- 
nerein horticultural pursuits from imposition and fraud and a 
wasteful expenditure of their substance on worthless nursery stock 
of no value in this climate. 

There has been a question raised by some of the citizens of our 
state, (I am happy to say they do not belong to this organization) 
whether the members of this society were putting forth the energy 
and effort they should for the advancement of horticulture in all 
its various forms, and whether the people at large were deriving 
benefits adequate to the amount of money drawn from our state 
treasury, and expended yearly for our expenses and printing our 
annual reports. Healthy criticism or honest critical judgment is 
all right; but when it comes from professional critics and fault 
finders, particularly without cause or reason, it gives but little 
alarm to tlie members of an organization who are trying to do 
faithful, effective work in contributing to the development and 
prosperity of the horticultural interests in an honest and judicious 
manner. If our efforts for the improvement of these great inter- 
Bste are not appreciated by some (a few — not many) of the people 
of onr state, the commendation and praise we receive from abroad 
by those rendering the same service in similar lines of duty, and 
qualified to appreciate the diflBculties by which we are surrounded, 
oonipeusates in a measure for this constant censoriousness. To 
err is but human, and he who can do or Sc*y aught that shall not 
be criticised by some one, must be possessed with endowments 
bordering on the divine. Where is there another organization in 
our state that can show a better, clearer, more effective record of 
honest purpose and effort, or one that has put forth greater zeal or 
ambition to overcome the impediments, obstables, difficulties and 
hbdraEces that have environed our every action. Our intentions 
have been honest and upright, if our accomplishment of good 
mvMs have not been all we could desire. Our members, like 
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hose in other similar organizations, have not beenmt all times as 
active and energetic in pashing inTestigations sb could have been 
wi^ed, and we have lost many golden opportaoitiee for producing 
deeired reBnlta, bnt let these adverse experiences be a guide to 
more decidBd action in the fntore. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has said, " that no man is so old but 
that he expects to live a year.'' The true horticnltnrist with love 
and enthusiasm implanted in his breast is never so old hot that he 
expects to live long enough to reap a benefit from whatever he 
plants, aod success in horticulture is for those only who ttiU devote 
energy and enterprise with continuous applies tion> It is a calling 
in which no lazy or indolent person will thrive. Persiatency under 
diBCOuragement is one of the essential qnalifioations most needed 
by all who expect to snoceed in this extremely cold cHmata There 
is not a true horticultariBt so old or so well ver«^ in the art, that 
he will not try something new each year, even though the mysteries 
of growth and development are beyond his human perception. 
None are so wise but they can learn something new each day. We 
are all children in understanding the intricate laws of nature or 
what constitute the elements of hardiness in this locality. 

Hardiness or capabilities of cndurEince with certaiity- This 
quality of all others is what the apple-tree growers have been 
seeking the past quarter of a century, and the vital question that 
even now perplexes and discourages amateurs and the veteran in 
pomology alike, is, shall we ever produce frnit trees with vigorous 
organisms sufficient to withstand the vicissitudes of this variable 
temperature in the most favorable, and unfavorable of loca- 
tions. When we think we have masterea this problem, and in our 
own minds have solved this intricate qaestion in growth by 
hybridization and cross fertilisation to produce hardiness, produc- 
tiveness and ability to bear all kinds of exposure to our intense 
climate, old nature comes along with a new and peculiar problem 
that upsets all our fioely adjusted theories and established facts. 
Thus it has ever been in the past It will always be so in the 
future, ttnless we acquire more accurate insight into the law of 
developmeut, and use greater skill with cl^er inspection of the 
first principles of propagatiou. A noted writer aptly says : "Na- 
ture's laws alone are eternal and unchangeable, and, therefore, they 
alone are authority. The opinions of man are as chaff unless they 
ennform to those laws, and it mntters not how loog certain opinions 
have been held, if they are formed in conflict with the laws of 
cii'Htion. Instead, the very age of an error is its strongest con* 
dcninatiou; for in this period of increasing knowledge he has no 
excuse who is so wedded to preconceived notions that he will not 
learn tlie unerritij:: facts, which proves his opinions to be but simply 
linubloB/" A lar*xe prt^^iortion, we might say nearly all the failures 
of our hortionlturists, are attributable to their careless methods, 
aiui ignorance of the first priuciples of plaut growth. They have 
disregardod some of those unerring principles that govern in some 
particular point, ctmset^^uently they have imperfect methods, and a 
chii^f cauwe of f hi lure with many is a want of acute, accurate obser- 
\[ition. or that use we make of our senses in acquiring that very 
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eBsexitial ait of taking notice, seeing or fixing the mind upon 
anythmg seen or heard— the act of recognizing and noting all the 
peculiar facts or phenomena as they occur in nature. 

One of the questions for our present consideration is, are we 
doing all ^e canto enlighten, instruct and assist our members and 
those interested in agricultural and horticultural pursuits? What 
more efficacious means should be adopted, eliciting a greater de- 
sire among our people to develop all our horticultural resources? 

What we need at the present time is more method, more system, 
more push, and energy displayed by all our members in carrying 
on their different classes or horticultural work. Special lines of 
work need appropriate organizations to develop their particular 
interests* The nursery men have their little hobbies that they 
wish to place in the foreground on all occasions. • The florists haye 
their peculiar methods for advancing their interests. The small 
fruit and vegetable growers should have their societies for develop- 
in g their greatest prosperity. Aiid the relative position of the 
State Horticultural Society towards all these kindred organizations 
BhouM be as conservator for blending all their individual indus- 
tries into one broad central organization, where we can mutually 
work and aniiually come together to make common cause for our 
]uet righte ; discuss plans and methods for widening and broaden- 
ing our usefulness as progressive, industrious conservators of hor- 
ticultural instruction for the masses. 

The following clipping illustrates plainly : 

''THE INFLUENCE OF OEGANIZATION." 

" The ordinary individual, no matter what his station in life may 
" he, can have little, if any, influence on the public policy of the 
"country. Some single persons, enormously endowed with that 
'' which ' makes the mare go,' may exert much power, but such are 
"not ordinary individuals ; they are extraordinary, and the power 
*' they wield is usually for the worst interests of their fellowmem 
'* It ia only through organization that the common honest masses 
" can in any way promote the public good. Our agricultural and 
" horticultural organizations and conventions can, if they set their 
" heads to the work, secure the passage of such laws as the public 
'*good requires. Largely attended popular assemblages have a 
'* dignity and force about them that will attract the attention and 
"compel the respect of even the demagogues who are disposed to 
" respect a movement according to the number of votes it can com- 
"mand, and if it ' speaks out' its voice is more apt to be heeded 
"than the disjointed mutteringsof many times the number, actiiig 
" separately, and speaking, each man for himself. The Grange, 
"the Alliance, Farmers' Institutes, Horticultural and Life Stock So- 
" eieties, are each powerful for moulding opinion in right chan- 
" nels^ and they cannot fail to exert a powerful influence upon the 
" country." 

We are cognizant of the fact that in the past we have had great 
opposition from some sources and many natural difficulties to over- 
come, but the greater the resistance the more energy and exertion 
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we should put forth to overcome the opposing forceB, and if possi- 
ble, gather new impetus and increased facilities for diseotaogling 
some of the intricate problems with which we are beset. What we 
need just now more than any other one thing, is a greattsr harmany 
of purpose in all the horticultural industries of our State ; a more 
united effort attained, if possible, by setting aside the unfavorable 
attitude that each holds to the other, and settling all petty, hostile 
animosities and oppositions, by bringing together in a more friendly 
union all the special interests represented ; thus, by commingling 
all onr purposes and desires we give added strength to our endea- 
vors, and increased prosperity to all classes of horticultural indus- 
tries. And our own influence for good in our several pursuits will 
be greatly increased if we unite and make concerted effort, and all 
work zealously and energetically together, for in union there is 
greater strength assured. When either of our interests are as- 
sailed, we should make common cause under one banner, without 
any narrow views or selfish partisan motives arising, to inscribe 
upon the future pages of our horticultural history something 
worthy of all individual and collective efforts. 

United, we shall make steady and rapid advancement; divided, 
we shall make but slow progress; with union, we shall become a 
strong, progressive, energetic organization, with enlarged facilities 
for doing a great and noble work. No narrow, one-idea policy 
ought to prevade our discussions and deliberations. Anything 
that tends to divide or dwarf our common interest in horticulture 
should be ignored, and all rise in our aspirations to a higher, 
broader plane of eflPective usefulness. An each-Eor-himself motive 
is not what we should adopt, cultivate or encourage. In many 
ways, what is the interest of one is common cause for all, and each 
special industry should strive to co-operate as far as possible to 
harmonize the desires and interests of all horticultural ly inclined- 
If we act well our part and use all our talents in a persevering, 
wise and judicious manner, the prospect for the future developuient 
of the fruit, flower and vegetable industries will brighten as the 
years go by. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

All persons receiving and reading ouy horticultural reports 
would, on seeing the great number of committees, naturally sup- 
pose we were reaching out in nearly all directions for information- 
It would be near a reality, if trucy that each member performed 
the service assigned to him m a faithful, commendable manner; 
but with all the inviting and urging your executive oifieers can be* 
stow upou each individual to perform his special duty, we come far 
short of getting at the facts, experiences and information desired. 
Either our system of selecting persons to fill these positions is de- 
ficient, or there is some fault somewhere; and we should adopt 
some better method — have less committees and more work per- 
formedj or do away with this committee business altogether. If 
there is any honor or public esteem attached^ as Wadsworth 
expresses it. 
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*'Say what ie honor? 'Tie the finest sense 

Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guai^d the way of life from all ofPense 
Suffered and done." 

Then the one filling the position should feel a personal necessity 
of impai'tin^ whatever valuable information he possesses to the 
members of our society, and through our reports to the people 
of the Btftte. I know of no other way of deriving benefit from com- 
mittees except through their prepared reports, and as there is no 
possible i/ray of obtaining this knowledge and experience intui- 
tively, W6 must seek it through their personal exertions. 

Practical instruction for the masses in horticulture should be 
the greatest purpose and desire of all the members of this Society, 
and if we would meet with any degree of progress, we must dili- 
gently improve every opportunity for developing the educational 
fecilities in this particular line of industry, and this can only be 
attained by continuous, persistent, industrious endeavor on the 
part of all connected with this organization. 

We are taught, "It is line upon line and precept upon precept," 
followed according to right and thoughtful instruction, that makes 
us proficient in any calling. I would therefore recommend that a 
suitable committee of three be appointed to consider and decide 
what course of action would be advisible in the revision of the list 
of standing committees and their appointment. 

CENTEAL EXPEEIMENT STATION. 

There are some matters connected with this Station of great in- 
terest and importance to the members of this Society and the peo- 
ple of our State that need our special attention. 

If it be true that there is a feeling with certain persons that the 
horticultural experiment work is not called for — is too expensive 
for the benefits derived from this class of investigation, and is de- 
void of much value — whoever they are, or wherever this opposition 
comes from, we pity their shallow perceptions and want of fore- 
sight. In no other department is there greater need of efficient 
and extended experiment. If there is any State in these United 
States, that has a growing necessity for horticultural development, 
it is Minnesota. Everything that is most beneficial and useful in 
tree, plant, fruit, or vegetable, does not grow spontaneously in this 
climate but needs constant, persevering, fostering care to bring to 
perfection. And we need all the aid and help that science and art 
can give to assist in developing its horticultural resources, that 
our people may derive the benefits from this class of instruction, 
that those more favorably located, receive from these experimental 
Stations. 

The time is coming, and not far in the future, when it will not 
be all wheat; wheat; or all cattle, horses and hog, that attract the 
attention of our people and lead in the volume of our productions, 
but a greater diversity of crops will be the necessity, then the de- 
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Telopment of horticultural pursuits mil become popular and be 
looked upoo with more favor. The cattiug off of this depart m en t 
at our Central Station would be a mosteuicidal policy for the in- 
terests of hortioulture in this State. 

No! no! We as horticulturists cannot and will not submit to 
any such treatmect; we must have a horticultural department and 
it must not be an iusignificant affair either, It should be one of 
the best equipped and manned at our station. If there is any one 
particular division in our Central Experimeni Station that needs 
the cloaest watchfulness for the next few years^ it is this depart- 
ment. 

One of the first questions to be considered is, how much and what 
facilities should be sought for developing our several special hor- 
ticultural industries. The superintendent of this department has 
repeatedly called the attention of individual members to some mat- 
ters of great importance that need timely looking after by our 
society, — one of which is the starting of an arboretum. 

In hia last report the superintendent hoped for an apprDpriation 
sufficient to make a beginning with that class of work, but there 
was a lack of funds or of interest, on the part of the Board of 
Kegents, so the work is virtually no further towards a beginning 
than a year ago. There are some other lines of work of not so im- 
portant a nature that could be laid over for the present and this 
much needed enterprise ujidertaken. Every year lost now will be 
felt more and more as the experiment work progresses, and there 
should be no delay in giving this very useful feature a prominent 
position the ooming year. This is a class of work that takes years 
to develope its worth, unlike some others of quicker growth, there- 
fore it should be commenced at once- 

Another question that relates somewhat to the financial support 
of the station is this: Shall the various products be sold to par- 
tially help pay expenses, of production, and in that way be pat in 
competition with our farmers and gardeners? 

I am well aware that in starting any new enterprise of the naag- 
nitude, aud with as many divergent relations and interests as are 
here represented, all requiring immediate attention, — the question 
often arises in the minds of those having the direction and distri- 
bution of the several departments in charge, which are most urgent 
and require the first care. 

As horticulturists, looking at what our needs are from our par- 
ticular standpoint, with our preconceived ideas, of course, we can 
see only the necessity of immediate and prompt action being taken 
to develop those special lines of work that will give the greateafc 
impetus to the horticultural interests of the state. While ou the 
other hand, there are those of other industries that think their lines 
of work should have first place. Each are more or less interested 
in whatever is of value to the others in developing the true pros- 
perity and success of all the different industries, with all their 
varied interests, and should work together for the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 
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OUTLYING EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 

The benefits we are deriving from our sixteen outlying stations 
IB comparatively very small, and we are not receiving the amount 
of experimental knowledge we should. And can it be expected to 
improve with the preeeot system of volunteer service under the 
exclusive management of those in charge. The reports are very 
meagre and of little value^ as indicators of what is valuable for 
planting in particular localities. Either from lack of ability of the 
supermtendents or their inactivity or indisposition. The first we 
hope is not true, if the two latter, there should be a change of some 
kind made. 

Last year we had reports from the central and two out-lying 
BtatioQs, This is not enough, and some remedy should be devised 
by our executive committee for paid service and getting more re- 
ports of value. 

I do not wish to weary your patience by saying too much upon 
experimental work, but Professor Taft, on the value of this class 
of work in Missouri Horticultural Eeport of 1888, has given some 
very grand points on ** Needs in Experimentation for the Develop- 
ment of Horticulture," that are equally applicable to Minnesota. 
He Bays: 

First^Seed testing. "This will be of great importance not only 
to the horticulturalist but to the farmers of our state. If it is 
known we have a station to test seeds, it will have a tendency to a 
restraining infiuecice preventing seedsmen sending out old and 
worthless seed. Not alone the germinating qualities should be 
tested, but the purity of the seed should be examined. This sta- 
tion should also be a seed control for the state, then the seed 
dealers would take more care in breeding, selecting and sending 
out good, pure aeed. The testing of all novelties in vegetables 
and fruits could here be done at much less cost to our farmers 
than in the old way of each buying for themselves. Those of 
value could be aecerta]ned and the worthless discarded. Testing 
of the new novelties in fruits and vegetables should be one of the 
duties required at the station and as fast as their value is ascer- 
tained, the synonyms weeded out, and all seeds, plants and scions 
of promising varieties sent to approved parties in different parts of 
the state, who will test them on their soil and in their climate, and 
report to the central station, whence the results can be sent out to 
the people, thus saving the fruit and vegetable growers from wast- 
ing their money in buying high-priced, worthless plants and seeds, 
and a year's trial work. 

The testing of new varieties of shade and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, vines and evergreens, should be made a valuable feature 
of the work. Hybridization, originating of new varieties and the 
improvement of old ones, new methods of preparing the soil, new 
machines, new methods of cultivating, planting, pruning and man- 
aging different crops; the using of fertilizers in various forms and 
ways in the production of certain crops, and in addition to this 
work a new and almost unoccupied field is open for testing the 
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effect of plant food of Tarions kinds on the quality of fraite and 
vegetables." 

He further ssj-b; "The real valae of experiment fitations to 
horticulture will depend fully as mach apon the fidelity and intel- 
ligence with which the horticulturalists make use of the results 
of the experiments, as upon the real work done by the stations." 

The attention of the members is called to the adopting of some 
feasible plan for cultivating the finest of onr native fruits ; giving 
enconragement to those growers who will develop and bring into 
notice and use any kind having real deserved worth that will add 
value to the horticnUural productions of our State. 

The following letter received from H. E. Yandeman, pomologist 
to the U. S, Department of Agriculture, will explain what I mean 
more plainly than I can give it. It is as follows : 



U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Pomologist, 
Washington, D. C, December 26, 1889. 



:i 



Mr. Wtfman Ellioi, President Minnesota Stale Horticultural So- 
cieitf, Minneapohs, Minnesota. 

Dear Sir: Tonr letter of recent date to the secretary of this 
department has been referred to me. In reply 1 will say that 
there have been no special investigations made in the Northwest- 
ern states dnrinc^ the past year, of a pomological nature, except 
those made by Prof, T. V. Munson and C. L. Hopkins, who were 
acting under special authority of the Department in connecrion 
with the work of this division in looking up the wild fruits. Their 
report has not yet been published ; but when it is, all the corre- 
spondents of this division, and especially the members of the State 
Horticoltural Societies will be supplied with copies. 

The improvement of the wild fruits is a subject that has been 
long claiming my attention, and in Minnesota and adjoining states 
there are no doubt many fruits which may be developed into very 
usefol varieties, under cultivation. This is especially true of the 
wild plums, and nearly all of the small fruits which are found wild 
in that region. If I were to make any recommendation to the 
members of yjor society it would be that they give this matter spe- 
cial attention, I would tell them to remove the best varieties they 
can find from their wild habitats to their gardens and orchards. 
These will be hardy enough to endure the winters, which is a fatal 
point in connection with Ae cultivation of fruits in the Northwest 
Cultivation may increase the size of the wild fruits, also their other 
characteristics, and cross-fertilization with some of the choicest 
varieties now in cultivation may produce new varieties of still more 
valuable qoslitiee, especially in the way of hardiness of plant and 
excellence of fruit. I think it is through some such means that 
advancement in practical pomology is to be brought about, rather 
than through the introduction of varieties from northern Europe. 
No country in the temperate zone is so rich in wild fruits as our 
own ; and certainly we would be short-sighted and negligent of our 
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duty if we did not develop them by using the most intelligent and 
pains-takiDg care. 

Two years ago I had Mr. T. T. Lyon, of Michigan, commissioned 
to visit the Northwest and look up the condition of Eussian and 
other f rnitB, and a special report embodying the information which 
he obtained was published; a copy of the same has been sent to 
each member of your society, but if there are others who would 
like to have it, I will be glad to supply them with copies. 

In regard to future work it is my purpose to not only make a 
personal trip of investigation during the next summer through the 
Northwest, but if means are placed at my command, I will take 
steps to have special agents appointed to carefully look up matters 
of a pomological nature there, and assist and co-operate with your 
society in this matter. Any suggestions or indications of the feel- 
ings of your members upon this subject will be highly appreciated, 
and, if poBsible, carried out. Yours respectfully, 

H. E. VANDEMAN, Pomologist. 

I think there is one line of investigation that would help us in 
deciding the possibilities of growing apples successfully in many 
localities, which would be the procuring of information where the 
native crab apple {Pyrns coronaria) grows in the thickets and 
upon what kinds of soils, high or low altitude, aspect, sloping in 
what direction, and where located in the state. This suggestion 
comes from a prominent horticulturist, who thinks the shortest, 
easiet and best scheme for successful apple culture in the North- 
west will come through the hybridizing of our native sorts, and the 
best, largest and longest keeping Eussian varieties with the native 
crab (Pyrus coronaria.) 

The following are his reasons for his faith: 

1st* For ages past nature has been fitting our wild crab apple to 
endure all vicissitudes of our cold vigorous climate. 

2nd. It has the thick leaf to help bring it through protracted 
drouths. 

3d. Its thick, rough bark will guard it against "scald" or being 
affected by heat or cold. 

4th. Unlike all other species through which we have been try- 
ing to obtain the *'comiug winter apple" all of its numerous varie- 
ties are * 'strictly winter." 

I. D, Brown, author of "Sylva Americana," describes this crab 
as Fronts mains coronaria. The Garland Flowering Apple tree or 
American sweet scented crab. Pyrus coronaria of De Candolle, 
DeTorrey, and Gray^ and Laudon. Mains coronaria of Michaux; 
Pommier Sauvage of the French; and Amerikanischer Holzappel- 
baum of the German. 

This variety is native from Canada to Louisiana. It is found in 
fertile soils in eool moist places, near the borders of woods, where 
it ufiually grows to a height of fifteen to eighteen feet with a trunk 
six or seven feet iu diameter. The leaves are broadly ovate, 
rounded at the base, sub-angular, smooth on the upper surface, 
and when fully developed are distinctly toothed. 
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The flowerB are white at first and gradually chapge to a purplish 
hue before they fall. They are large and occar in corymbe. with 
smooth pediincleB, and during the bloomiog Beaton, they perfume 
the whole air with the scent of violets. The fruit is tiatly orbicu- 
late from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, of a yellowish 
green when ripe, which occurs in September^ and gradually be- 
comes more yellow and somewhat translucent with age* It is of a 
firm texture, extremely acid, and has sometimes been employed in 
the manufacture of cider and preserves. 

Successful experiments have been mode in uniting this tree by 
grafting and budding, with the common apple; but the time is so 
long for bringing it to perfection that no particular advantage can 
be derived from such a union. It has been suggested, however, 
that new and valuable varieties might be obtained from seeds pro- 
duced by fertilizing the flowers with the pollen of the vigorous 
growing pippins, or those of the Siberian crabs. 

Setting aside all other considerations, this tree from the beauti- 
ful character of its leaves, the fragrance of its blossoms, together 
with the lateness of their appearance, and the deep green and de- 
pressed form of its fruit, it is a most desirable object of culture 
and no shrubbery should be without it 

MISCELLAKEOUS ITEStS. 

Our secretary should open correspondence with all the State 
Horticultui'al Societies in the Several Northwestern States, with a 
view, if possible, of arranging dates for annual meetingSj so that 
no two will come in the same week. 

A new use for annual and life membership fees is presented to 
your notice for creating a fund to offer as premiums for the 
encouragement of special work with particular objects in view, 
such as bringing to notice some new native fruit, or hybridising 
the native crab, with some long keeping pyrus mains variety of the 
apple, and many other things that would be o£ incalculable value 
to the interests of horticulture. 

Provision should be made for sending delegates from our society 
to other kindred societies, that they may bring back and impart 
valuable information to us and them, 

I notice one good feature iu the Wisconsin report of 1888, and it 
impresses me as being very practical. I refer to the placing of the 
recommended lists of fruit trees, shrubs and plants on the first 
pages of their report where they will attract notice at once, and 
worthy of adoption by this society. 

Another matter of considerable importance to all horticulturists 
is the necessity of obtaining lower freight and express rates on all 
their protlucts; and there should be a committee formed for that 
purpose to confer with those of kindred organizations to bring 
about the desired result, if possible, for lower freight and express 
rates means increased profits to all who send their produce to 
market by this method. 
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Mr Wilcox. Mr. Cbairman, I moYe that a vote of thanks be 
extended to Preeident Elliot for hia able and instructiye address, 
and that a oommittee be appointed by the chair to consider the 
same and report thereon* The chair then appointed the foUowiBg 
committee : K H, S. Dartt, J. 8. HarriB, S. H. Wilcox, 

A reoitatioB was then rendered by Prof, Harter, 

The report of Secretary Hiilmau waa then presented. 
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Mr, Fresident and Fellow Members: 

I have the honor to present herewith my fifth annual report. 
This is indeed a pleasing task, but it is necessarily prepared with 
haste, owing to a pressure of duties of a private nature, and in 
consequence of illness io the family. My time has been so much 
occupied^ in fact, that I ha^e deemed it advisable to relinquish the 
position of secretary, and to ask that some one be selected to fill 
this responsible place who has more time at hia disposal to devote 
to the discharge of its many duties. 

I desire briefly to call attention, at this time more especially, to 
matters of interest in connection with my official relation to the 
society, as well as to the cause of horticulture in general. 

I scarcely need remind you, perhaps, that during the period of 
time I have occupied the position of secretary, it has been my con- 
stant aim and purpose to discharge the duties devolving upon me 
in such a manner as to promote the highest interests of the Soci- 
ety, and thus to aid in the advancement of horticultural interests 
in this the North Star State* How well I may have succeeded in 
this laudible undertaking, I leave to others to determine. It has 
at least afforded constant pleasure on our part to note each year 
the evidences of increasing interest being shown on horticultural 
lines of work ; to find the plans of the society being carried out ; 
to feel that the cause of horticulture in general was measurably 
being raised to occupy a higher and broader plane ; that firmer 
foundations were being laid, indicating substantial advancement in 
each department of the work we seek to foster and encourage 

It has been our desire while occupying this position to make our 
publications year by year still more and more valuable and attract- 
ive, as well as more deserving of the good esteem of all; to make 
the fact apparent to the world at large, that we, as a society, are 
making sure and steady progress in Horticultural knowledge. 
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BETBOSPECnVE. 



DmiDg a period of something over twenty-three years, Bince its 
first orgaoizatioD, oar Society has pursued its onward way. And 
in glancing at its present statns, we find the interest of our mem^ 
bers for the promotion of the work on hand is onremitting; that 
one and all are ready to accord their cheerfnl, hearty co-operation 
CD every line that gives assurance of success. It may be trae that 
partial failures aod various hindrances have dimmed the ardor of 
many indlTidualB here and there, as well as sorely tried the faith 
of all at times; but, notwithstanding these diseooragemeiits is the 
pa£t, there is today a spirit of determination manife&t which well 
portends the coming of a brighter day; and hence we feel asenred 
of ultimate success in growing fruit. 

The officers of the Society have faithf ally performed their part 
and labored earnestly to promote a love for horticulture among the 
members* as well as in the state at large. We find that year by 
year out meetings steadily increase in point of interest and in the 
number in attendance, and thus a spirit is awakened worthy of 
emulation if not enthusiasm for the cause. Our worthy Presi- 
dent has labored ceaselessly for the advancement of horticultural 
work. A man of indomitable energy, push and zeal, with unfail- 
ing courage and steady trust, he has manfully stood at his post of 
duty, often giving liberally both of time and money as well as 
earnest thought to the promotion of our work- How well be has 
performed his duty, the future will alone reveal. We owe to him 
a debt of gratitude which we can only* pay by still insisting 
that he continue, as in the past, to hold the helm and bravely guide 
oar^goodly ship in safety to the haven of success. 

OUR REPORTS. 

A casual glance at the reports of our society will show that in 
the contemplation of horticultural topics we have been earnest 
students. The questions taken up and treated year by year have 
been of quite a varied nature and cover a wide range. But there 
is need of this; and while we find to some extent a similarity in 
some of our reports, yet in the various discussions had from time 
to time new facts are constantly elicited and new esperiencea of 
value given. This surely indicates a steady progress, and in the 
right direction. While the advancement has seemed slow at timea, 
yet it has been continuous and gratifying. Our membership, 
though not as large as could be wished, is well maintained and 
rather on the increase. 

FAILURES. 

There is a doubtful feeling in the mind of some with regard to 
growing apples and larger fruits in Minnesota, but this is not the 
only place where trees have died, where blight and mildew show 
their ill effects, or where destructive insects carrj^ on their devas- 
tating ravages. Horticulturists of sister states have entered many 
loud protests concerning failures and disappointments everywhere. 
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snd we are glad to see that they are happily emidatiiigonr example 
and saying they shall persevere and try again. 

President Johnson, of the Kansas State Society, cites the fact 
that one man in that state to whom he sold thrae hundred trees 
some eighteen years ago, has now but four or fire varieties left, 
but said the man assured him he would plant another orchard and 
make a farther effort at raising fruit 

In Illinois the state society was so impressed with its import- 
ance they sent their president and secretary on a trip through the 
northwestern states in search of hardier and better varieties. 
Thosa wide-awake and keen observers^ during the past summer, 
paid a visit to Minnesota in order to discover, if possible, some 
means of repairing the disastrous failures there experienced. 

Our sister states of Wisconsin and lowi can also show a chapter 
of appalling failures; but there, again, among the fruit men we 
find a feeling dominant to *' cut and try again." 

VOLUME SEVENTEEN, 

Permit me here to call attention briefly lo our last report, the 
seventeenth volume of this society's transactions. It is perhaps 
the largest, and in some respects the most valuable of the series 
pabliehed, reflecting credit alike on the society and on the print- 
ers and publishers, the Pioneer Press Company. The typograph- 
ical eiecution of the work is almost faultless, and being printed on 
tinted paper (which was without additional e^Lpense to the society), 
it adds materially to its appearance. When properly bound it 
mates a volume well worthy to be found in any o! our public libraries 
and ie eagerly sought for such purposes. In spite of condensation 
and the omission of several interesting pap^^rs^ the book contains 
about 480 pages, and with its illustrations is fully up in size to the 
established legal limit. In this connection it seems important to 
call attention to the necessity of brevity of statement iu these re- 
ports. We should preserve the '^kernel/' but throw aside the chaff, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A new feature was introduced in this report^ for the purpose of 
preserving the portraits of the presidents of our society. With 
this object in view the photograph of Col. D. A* Eobertson was 
obtained, after much solicitation, for a frontispiece. He afterwards 
came forward and gave our library fund a generous donation. This 
picture is a very good oue of that sturdy pioneer^ who did such 
grand foundation work in other days, who lingers yet among us, 
md still is hopeful for a bright if not a brilliant future in the 
development of Minnesota horticulture. 

The illustrations of Prof. Lugger's interesting scientific lecture 
on flsBh-consuming plants, are neatly executed and pleasing. 
8uch articles as these add greatly to the value of our publication 
and give us character abroad. The manuscript was carefully pre- 
pared, and the expense of cuts to the society was, by his assistance, 
much reduced. The cost of illustrations having been reduced ao 
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tnuch of late, they should be used, perhaps, more freily in the 
futnre than heretofore. 

' Ry reference to the laet report, it will be seen that more than 
twenty leading topics were discussed at our last annual meeting. 
There were also numerous reports and qaite a large number of 
papers read; amon|T the latter, several prize essays, as well as 
interesting and valnable" contributions from our lady friends. The 
Bose, Chrysanthemum and other flowers, were given prominence 
in the discussions. The cultivation of flowers has been too much 
neglected heretofore, and hence more space was given to this 
department on the program for our present session. The floral 
realm with its profusion of delicate, sweet-scented flowers, ought, 
so to speak, to be *' invaded," and we should urge more earnestly 
the propagation of flowers to beautify and lend attraction to the 
home. 

We call attention to our Station and District Fmit reports. 
Though not as full, perhaps, as could be wished, they furnish 
information concerniDg progress made within the year These 
brief but comprehensive histories of Minnesota horticultural work, 
ought not to be neglected. They should be faithfully reported 
and given an accurate outline of our work. ^ 

The last report was issued somewhat earlier than usual, although 
the printers were delayed by other publications. The work of 
printing was finished in the month of May. There being no pro- 
vision made for binding the report in cloth, as the authorities 
construe the law, the secretary of state considered it a stretch of 
his oflScial prerogative to grant an order for that purpose. How- 
ever, be consented to have three hundred copies bound. Five 
hundred copies more were bound at the expense of the society. 
This number is not large enough to meet our wants. The law 
should be amended and provide for at least two thousand copies to 
be bound in cloth. As is well understood, our present edition is 
limited to thirty-five hundred copies, 

THE FBUIT CROP, 

The past year was not a favorable one for growing fruit, the 
small fruit crop especially being very light. Drouth and early frosts 
were the principal causes conducing to this result. Strawberries 
have seldom been a lighter yield. And partly in consequence of 
this fact no summer meeting was held by the society. The qual- 
ity of the fruit produced was generally reported good. The yield 
of apples was quite encouraging, as many orchards bore a heavy 
crop. The season was too short to ripen all varieties of grapes, but 
there was full an average yield reported, from different sections of 
the state. 

THE FUTUBE APPLE. 

In this connection, w© wish to call to mind some of the causts of 
failure in gener^ in growing fruit. The apple is, or ought to be 
at leasts our staple fruit Why should it not be made to pay a lib- 
eral return to every farmer in the state ? And why should we be 
satisfied with simply growing Duchess, crabs and hybrids? Some 
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choice varieties of fall aod winter apples should be propagated 
before the Lnduatry may properly be said to be successful. It is 
indeed a difficult undertaking to find a sort that fully meets all the 
required oonditions, as, for example, hardiness, productiveness^ 
size, beauty, quality and form, with long-keeping merits to com- 
meod it to public favor ; but such a tree we are determined to pro- 
duee. By means of continuous experiments and careful tests with 
s^edliDg apples, and with grafted known varieties we hope to find 
the looked- for tree. It may not come from Eussia, still, if it chance 
to be of foreign blood it should not therefore be despised. We 
must select the best that can be found, and when the apple wanted 
is Becuied, then let its merits be heralded abroad, and give the 
public all the benefit of the discovery. 

CAtrsES OF FAILURE. 

We do not think the cause fqr failure in fruit production in 
Minnesota lies so much in want of knowledge, or in lack of horti- 
oolturat education among the masses, as in lack of care. Misman- 
agement of orchards, neglecting them, and failure to bestow atten- 
tion on their needs, doubtless are the chief obstacles to growing 
fruit. Oor cattle, borses, sheep and swine need some attention ; 
why not the apple, plum or pear ? We leave our trees to struggle 
for a bare existence^ as best they may ; the mice and rabbits have 
free access to the trees ; we turn the cattle in to browse upon and 
break the branches down; we leave the orchard oftentimes ex- 
posed to ravages of hordes of insect pests ; and then, perchance, 
we starve our trees to death, and after all this grand array of ene- 
mies and drawbacks, we wonder why they yield no paying crops of 
fruit With soil of unsurpassed fertility we ought to make a bet- 
ter showiog. 

We have much to contend with, it is true. Winters are some- 
times long and trying ; our orchards must endure extremes of tem- 
perattire and often marked and sudden changes. Fungus diseases, 
blight and insects must be met and overcome. Neglect in keeping 
up fertility of soil is one chief cause of failures. Trees need to 
make a healthy, strong and vigorous growth. Of course these 
difficulties readily occur to every keen observer. And when we 
anderstand all the required conditions we shall be better able to 
surmount the obstacles. 

STATISTICS. 

According to a statement published in the New York Tribune, 
the following ia given as the yield of fruit last year in the several 
states named: New York, 31 per cent of the average crop; Penn- 
flyivania, 3Y per cent; New Jersey, 27 percent.; Ohio, 47 per cent; 
Vermont, 46 per cent.; Massachusetts, 51 per cent.; Maine, 68 per 
cent.; Conneetiout 58 pet cent.; New Hampshire, 63 per cent.; 
Rhodp Island, 70 per cent ; Michigan 85 per cent. 

In the States of New York, Michigan and Ohio, five million 
pounds of evaporated apples were made. 

In Western New York the industry of grape-growing has rapid- 
ly increased of late» It is stated that ten million cuttings have 
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been set in a single oouDty, fnrty thousand cuttings to the acre* 
of such varieties as Concord, Worden, Moore's Early and Niagara. 
The statement is made that fruit prices were fifty per cent better 
in places than in 1888, and yet grapes were marketed at three 
cents a pound. Strawberries were also largely grown and in some 
cases special trains are used to transport the cropp 

According to the San Francisco Bulletin, during the months of 
September and October, 1888^ over eight million pounds of the 
new crop of CaliforDia raisins were shipped overland from that 
etate. The same authority gives the shipments of frait from that 
state in 1887 as follows: Canned goods, 45,120,900 lbs.; dried 
fruit, 13,577,000 Iba; ripe fruit. 49,729,800 lbs.; raisins, 5,759,^30 
lbs. Other statistics at hand show the fruit industry in California 
to be rapidly developing, although the profits are correspondingly 
decreasing, Instjcts are said to be destructive and constant vigil- 
ance is req[^ulred to overcome them. 

INSECTICIDES. 

There has been much progress made within a recent period to- 
wards the snbj ligation of insects that prey upon our fruit trees, and 
althouech the various agents employed elsewhere for this purpose 
have uot, to any great extent, been tried in Minoesota, it is high 
time we took decisive steps to gain the necessary information as to 
the proper means and methods to be used. 

Dr. Lintnerj state entomologist of New York, asserts that there 
is now little doubt that by the use of arsenical poisons injurious 
insects can readily be conquered and subdued. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, says that the spraying 
of fruit trees, with arsenical poisons, for the destruction of curca- 
lio and codling moth has been a notable success. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of Michigan Agricultural College, recommends 
one pound of London purple in two hundred gallons o£ water j to 
destroy codling moth, curculio, leaf -rollers, tent- caterpillar, and 
canker worms. He says use kerosene and soap to destroy aphides 
or plant Hce. Pyrethrum is used for the cabbage caterpillar, pear 
slug, etc., while hellebore kills the currant slug. 

Prof. C. M. Weed, of the Ohio experiment station, haa made ex- 
tensive experiments in the use of insecticides and with very marked 
results. He has also successfully applied fungicides in combat- 
ting the dreadful blight and potato rot. He is is of the opinion, 
judging from his experiments, that probably three-fourths of the 
plums, pears and cherries, liable to injury by the plum curculio, 
may be saved by sprayiog with London purple, applied two or 
three timeSj soon after the blossoms fall. 

IMPOKTANOE OF ENTOMOLOQY. 

Prof* F. H, Snow, of the Kansas State University , says: "1 
would suggest that if our people were more generally familiar with 
the subject of entomology, and were able to distinguish between 
the beneficial and injurious species of insects, our universal 
enemies would be more intelligently and effectually resisted.** He 
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recommenda the introduction into the common school the elemente 
of this eriremely practical science. 

It ia well known that insects often occasion an incalonlable 
amount of in}iiry to our growing crops, as for example^ chinch- 
bugs have destroyed millions of dollars worth of grain in a single 
aessoD, and at times become almost omnivorous. It would surely 
seem important to give more attention than has been done hereto- 
fore to the study of the characteristics of injurious insects, and how 
to overcome them. The last report of the Kansas Horticultural 
Society contains more than 75 pages upon this subject, with nu- 
merous illustrations and descriptions of insects, especially those 
destructive to fruit and forest treea* 

Following is a list of some of the more common insects men- 
tioned as injurious to the interests of horticulture in that state, and 
whkh niay be held in check, if not entirely eradicated, by the use 
of icsectieidesp etc. 

Attackin g f o 1 i age : 8t r a wber ry 1 e af-rol 1 er . Found on s tra wberry 
aud raspberry plants. Fall web- worm ; on fruit and forest trees, in ^ 
AnguBt and September, Bascal leaf-crumpler ; on apple trees. ' % 

Eflndniaid moth; on apple, pear, plum and quince trees. Bag-worm; * * 

on moat class ee of fruit and forest trees j and evergreens. Canker | 

worm; on apple trees. Apple flee- beetle; on young apple trees* i 

Attacking fruit : Codling moth; on apples. Grape-berry moth; 1 

on grapes. Apple curculio ; on apples and pears. Tree cricket ; ' 

oa applesj pears, peaches and quinces. Tarnish plant-bug; on 
bloBsom buds of apple ^ pear and plum and newly formed fruit of 
the raspbeny. Plum curculio ; on plums, peaches^ apricots and 
cherries. m 

We are fortunate in having secured the services of Prof. Lugger " 

as state entomologist He is thoroughly at home among the 
'*bug8," and conversant with their habits and characteristics. Prof. 
Oestlund has also been making careful investigations with regard 
to some of the insects most common in this state and has given us 
much interesting information concerning them. 

FRUIT MANUAL. 

The Kansas Horticultural Society has made a new departure by \ 

publishing a fruit manual, giving in a concise and practical form, 
instructions as to the best and most approved methods for grow- 
ing fruit It is brief yet comprehensive, and has been well named 
"Kansas Horticulture in a Nut Shell." Secretary Brackett sug- 
gests that if other state societies would adopt the plan it would 
relieve the public from the " uncertainty of individual opinions and 
recommendations." As he has held that position for upwards of 
twenty years his statements are entitled to consideration. But of 
course no amount of instruction in theory amounts to anything so 
far as practical results are concerned, unless the proper care and 
intelligent thought are brought into requisition. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS^ 

Since the passage of the Hatch bill, or within the past two or 
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three years, as is well understood, something like three hundred 
persoias have been called directly to the field of practical and ex- 
perimental agricultural and horticultural work. Experiment sta- 
tions are provided for in all the states. These stAtions are designed, 
of conrae, to supplement and greatly to enlarge upon, the plans 
and methods heretofore employed, not only by this society, bat of 
similar organizations as our own in this and other states* It is a 
gratifying fact to note in this oonnectton that recently and near 
the eloBe of the first century of our national existence, a depart- 
ment of agriculture has been established. It seems almost beyond 
belief that this important industry, which forms the basis of our 
national wealth, prosperity and greatness, should be so long ne- 
glected ; and there can be no doubt that with the dawn of this new 
era we shall see a wondrous progress in the immediate future in 
all tbat pertains to agricultural and horticultural knowledge. We 
hope to see the work commenced by the two thousand agricultural 
and horticultural societies of the land greatiy aided by this exper- 
mental work. We must, however, as a society, neither fold our 
arms nor think our work has been accomplished ; and we should 
not content ourselves by thinking we shall find no work to do. We 
rather should improve upon the new advantages and opportunities 
which are being thus afforded us from time to time. 

Our central station now is well equipped with land, trees, plants 
and implements, and also with competent and worthy men in 
charge. The study of horticulture at the station forms a leading 
feature, and this department is in the hands of one well fitted to 
carry forward all its interests, and one who is in thorough sympathy 
with our society. We ought to heartily co-operate in every way 
and give the management our earnest, loyal aid. 

GEOLOGY AND HORTICULTUKE, 

It seems to us that every horticulturist of the state ought to 
understand some of the principles of geology. A careful investi- 
gation of the various strata, the physical characteristics of the soilj 
drainage, elevation, etc., is of importance, and too frequently 
overlooked by the fruit grower. 

Geology is not an occult science. It is founded on such simple 
things as the running of brooks, blowing of winds, rippling of 
waves, shining of the sun, cooling of heated matter, growth of 
Tef^etation and death of animals on land and in the sea. 

The causes which determine the location of the great continental 
watershed, are those which mark the existence of the Lauretian 
and Lake Superior ranges of igneous and metamorphic rocks. The 
area of these rocks in Minnesota includes the sources of some of 
the great river systems of the Northwest, as well as of the continent 
of North America. From this area, within the State of Minnesota, 
since pre- Silurian times, streams have run in all directions toward 
the ocean. We have the St. Lawrence system of drainage which 
reaches the Atlantic Ocean to the East; that of the Mississippi, 
entering the Gulf of Mexico, to the South; and that of the Bed 
Biver of the North, which, taking an opposite course, finds the 
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ocean level at the north, through Hudson's Bay, in British 
America* 

While» in general, these rocks form the principal watershed, in 
Bome parte of the state the later sedimentary rocks rise much higher 
aud give origin to numerous streams which reach the main valleys 
at a considerable distance from the granitic areas. Freeborn, 
Faribault, Martin and Cottonwood counties are probably the most 
elevated in the state, the altitude reaching nearly 1,600 feet above 
the ocean- 

Enough baB been said to show the importance of a knowledge of 
elevations above the common level at all ascertained points 
throughout the state. The waters of Lake Superior, for example, 
are 602 feet above the level of the ocean. Minneapolis is 232 feet 
above Lake Superior. Half a mile below St. Anthony Falls the 
level is 118 feet above; at Morehead, 304 feet; at Detroit, 806 feet; 
EiDgham Lake, 811 feet; Worthington is 980 feet above Lake 
Superior, or nearly 1,600 feet above the level of the ocean. 

The surface varies to a great extent in different localities 
throughout the state, as, for example, in Houston county, in the 
southeaetern corner of the state, the surface is generally undulat- 
ing, to rough and hilly. The surface of the rock is gorged by 
nmnerouB canons, and there are deep, wide valleys, and long 
ridges. The bluffs that enclose the veJleys are sometimes tillable. 
Some of the valleys are over 500 feet deep; for instance. Boot river 
valley, which is in the St. Croix sandstone region, is over 500 feet 
in depth, with limestone capping the bluffs. At Houston, the 
bluffs are 5W feet above the water of Boot river, at its ordinary 
stage. Mt. Tom, at Hokah, rises 630 feet above the flood plain of 
Boot river. In that county there are no lakes, and the streams 
usually run several hundred feet below the general upland leveL 
The loesB loam is very thick in this part of the state and is almost 
impervious to water. Here the Trenton formation is prominent 
in the southwestern part oi the county. 

The general surface in Hennepin county is very different from 
that of the county just mentioned. Here the Trenton formation 
predominates ; and we have also the St. Peter and lower Magne- 
eian formations* We have an undulating, rolling drift surface^ 
irith a nearly level general contour. Numerous lakes abound in 
the western part. The soil differs widely from that found in south- 
ern Minnesota. Very marked differences are to be found in the 
various counties of the state as regards soil, climate, timber, 
stone, etc. 

This state in temperature is said to rank with that of New Eng- 
land^ New York, Michigan and Wisconsin, comparing favorably 
with western Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. The northern or 
timbered portion of the state enjoys a more equable climate than 
the prairie districts. 

The numerous lakes distributed throughout the state acquire a 
high temperature during summer, tending to retain the heat until 
late in autumn, and thus to check injury from frosts. 

Lake Superior has an area of 11,800 square miles, and this state 
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borders on 150 milss of its coast. The mean depth of the lake is 
800 feet 

Apples were raised in Mionesota in the first decade of her p)olit- 
ical ©xietence. More than this cannot be said of some of the older 
northern states. It is said to be a general mle that where the wild 
plum, white thorn, and wild rose ilonriBh naturally the apple may 
be snccessfttlly CEltivated, 

Geographically and physically Minnesota pre-eminently com- 
manda a position secoEd to no interior state. Within owe borders 
we haYe commercial command of outlets to competing Atlantic 
markets, an ample snrplusof food to sustain a maDiifacturing pop- 
ulation, an abundance of natural power, and we have large quanti- 
ties of wood, stone, iron and copper, which may be converted into 
useful articles. A geological map of the state shows at a glance 
the various formations embraced within our territory, and brings 
out prominently the physical characteristics of the different sec- 
tions. It should be carefully studied by the fruit grower. 

IN CONCLUSION* 

I will not traspass further on your time; already I have gone 
beyond the bounds of what I had intended. Some things to which 
perhaps I should direct attention will readily occur to mind. But 
personal suggestions, or advice upon my part, would be almost 
gratuitous, as well as out of place, with those who are so thoroughly 
fitted by practical experience to give instruction in horticultural 
affairs. 

Congratulating the Society upon its past achievements and wish- 
ing all its officers and members prosperity, thanking one and all 
sincerely for kind co-operation and sympathy in our work as secre- 
tary, I bid you for the days to come a very hearty God apeed* 



FINANCIAL KEPOBT OF SECKETAEY. 



Following is a statement of receipts and disbursements by the 

secretary for the jear eiidiDg January 20, 1890, as shown by item- 

i^d statement submitted: 

EECEIPTS. 

MBmberahip feee^ * $75.00 

Amount to balance , « 6 . 73 

Total ^ m.TE 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

MiaoellaQaoua espeDses $ 1 . 50 

Poetage stamps and cnrde *... * * .,,,.... , 17 . 00 

Expreasait© and wrapping , - . ,v 17.98 

Printing , * 20.25 

Caih paid treasurer 25.00 

Total ^ $81.75 

R«epMtfull? Hnbmitted, 

S. D. HILLMAN, 

k Secretary. 1 

i 

i 
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The re|Jort of the treasorer was then read by Mr, Day, and was 

Mferred to the auditing committee. 



TEEASUREE'S EEPOET, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 20, 1890. 



Jin* 18. Balanod on baud at oommenoement of year Wi2 . S9 

** " Membership fees 3.00 

Jaa 20. Eeceived from etata treasurer 500. 00 

Bcceirad from S. D. HiUman, membership fees 25 , 00 

Beceived from OoL D. A. Bobertson 25,00 

Membership fees 2.00 

Jase. Received from state treasurer £00.00 

Received from Sidney Corp, life member 10 ,00 

Amount leoeived. $1,E84 .39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Jan. It A, W, Sias, delegate to Iowa. ,...., $ 6.40 

" 17. E. A. CuzuBT, year's salary and help after fire 12,20 

■* 18. V.H. Campbell, RR. fare and bills. 17.90 

" " Wyman EUiot, trimming hall , 6.00 

" " A. W. Siae, Tice-preaident, R R. fare , .,,, 3.73 

" « S. D, HiUman, 4th qrs, salary 125.00 

** " J* M. TjDder wood, es[>eDses , 2. 50 

" ** E. H, S. Dart t, expenses 2 . 68 

** " a W. Fuller, vice-president 3 .00 

" " J. S. Harris, expenses, &o 25.10 

" " O, F, Brand, expetiEea, &o 6. 70 

" ** 11 Cutler, vice-president 2.25 

** " Frank 8 bepherd^ prize essay on blackberries and dewberries, 25.00 

" ■* Bitue Day, ex-oom. (express) » 2.00 

" ** John Lyons, prize essay on raspberries 25,00 

" ^' Norton F. Brandy prize essay on currants and goosebenieaf 25.00 

" " Archie H Brand, J^ prize essay on orchard 12.50 

** " Edgar D. Siaa, % prize essay on orchard 12 .50 

" ^ Archie Wilcox, prize essay on grapes 25 .00 

FBIZBe AWABDKD AT WINTBB MEETING, 1889. 

JaiL la Sidney Corp..,, , $ 5.00 

** '' F.G.Gtould 15.00 

" '* A. W. Lstham 3 . 00 

" " aa. Patten 1.00 

** Wm. Lyons. 21 ,00 

I '' Mrs.Wm.Lee , 1,00 

" MendenhalL display green house plants 23.00 

I '* H,F.Busse.... ... 11.50 

^ " J.AlJen 5.00 

I " J. 8, Gray,,.,.... 1,00 

^ ** Wm. Urie 2.50 

^ " Wm. Danforth 2.00 

I "" L.H. Wilcox ,., 3.00 

'* Mrs. E.B. Webster,..,,, 3.00 

" X a Kramer 1.00 



Carried Forward 8340,46 
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Brot Forward.,. $ 340.46 

Amount of premiums at wioter meeting' $ 98. €0 

Feb. 27, C lu Smithy delegate to WieooiiBiD , _ $ 15,10 

Mar, 6. 8- P» Hiilman, entertain meet at York State house . , , . , 13, 3B 

" " Harlow Gale, hftU rent 20,00 

" " Prof, Otto Lugrger, cute for report. . . , 50.00 

" " L, H* Wiloox, expenses at taotn. meeting, 5,70 

" " 0,F. Brand, '* ** ** 3.64 

" " J. S. Harris, " " ** ,,.,. 6.35 

" " J. M, Underwood/' " '* ,,. a, 50 

" " A. W, Latham, " " ^* ,,_, 2,58 

'" 15, 3. D. Hiilman, let qra, salary 125.00 

" 21. S. D, Hiilman, lithograph out of D. A. Eobertfton, let preai- 

dent of Minnesota Hortienltural Society , 12.00 

June IS. Frank Ecgel. binding in cloth 500 reports and wrapping. » , 103, 00 

Jnly 26, S, D. Hiilman, postage on reports 120.00 

" *' S, D. Hiilman, lid qre, salary , 125.00 

G, W. Fuller, expenses on seedling com .... 28,91 

Sept, 12. A.W, Siaa, *' •* ** 33.00 

Oct. J. Si Harris, expenses, &o. , ,,, 5,00 

Oct. S, D. Hiilman, 3d qra. salary, 125.00 

Wyman Elliot, salary „ , , 25.00 

Jan. 1890. S. D. Hiilman, 4th qra, salary 125.00 

Treasurer's salary , 25.00 

Whole amount paid out $1,413.03 

Amount received 1,284,39 

Balance^due treasurer , „ , , $ 128,64 

Eespectfully submitted, 

DITU8 DAT, 

Trecisurer. 



LIBEARIAN'S EEPOET. 



1"^ My report, as librariaD, is not what I would like it to be, haTing 
been obliged to move things out of our old quEirtera in the agricnl- 
tnral building In a great hurry, and oar temporary quarters are at 
the Colosseum^ and are Buch that it is almost impossible to say just 
what there is on hand, I do know that we have sent out some 
twenty- one or twenty-two packages of I'eports, as advised by our 
secretary, aud that our exchanges are in keeping of our president^ 
Wyman Elliot, I have been trying for some better quarters all 
summer without success; but last week I spoke with ex- governor 
J. S. Pillsbury, and he said that he could get a room in the new 
Seabury building which will be fire- proof. Meanwhile, we can use 
a room in the Science building to keep such as are needed for 
supplies, so that there need be nothing in the Colosseum but what 
is boxed (up. 

E. A. OUZNER 



An adjournmeut was then taken till Wednesday morning at 
o'clock. 
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MOKNING SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 18W. 

The meetiug was called to order at 9 o'clock, by President Elliot. 
The president anDoimced the following committees: 
Fmii Lists — J. 8, Harris; L. H. Wilcox; George LowelL 

Awards of Premiums— "E, H. S. Dartt; Andrew Peterson; Edson 
Gaylord. 

Puhlication—Viol, B* Green; Col. J. H. SteTens; J. T. Grimes. 

Final Eesolutions^J . T. Grimes; Dr. M. M. Prisselle; Mr. 
Enniett. 

Ohiiuary—8. D. Hillman; Col. J. H. Stevens; J. S. Harris, 

The financial report of the secretary and the report of the treas- 
urer were referred to the executive committee. 

The following paper from Mr. Wilcox waa then read by the 
Becretaj^: 



i 

I 
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EAISING SEEDLINGa. f 

Bj/ E- Wihoxy of La Crosse, I 

Members of the MiuTiesoia Horticultural Sooieiy: 

Your secretary's urgent request for an article from me, givine ^ 

my experience on apple tree growing, is received, and I do not feel 
qaite at liberty to refuse, although I have long since ceased to 
have emy ambition to see my name in print, or to take pride in 
BtirriDg up my co-workerB to pitch in and criticise me. 

In one of your reports I find the question asked : ** Has any one 
ever known the roots of apple trees to be killed by freezing?" 
Mr. Fuller. ^'Yes/' Mr. Pearce. "I think uoV The sociehr 
took a recess, aud that ended, so far as I know, or have seen, all 
further answers to the question. 

The winter of 1872-3 killed about 60,000 trees in our nursery at 
Trempealeau, Wis., and about 1,000 in our orchard by root^kilhng* 
When I learned the condition of the nursery and orchard, I wrote 
to a frieud of great experience in Wisconsin, stating the above 
facte. He replied: **0f course there is do help for the nursery, 
hut the orchard can be saved by thinning out the branches and 
heading back those that are left" I gave a neighbor who had a 
higger orchard than mine, this information, and we both went to 
^ork for a number of weeks, following instructions; no use. The 
orchard was past redemption. Even Transcendent crabs were 
root-killed. 

The winter of 1874-5 was so destructive at South Haven, Mich., 
that the Fomological Society at that place, appointed a committee 
of A. T. Linderman, A. 8. Dyckman, J. S. Linderman. This com- 
mittee sent out circulars with eleven questions. These were 
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answered by mdividuals from Geneva, N. Y., to WassaUt lU-* all 
admitting deetructiou by root- killing. Now, this is not from mem- 
ory; I haye it in my scrap book 1 do not think it necessary to 
write out the qaeetiona or answers, I will, however, give extracts 
from a few: 

P. Barry, Kochester^ N. Y. " Instances are rare of troable of 
this kind. One winter, some twenty years ago, and last winter the 
only instances iq thirty-five years. In both instances the winters 
were not remarkable for their low temperature but for their lon^ 
continuance; much wind and little snow. The injuries were all 
sustained on elevated spots, where the wind blew off the snow and 
left the ground exposed to frost" 

From D. R. Waters, Spring Lake, Mich, '* I am of the opiaioo 
that trees on dry soil suffered most Trees were not generally 
favored with a covering of snow. All root-killed trees leaved oat 
again and some of them, especially on ridges, blossomed, when the 
same variety of uninjured were blossomJess the same season; but 
the injured trees soon withered." 

In conclusion, I will call your attention to an experience in 
planting an orchard that my friend, Thos. Petty, Esq,, had in 
purchasing trees for an orchard four years ago. He was imposed 
upon, inasmuch as he received and planted as a valuable variety of 
the peach, fifty almond trees. During the four years these trees 
have stood in the ground, he has found but two borers, although 
they have been hunted twice a year in common with his other 
trees; and although the peach trees all around those fifty trees have 
been root- killed, ncrt one of these almond trees have suffered. As 
a remedy against root-killing, and alao borers, does not this expe- 
rience suggest to nurserymen that it might be valaable to put the 
peach on the almond stocky and would this not also be another 
guard against the " Yellowd ?" Now, this writer has gone back to 
the origin of the peach, and given some valuable suggestions. I 
propose to go back to the origin of the apple and follow with my 
experience in propagating it 

From Downing, transplanted into a warmer aspect, stimulated 
by a richer soil, reared from selected seeds, carefully pruned, shel- 
tered and watched, by slow degrees the sour and bitter crab expands 
into a golden pippen; the wild pear loses its thorns and becomes a 
Bergamott or a Beurre; the almond is deprived of its bitterness 
and the dry and flavorless peach is at length a tempting and delicious 
fruit. Now, in producing such great changes in these fmita, is it 
not reasonable to suppose the trees have beea weakened and their 
vitality destroyed? 

After the destruction of onr orchard and nursery in 1872-3 
which was grown in the usual waj, by grafting on the common 
apple root, and seeing how well crab seedlings survived on t heir 
own roots, we adopted the following plan: Plant crab seeds and 
then graft the Transcendent crab in the roots of the crab seedlin gs^ 
and when these trees were three years old» bud the kind of stau d- 
ard apple we wished to grow, into the limbs of Transcendents, 
We made this plan public and met with a good deal of ridicul e 
from nurserymen generally. That old veteran, Charles Hamilton^ 
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DISOUSBION. 
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of Ripon, wrote me, saying: ''Your hobby will row you up Salt 
Eiver. Treea propagated m the way you propose will be worth at 
least one dollar each by the hundred in th& nursery/' y^^^}^y 
ahhoBgh we offered these trees for 60 cents each, yet the prejudice 

was BO strong against us that w© conld not sell them, and I have been 
exploring the head waters of Salt River ever since, and haye found 
no safe financial anchorage yet, while the tree peddler has found 
fieBher waters and greener pastures with greener victims. 

Now, we were partly right about the matter. Our "hobby'* 
experience has shown that some varieties are failures when worked 
on Transcendents, and Mr. Kellogg's plan is unsafe to follow in ^ 

full. The Duche&q, Red Astrachan, Tetofsky, Utter's Red and ^ 

Willow T wigj are failures when budded on Transcendent, Plumb's 
Cider, Hall's Pewaukee, Wealthy are a tolerable success ; and 
McMahon White, and a number of seedlings are entirely so. Will 
send you some of these seedlings for your winter meeting- Many 
of the trees in our orchard are top worked on Transcendents, 

Now, if I were a young man, with the experience we have had, I 
would plant the seeds of the hardiest kinds we know of, mostly 
crab. When these were old enough — saf three years— I would 
bud into the limbs the kinds I wished to propagate, not using ^ 

limbs more than one-fourth inch in diameter. For instance, take i 

Famuse, note carefully the tree in which the union is perfect, j 

growth good, etc.; then take ficions from this tree, graft into the ^ 

roots of Beedlings above described, and I think suceees will follow, 
I would pursue the same course with all others. With me, I would 
not top work the Duchess, Peacli apple, or Tetofski — they stand any- | 

way, and here let me say that orchards can be grown as they used 
to be. if common sense is used. The first orchards were planted 
here in new land» well prepared. Now a few trees are occasionally 
set, obtained, perhaps, from the tree peddler at Rochester, N. Y* 
They are set in a shiftless manner, where trees have failed, in the 
sod, and where cattle, horses and hogs are pastured, so that noth-- 
ing be lost except the fruit trees, then the old story is told— can't 
raise apples here. I went to our State Fair last fall, and I believa 
there was nothing on exhibition in the fruit line west of Sauk 
county, cranberries excepted, except the show made by A. J, 
Phillips and myself. Years ago I have seen some as fine Northern 
Spy, Bailey Sweet, St. Lawrence, Utter, Fameuse, and many other 
kinds, as I ever saw, grown in this section of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

While I would not adyise the setting of most of these kinds, we 
have many kinds which I would advise people to set, and there are 
hundreds of places, yes, thousands, along the bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi river just as good as A* J, Phillip's and mine* We have 
shown the public we can raise apples. Go thou and do likewise. 



Mr. Harris. Mr, President, the author of that paper is one of 
the old pioneers in fruit culture in the Northwest. Not only is he 
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&D old pioneer, but he is getttDg to be quite au aged man and baa 
always borue the reputation of being an honest and outspoken 
man, and this is probably the last paper we will ever get from him. 
He is now over his four-seore years, and is in decliniog health. It 
took considerable persuasion to get him to honor us with this pa- 
per» and I hope that we will treasure this article which comes from 
actual experience. 

He sets bis trees and takes care of them. There are thousands 
of trees set out in Minnesota which if instead of setting them in 
the old hole where a tree had died, we would prepare our soil as we 
did originally, and afterwards set trees and keep them cultivated, 
we would succeed. I thiuk three-quarters of the trees are lost by 
those who are trying to keep up their old orchard by setting them 
in grass and unprepared soil, and afterwards neglecting them, 

Mr, Gaylord, I think that is one of the best papers I eTsr heard 
read on that tree queeti^n. 

I won*t go over the ground, but I want to speak a word in refer- 
ence to what our friend, Harris, said about setting new orchards 
over our old orchards* I claim that you can set a tree in an old 
orchard and make it grow, and make a success of it, but you can't 
make a hole in the thick heavy grass and set your tree and not 
mulch it; if you do, that tree will most surely fail. I want to say 
this* that when you dig your hole, make it as big as a wagon wheel. 
When you plow the ground all up thoroughly then you can dig 
just as small a hole as you have a mind to, and so long as you get 
the root3 straight you are all right. If you dig a little hole and the 
ground is not mulched, why^ the loose dirt in that hole will soon 
take the moisture right out of it and it will dry up like water out 
of a basin; but if you dig your hole large and mulch very thor- 
oughly, then it will not dry up* ^ 

Mr, Dartt. My opinion agrees pretty well with Mr, Q-aylord in 
regard to digging the ground very well, making it good and mellow, 
but I would say in addition to that make it rich. The drouth will 
not affect it so much if the ground is rich, as it will if it is poor, 
I have had a good deal of experience in manuring orchards — man- 
uring apple trees, and I have yet to see the first bad effects from 
piling on manure. I have seen one instance where a man piled on 
a great deal more than I usually did He had a few trees. He 
had to dispose of the manure of a stable close by, in which he had 
a cow, and he spread the manure all around those few trees for a 
year or so, which made the ground very rich. He then built a hen 
yard^ and took those trees into it, and with all the manure those 
trees got they have done better than any other trees in that neigh- 
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borhood, I am inclined to believe that a large proportion of oar 
trees that die in orchards after they have produced one or two 
crops, die from starvation. A good many of them wonld live 
longer than they do if we would pile on manure. 

President Elliot. I would like to ask Mr. Somerville what the 
effect on his orchard is. 

Mr. Somerville. On my orchard I haul out as many as forty 
wagon loads of manure to the acre every year and spread it over 
the ground. I mulch my trees thoroughly. I think it is an im- 
possibility for a tree to bear fruit and live any length of time, rrak- 
ing a thrifty growth, unless the ground is properly manured. If 
it requires all the vitality there is in a tree to ripen and mature its 
fruit without making any growth, it will not last long, I have 
observed that from experience. If we can keep the ground rich 
enough to make a tree have considerable growth, besides maturing 
itB fruit, then there is a prospect of its living a number of years. 

I have trees in my orchard that have now stood there twenty- 
eight years, and to-day I believe they are just as healthy as they 
were twenty years ago; at least I sold more than four tons of ap^ 
plea from an orchard of Duchess, seven by nine rods in size^ this 
past season. The trees bear every year; but this result is only 
accomplished by means of heavy manuring and mulching. I have 
other trees likewise that I treat in the same manner. I find as 
they grow older they require more mulching. The vitality in a 
tree must be kept up. It appears to me that there is a similarity 
in animal and vegetable life. We must feed a tree because it is 
Tery exhausting for it to produce its fruit each and every year. 
The results from mulching with me have been very satisfactory. 
It keeps the ground in good condition and does not let the grass 
grow. 

Mr, Barrett- In the West my experience teaches me that plants 
mast be planted deeply. Where I live we have a subsoil of clay 
underneath a yellow loam. I was querying whether there was not 
great danger of over*f ceding with manure; that is in the locality 
near Brown's valley , where the soil is from five to six feet deep 
and extremely rich. The residents in that part of the valley are 
trying to raise crabtrees and other fruit plants, crabs especially, 
but they grow too rapidly and are not healthy. 

Mr. Somerville. I think it can be overdone before the trees get 
mto bearing. 

Mr* Barrett. Mr- President, is it the practice in the West to put 
old manure down deep in the holes instead of putting it on the sur- 
face? 
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President Elliot From all the information I can get, and all 
the reading I haye indulged in, from all the reports and everything, 
the adyice is to pat no maonre at the roots. If yon ivill take a 
common sense view of this yon will see that if yon pnt your ma- 
nure on top it will reach down. Never put manure on roots of any 
kind; keep it away entirely, and after you have got your tree 
planted then you may mulch it It will go down. Brother Pearce 
is right when he says nitrogen goes down* 

Mr. Gaylord, I have had some little experience in that line- 
When I go oat into my bam and find my calves are not doin g well, 
I know there is something the matter, and ao I give them plenty 
of nice hay* It ifi the same with an apple tree; if you have an apple 
tree and it is not making a good growth you should pnt manure on 
it I never put raw manure on the roots of any plant; it is not 
necessary; but when you find trees in your orchard not making 
proper growth you want to put manure on them. 

Prof. Green. Mr. Gaylord, would you put manure on top of the 
ground, exposed to the sun ? 

Mr. Gaylord. Yes sir, t 

Prof. Green. I wouldn't. 
Mr. Gaylord. I would for a sort of mulch. 
Prof. Green. You would lose much o£ the value of your manure 
by so doing. It woulnd't do to leave well rotted manure on top of 
the ground. 

Mr. Pearce. The true principle, I think, is to apply manure at 
the surface, will say not to exceed two or three inches. There are 
properties in manure that will pass away if exposed on the top; 
that is the ammonia. That is the only thing that will pass off. But 
the secret is here in raising trees. It is not the quantity that you 
put on, because it only takes a short time for manure to pass 
beyond the roots of trees. Hoots of plants do not go very deep; 
they are all near the surface. 

Dr. Frisselle. I think my friend, Mr. Pearce, has rather limited 
ideas as to the ability of the roots of plants to penetrate the earth 
to find food and nourishment I think apple trees send their roots 
pretty deep, and Prof. Green tells us corn goes six feet; and at five 
and a half feet clover finds nourishment, or else it would not be 
found there- I want to say a word about planting trees. 

A friend of mine living in Maine undertook to plant an orchard 
and hie neighbors told him he ought to plant his trees as they did; 
but instead of doing so he dug an immense hole into which he put 
a full load of manure and covered it with earth and planted hia 
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trees. His friends said they would never grow, and ridiculed him, 
hot he succeeded in having the beat orchard in that county. 

There tire two points to be kept in view in keeping au orchard 
healthy. I think that after a tree has acquired its growth it then 
needs to be fed sufficiently to keep its vitality up. IE it is overfed, 
there is a tendency to produce a growth of wood instead of fruit, I 
think there are quite a number of points of this sort that ought to 
he kept in mind in order to give us proper ideas as how to treat 
apple and other fruit-producing trees. 

President Elliot. There was one question that I asked Mr. Bom- 
erville in regard to blight, which he did not answer. I would like 
to have him state whether through high manuring of his orchard 
his trees have been affected with blight. 

Mr- Somerville. They have been affected bat very slightly with 
blight. My Transcendents blight a little bat not enough to do any 
particular harm. When I find a limb blighted, I cut it off, and 
the result is, I am not troubled much with it. Those are the only 
trees in my orchard that blight at all. Nor have I any sun-scalded 
trees. I don't think you can find one in my orchard. 

President Elliot. Tour Duchess trees are planted close enough 
together to afford protection to each other ? 

Mr. Somerville. Yes, they occupy a space of seven by nine rods. 
I put the ground in thoroughly good condition in 1862, and then I 
took my plow and made furrows eight feet apart each way, in the 
same manner as if I were going to set out corn, and then I com- 
menced and set my trees along the first row sixteen feet apart, and 
ia the next row eight feet^ but between the two. In that shape I 
went over and set out fifty trees in 1862. They are a solid block 
and cover the ground, almost, in the summer time; their limbs are 
iiiterwoven* They have borne fruit every year since lcJ66j and 
there are 49 of those 50 trees living today, sound and healthy. 

President Elliot. They are on a strip of ground seven by nine 
rods. 

Mr, Somerville, Tes, sir, I sold more than four tons of apples 
off the trees on that strip of ground this past year, and still had 
some left for our own use. 

President Elliot. Now, I want to inqufre in regard to the nature 
of your soil. 

Mr. Somerville. My soil is a clay soil with a northern descent, 
I have the orchard well surrounded with evergreens. 

President ElUot. How high are you above the general level of 
the country? 

-7 
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Mr. Somerville. Very near the general level of our prairie. 

There are eome valleys near by. 

President Elliot. The cold air goes into these valleys. Is there 
any water near? 

Mr. Somerville. Yes, sir. There is a spring branch on the 
north side of my orchard, about ten rods away. I have ten acres 
enclosed for orchard purposes; that is, I have it surrounded by 
evergreens, Norway Spruce, mostly. Then I have that cnt oflf into 
squares; the southwest two and a half acres I use for small fruits 
and for garden purposes and my buildings, and the other seven 
and a half acres I have in orchard. My trees have done well, and 
I have made more oflF that piece of ground^ proportionally, than 
from any other portion of m y farm. 

A member. Is this manured annually? 
Mr. Somerville. Every year. 

A member. What do you keep to get your manure? 
Mr, Somerville. Cattle and horses. 
A member. How many cattle? 
Mr, Somerville. About thirty. 
A member. Does it all go on this orchard? 
Mr; Somerville. Oh, no; I couldn*t put it all on thai orchard; 
that would be too much. 

A member. What state do you live in? 

Mr. Somerville. State of MinnesoU^ 12 mites east of Bochester, 
I suppose I have raised as many apples as any man in the State. 
In 1860 I went into the orchard business, and in 1862 I set out 
Talman Sweets, Willow Twigs, Fameuse and a number of other 
eastern varieties. I have raised perhaps seven hundred bushels of 
the Talman Sweet, but about three years ago they died out. I 
intend, however, to set out some more trees in the spring. 

Mrs. Kennedy. Are we to understand that the forty loads of 
manure was spread over seventy acres? 

Mr. Somerville. No, I spread that on one acre, 
Mr, Gaylord. There is one little point I know Mr. Somer- 
ville has been successful in orcharding, I have a neighbor by the 
name of John Elliot, and I will tell you what he told me. He said, 
''Mr. Somerville has got an extraordinary good location; if I under- 
stand what is necessary for an orchard, and he takes care of it. He 
is a man that has sagacity enough to know how to make good his 
surroundings." I said, "How is it about his altitude?" Mr, Elliot 
scratched his head a little and said, "Mr, Gaylord, I will tell you 
what a sm-veyor told me. He said, *It is the highest land any- 
where in the State of Minnesota.* " 
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KEPOKT or COMMITTEE ON EUSSIAN APPLES. 

The report of Committee on BiiBBian Apples not being prepared 
the separate members of that committee were called upon for a , 
Terbal report and the following diecassion took place: 

Mr, Dartt, While I might say a few words in regard to Bassian 
apples I will confine my remarks mostly to my own experience, 
what I know and what I have heard abont Bussian apples. 

I commenced the cultivation of Russian apples nearly forty 
years ago. I got the Tetofsky from Mr* Gould, a gentleman who 
lives in Wisconsin, under the name of BuBsian Crab, and it was at 
that time a wonderful thing. I set them out, and in two or three 
years, from a tree that was cut off by rabbits, that was not over 18 
inches high, I got nine nice apples. At that time it was eonsid-* 
ered very early bearing in Minnesota. I brought a large stock of 
them to Minnesota and put them in a nursery and started them, 
and I have seen in Minnesota five apples growing on a nursery 
tree. Well, where such things are facts it very quickly creates a 
boom, I planted them largely. I think they were planted all 
over the country, I afterwards regarded thera about as hardy aa 
the DocheBs until four or five years ago, I had them in an orchard 
just far enough from a southern protection to be most benefited 
by it, or about three rods. The trees did remarkably well and 
bore several years and paid; they were remunerative. But of late 
years, the young trees have not borne as they used to, and the 
older trees have kept dying out gradually. Although I think the 
Tetofsky may not be as hardy as some other Bussian apples, yet I 
think it is abont as hardy, because most of our hardy ti-oes are 
those that bear early; but, in my opinion, it is not hardy enough 
for Minnesota, and unless we have good Bussian apples that are 
hardier, I don't think we ought to expect much profit from plants 
ing them in Minnesota, 

I have had experience with Bussian apples since 1874* I then 
planted quite a list of them received from the agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington; cultivated them well, got them up four or five 
years old, and then cut scions from the best ones and grafted some 
twenty *five varieties. Five or six kinds, of all those trees, have been 
gradually dwindling out, although some of them bore in orchard a 
crop or two, and then died out; the whole of them are nearly gone; 
there are a few left. Therefore, I conclude my experience is not 
favorable to the Bussians. 

It has been said that the first importations were not so hardy as 
more recent ones, but I know in that first importation I got, the 
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Lieby, which is considered eb hardy as any of them^ and that has 
failed; and whether or not the return of milder aeasonaand better 
treatment will bring out any BuaaiaDs that will stand, I doo't 
know; I am etill in doubt as to their value, I have not any great 
faith in getting the apple we are looking for among the BussiaBSp 

Mr. Somerville. I am now getting quite old, but if I live tea 
or twelve years longer I will then be better able to give you my 
opinion on Bussian apples. I have experimented with about 140 
varieties now. In 1878 I got some scions through our congress- 
man, Mr. Dunnell. I don*t know where he got them, whether at 
the department at Washington, or from some agent. He sent me a 
bunch of scions which I grafted and they have done remaikably 
well. I have raised considerable fruit; I think there is among 
them no variety that is so prolific an annual bearer as our Duchess, 
but I have some in the Anis family that I think every alternate 
year bear as large a quantity as the Buchess. I have about 47 
varieties now in bearing of the Russian apples. Among these, I 
have some that produce excellent fruit I will name the White 
Pigeon (I give the name as I understand them)* White Pigeon, 
I think, is rightly named, and ProL Badd and Mr. Tuttle are ot 
this opinion also. It is a hardy tree in my orchard. It has never 
shown any blight whatever^ and is sound and healthy I have three 
or four of those trees. One year they bear a fine crop and the 
next year the crop is light. The apple is not so large as the 
DuohesSj but is of very fine quality. I have also what I call the 
Charlamoff. 

A member. Is it early or late? 

Mr. Somerville. Very early^ earlier than the Tetof sky. It is of 
the Tetofsky family; there is no doubt of that. Then I have of 
the Anis family, the Bed, Yellow, Koursk and Blue Anis. I have 
some of the Koursk Anis apples at home now; they are a pretty 
fair apple. Bed Anis ie early^ and the trees I think are hardier 
than DucheBs; I will qualify that» for my Duchess don't kill. 

President Elliot. Have you had any experience in top- working 
DuchesB or any other Bussian variety? 

Mr, Somerville. I have not top- worked many of them » but would 
say I have top-worked a number of them on Transcendent stocks, 
I have the White Busset, worked on a Transcendent stock, that 
bears very well and is a very fine apple. Then I have the Long- 
field which I think, from its appearance, will grow as far North as 
any apple tree from which we can raise apples. The fruit is small 
in size, but it is of pretty fair quality. 

As for the Bussians, I think a great deal of them; so much so 
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that I bare set out fire acres exclusively to EaBBian Tarieties, I 

will say that I had some varieties that wera not fit for anythiDg; 

they Tvere nice looking, but were neither fit to eat nor to cook, and 

I have them replaced with other Tarieties. My experience so far 

with the Kussians has been very favorable, and the showing I hare 

made at the fairs the past two yearft have shown they have consid- K 

erable to commend them to the public favor. 

Mr. Barrett. Here are these two gentlemen, Mr. Dartt and Mr. 
Somerville, both intelligent men, who, without question, understand 
their business, and yet their experiences are right diverse. 

President Elliot. Let us hare Mr. Peterson's experience first, | 

What has been your experience with the RusBians, Mr. Peterson? 
Have they proved as valuable as you first anticipated? 

Mr. Peterson* Some varieties have, and some have not. 

President Elliot Go on and state what have, and what have 
not. 

Mr. Peterson. The Lieby and Ostrokoff are good. The trees 
are now 16 years old, I believe, and they had never been damaged 
in any way before 1887, when a few of the trees had some sun- 
icald. Some of my Enssians bear a heavy crop like the Duchess. 

Mr. Dartt. I want to make an explanation. Now, the report of 
my friend Mr- Somerville and my own don't seem to agree, at 
least some of the members think they do not agree. A little under- 
Btanding of the situation will make them harmonize a good deal 
better. I told you that the Tetof sky succeeded pretty well when it 
was in its prime, just budding into manhood, you might say, Just 
in its vigor, which is the best time for a tree to bear. Mr. Somer* 
villa's trees are just in that situation now. They are about eight 
or ten years old and are just in their prime. Now you wait until 
they get to be about 18 or 20 years old, and then let them bear ex- 
haustive crops, and have a hard winter, and they may not turn out 
any better than my Tetofsky. That point must be understood in 
order to make these reports harmonize, 

Mr. Somervilla I sent about a peck of those apples to Mr. 
Gould, at New Orleans^ and he took first premium on those Charl- 
amoffs of mine. 

Mr. Barrett. My idea is that with all the explanation Mr. Dartt 
has given, there is a difference to be considered; and perhaps we 
have not got at the real merits of this important question. The 
query in my mind is whether there are not certain geological con- 
ditions of the locality and of the soil that make this disparity. I 
know in the locality where I live the soil is superior. We have no 
Boil in the Northwest that surpasses it, and yet I notice farmers 
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who treat t^eir forest trees for instance, with the same attention 
andoultiTation and who are equally intelligent and diligent in their 
work, and who live not very far apart, do not meet with the 
Banie Bucceas. Now I presume it is impossible for any of iib 
to define just what the real cause is. We want to apply here the 
principles of agricultural chemistry and geology. 

President EUiot. We have another paper that follows in the 
line of what you are talking about- I wish to say in regard to Mr* 
Michner, the author, that I learned of his success in apple culture 
some three or four years ago, and was reminded of him this 
autumn by the President of the Farmers' Alliance^ in asking him 
the qufistion who were the best apple growers in the state. He 
named Mr, Michner, and I entered into correspondence with him 
and through that correspondence have received this paper. 



FRUIT GEOWING IN MINNESOTA. 

By D. K. Michner, of Etna, 

X am asked to write a short article descriptive of my successes 
and failures in fruit raising in Minnesota. My experience dates 
back to 1858, when as a boy I took pride in helping father plant 
apple treeSi making a plat each spring showing the exact location 
of each variety; have long since given up the plat business. If 
your tree ever comes into bearing you will know the variety. 

It would be amusing to beginners in apple growing to read a list 
of the varieties we used to plant iu the 60*a and 60' s and even later, 
When the hard winter of 1872 and 73 came our Talman Sweets, 
Sweet Pear, Ked Astrachan^ Snssets, etc., were ready for the spring 
clearing up, about the only things left was Duchess and a few 
crabs. 

Then we began to plant Duchess in earnest Then ventured on 
Fameuse, Haas, Ben Davis, Wealthyj etc., and we raised some fine 
crops of these varieties. 

The winter of 1884-5 left us plenty of food for reflection^ The 
Duchess had stood unscathed through it all. I think the first 
planted was about 1865 or 1866. 

It would take too much of your time to mention all the varietiea 
and all the top working schemes tried, digging pits, filhng up with 
stones and planting trees on them. It is enough to say I have 
been through the milli and that it is amusing to me to listen to pet 
theories and hobbies which we often read and hear. Though we 
all have them, mine is this: 

An orange tree will stand a certain degree of cold. A peach 
tree about 20° below. Apples from 20" to 55" or 60" below ^ero 
In the winter of *8i-5> in this part of the State, on high ground 
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the DacheBB escaped all right — on low ground, they were in most 
instances killed or badly damaged. On low land the temperature 
would be several degrees colder than it was on high land. It is 
my opinion that 10*^ colder would have killed every Duchess tree 
in Pillmore county^ at least. Not 10° colder for a day or two and 
then moderatiiig a little, but down to from 40° to 55° below for 
days and weeks together, will freeze the life out of anything I have 
ever tried. 

Tou place a calf on the south side of a wire fence, with only two 
barbed wires on it, and he may stand it one night against a north- 
westeFj though he may be in ever so good condition for winter, fat 
sleek, but I think a few days of freezing cold weather will take the 
life out of him. Tho same way with the apple tree. It may be 
thoroughly ripened up in the fcJl, but a long dry, intensely cold 
winter will fix it for the spring clearing up. 

Now, this is my opinion, based on long experience, though it 
be in opposition to some of our veteran horticulturists. I am not 
much acquainted with the Eussians. What little success I have 
had has been mainly with the Duchess. The Tetofsky is as hardy 
but not as profitable with me. Cannot give you the exact date of 
planting the first Duchess— about 1865 or 1866. The first Wealthy 
were planted about the time they were first for sale by nursery- 
men. Though none of them planted at that time are sound — of 100 
bought of Mr, Jewell — some are in fair condition. I kept on plant- 
ing Wealthy until the winter of '84-5; I think about 1,200 in all. 
Since then have not planted many. The younger ones were all 
killed down to the snow line that winter; have let them sprout up 
from near the ground. They do not make a very handsome tree, 
for I let them form a protection for themselves. They are just 
comiDg into bearing. 

My location is what was burr oak and hazel brush land, on the 
south side of a branch of Root river, about twelve acres in orchard, 
elevation high, ground sloping in nearly all directions. I do not 
&ee that it makea any difference which way it slopes, only on the 
very highest points the half hardy do best. 

The soil is what geologists call loess loam. There is no stone, 
sandj or gravel, until you get down 33 feet. It is neither sticky 
clay or sandy, very loose, spades easily to that depth, stands either 
* dry or wet weather well. No particular treatment before planting 
—just have the ground in condition to raise a good crop of grain. 
I plant corn among my trees, and cultivate enough each year to 
give a good healthy growth — not much danger of getting too large 
a growth- I have planted trees on new ground the second year 
after being broken, I plow the ground just as I do for any other 
farm crop, stake off for the rows, then plow two furrows, throwing 
each way, making a dead furrow. That is good enough for this 
soil at least, and you will find it saves labor. I used to dig great 
holes with a spade. That is too hard work and no better. 

I prune very little. The lees cutting you do the better it is for 
your tree. My orchard is protected on south and west by cott(5n- 
wood and soft maple trees. A grove of what is commonly known 
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as jack oak corners on the northwest; the game kind of grove 40 
rods from the north side, soft maples on the east ^ feet apart. 
South and West wind break is to save the fruit fTom blowing off, 
as the winds are more prevalent from that quarter. If I were 
going to protect my trees, it would be on the East from the morn- 
ing sun, and on the south. I could show you some as fine Wealthy 
trees planted on the north side of an oak grove, and close to it, as 
you could wish to see. Some of my best Wealthy are protected 
on the east by soft maple, though I have some very good not pro- 
tected. After planting cultivate a few years; and if you see here 
and there a bunch of June grass or redtop do not get scared — let 
it grow, that is, if you are going to follow my plan of raising 
apples. When I think it does not pay to cultivate longer, I let the 
grass work in, it will soon get there. After I quit raising crops 
amoDg the trees I spade around them until I am ready to turn 
hogs in, that is about the time they come into bearing After it is 
well seeded down to grass, the pasturage I get for hogs more than 
pays all expenses. 

I tarn my hogs in in the spring as soon as the grass starts. They 
will do well without any grain. When new corn comes haul in a 
load, spread it on the green grass; when that is eaten up, give 
them another load, and so on until winter. 

If this does not make it rich enough haul on manure. I have 
followed this plan on part of the orchard for 12 years. Ton can- 
not expect to get large crops of apples without manure, any more 
than you can large crops or corn. My object in the first place was 
to kill out the tough sod forming around the trees. But, alas! the 
more I tried to kill it in that way the more luxuriantly it grew. 

It is not likely any of you will try the hog, but if you do, be 
careful ; do not put in too many if your orchard be small. AH 
the wormy apples are eaten; you are not bothered with mice gnaw- 
ing the trees, and I think che hogs rubbing around the trees help 
keep the borers away. I do not ring the hogs; they root but very 
little. 

As I am not raising trees to sell 1 would advise planting three 
or four year old trees; I prefer those four years old, ard never plant 
any other size if I cim get goo<i oues of that age. 

We raised 1,100 bushels of apples this year, mainly Duchess. 
Shipped the greater part of them to Minneapolis. "Wealthy and, 
Tetolsky sell here Ship Duchess and Crabs. 

Will speak a word for the old Malinda, We have them in our 
cellar every winter, and the children will eat them, or they will 
sell for *1.00 per bushel. The tree is as hardy as the Afealthy at 
least. Wish 1 had more of them. 

Then for profit with me the Hyslop is still in the lead, for I can- 
not depend on the home market. 

As you asked for a short article will close, hoping yon will have 
n pleasant and prohtable meeting. 
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DISCUSSION- 

PreBident Elliot: Now the point th&t Brother Barrett Tvanted 
to bring out was in regard to geological formation. The loweat 
formation that he speaks of there, is a sort of clay and shell forma- 
tion, and he aays that at Etna it is 30 feet deep. There are 8uch 
formations in this state, geologists call them loess formationB, 
After I read that article it set me to thinking about what we had^ 
been doing in this direction. Now what called my attention to this 
particular point was this; A tew years ago I started out with a 
brother-in-law of mine to find a suitable place for a market garden. 
We traveled all over Minneapolis for a radius of five miles to see 
where we could locate the best. We took a spade along with us so 
as to make the best of it; we didn't make any boy's play of it; we 
went at it as though we meant business and we kept travelling 
from one place to another, and after awhile we struck a piece of 
ground and found on that (a piece of 40 acres) different varieties 
of BoiJ. I said, "You stick a peg here/' The consequence was 
lie did so and it was one of the most suecessfnl gardens there was 
any where around the city. The foundation was laid before he 
went there. He had the stock to draw from, and that is the point 
I wish to make in regard to this man. Now, he had something 
there to build on. The reason why we have had so many failures 
in Minnesota, is on account of bad location, bad soil — 

Mr. Barrett : Bad mauagement. 

President Elliot: That is it. 

Dr. Frieselle : I would like to ask the President what sort of 
soil he means by shell toam. 

PreBident Elliot: We have right close to Minneapolis, a bed of 
shell formation of marine shells, some of it yellowish and some 
bluish. 

Mr. Latham then announced that there was a basket picnic for * 
the members of the society and their guests to be held tomorrow, 
^d arrangements had been made for the boys from the Univer- 
sity Farm School to come up and attend the convention. 

President Elliot. I would say that I suppose I am to blame for 
this invitation which has been extended to the boys at the schcK)!. 
Last year we had our meeting at Minneapolis, we extended an in- 
Titation to them to come over and visit us one day, and they were 
Tery much entertainedj they said. This year I corresponded with 
Professor Pender gast about it^ and he said he would inquire and see 
tow many of the boys would come. He reported that there would 
^ about fifty who would like to come out here one day and see the 
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working of the State Horticultural Society, It was arranged for a 
basket picnic to be held during one day of the convention, and 
we have changed that from Friday to Thursday, It will interfere 
some with the program but we will try to get through with it ]Uflt 
the same. 

The discussion was then reaumed- 

Mr. Barrett. Now, this is a fact with which most of xlb are lam- 
"iliar, that nature's processes of preparation for the growth and de- 
velopment of fruitage and plants is perfect; that certain plants 
cannot grow in certain soils. Take the apple for instance. A few 
years ago in Wisconsin (I was a resident of that state before com- 
ing to Minnesota) a great many were trying experiments in the 
eastern part of the state in raising apples. They failed and there 
was great discouragement but they kept at it and now they have 
made it a success. Prof. Green is familiar with thia fact. Take 
phosphate of lime from the lock and pulverize it to the utmost ca- 
pacity and apply it to your plants* Then take phosphate of lime 
from the bone of an animal and apply it in the same way and yon 
will find a wonderful difference between the phosphate of lime in 
the rock and that in the bone. If we can post ourselves in geology 
and agrictiltural chemistry, be better posted in its processes of re- 
fining, developingi quickening and electrifying, as far as it is pos- 
sible, we will make a better success; but we must be better stu- 
dents. We have based our conclusions largely upon experiments 
and we ehonld back it with a certain degree of scholarship or in- 
formation that carries the work to a better success. To this end, I 
believe, we should make some kind of arrangement under the 
auspices of our society by which we can get more information upon 
this topic before the society, 

Mr. Dartt* I believe the paper we have heard read is a good 
one. It is good because it is founded upoa experience* It illus- 
trates a fact and makes the fact plain to us. At the same time, I 
do not think it is best for us to waste a great deal of time in try- 
ing to understand all the processes of growth; I think it is impos- 
sible for any man to tell exactly how the blades of grass grow. 

Mr» Somerville, There is no doubt a difference in locations. 
Where the ground is sandy and gravelly you cannot expect to raise 
crops with the same success as on a better soil. Where I live 
there have been many efforts made trying to raise fruit; there have 
been many sad failures as well as some successes. It depends 
more, taking the country at large, on the care and attention paid 
to the orchard than there really exists in the location, unless it ia 
something remarkable like that of Mr, Sias. Take the country in 
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general, with the same amount of care and kind of ciiltivation» I 
think the apple can be raised on most any place. I am satisfied 
thia is BO from my experience. 

Mr. Pearce, I see that a number of those papers have alluded 
to hogs in orchards. I made up my mind a number of years ago 
that the hog was a scavenger and not fit to eat, but I have noticed 
that wherever an orchard had a fence around it, and a lot of hogs 
were in there, I always found good trees. When I was at Pleasant 
Grove, which is settled by people who keep hogs, I noticed a hog 
pen and in that hog pen was an apple tree, and I must eay I never 
found finer apples or a more thrifty tree, and it converted me so I 
now believe hogs are essential to an orchard. 

Mr. Dartt. It is the manure. 

Mr. Pearce. No, it is not that exactly; I have made up my 
mind to that fact. I have said nothing about it; but I have set 
oat an orchard of trees and have it so arranged that I can keep 
hogs there during the summer season. 

Mr. Dartt. If you can't cultivate, turn in hogs. 

The following paper was then read by Mr. Harris: 



A DESCRIPTION OF AND BRIEF NOTES UPON SOME 

OF THE VARIETIES OF APPLES THAT ARE OR HAVE 

BEEN GROWN IN MINNESOTA. 

By J. S. Harris, La Crescent 

Mr. President members and friends of the Minnesota State Hot- 
ticaltural Society: A history of the Horticulture of Minne- 
sota, the labors, trials and untiring perseverence under the great- 
est difficulties that have impeded the progress of the art in any 
country in the known world, would portray many deeds of heroiam 
and self sacrifice that would endeeur the memories of the old pio- 
neer horticulturists of other states to future generations and make 
a precious volume to bequeath to our decendants. But the? task of 
collecting the material and compiling such a work is too great to 
be undertaken by a man of my age and financial and literary 
ability. It is to be hoped that it will be undertaken before the 
last of the actors in the drama have passed in their checks and 
gone over to the other shore. This state has always been noted for 
the energy and liberality of its people and has from the first been 
afavorite field of operation-^ for nurserymen, agents and the ped- 
lers, and hundreds of thous lads of dollars have been drawn from 
it for untried and worthless varieties of trees, and at one time it 
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was tbe favorite damping ground for the rubbish that ought to 
have ended its existence in the brush piles. Happily^, good and 
honest nurserymen sent trustworthy agents to us with well grown 
and skillfully handled trees; but unfortunately the country was 
new and the climate different from other parts of America and no 
man oould tell which if Buy would thrive here Hundreds of vari- 
eties have been planted here and dozens of them have fruited, and 
at one time or another been thought to be sufficiently hardy or to 
have merit enough to give tham a place in our pomology, and we 
have held on to them with more than a commendable tenacity. 
Theories without number have been advanced and recommended 
but succeeding climatic causes have demolished them all> and 
we have finally come to the conclusion that ''Nature's" economic 
distribution of trees and plants has been a thing of chance, and 
that our fruit growers must look for the fruits of the future to 
come to them only while working along the lines, 1st of, "Introdac- 
tion of like fruits from like climates " which was first advocated by- 
Col. D. A. Kobertson, and has been started in practice by J- L. 
Buddj of Iowa; 0. Gibb, of Canada, A. C. Tuttle, of Wisconsin, and 
others. 2nd, "By systematic plant breeding/* as started by Gideon, 
Leudloflf and many others. The introduction of the New Unssian, 
and seedlings that are being originated has in a great measure 
stopped the replanting of our orchards with those varieties that 
were termed iron clad twenty years ago, and before another twenty 
years have passed it is doubtful if even the Duchess, Tetof sky and 
Wealthy, will occupy a prominent place in the estimation of our 
planters. To aid the future historian and simplify the work of 
cataloging by your committee, I present the following imperfect 
list of descriptions and brief comments on some of the varieties 
that have fruited in this state. 

A.LEXANDEB, EMPEBOH ALEXANDER, 

Fruit large, conical, somewhat flattened at the base; red streaked 
on greenish yellow ground; stem small, cavity deep; calyx large, 
basin deep; flesh coarse, crisp, yellowish white, tender and juicy; 
flavor a pleasant acid; use kitchen and maiket; season in Minnesota, 
September to November; origin, Eusaia. For beauty on the tree 
this variety will probably bear away the palm. Nearly hardy in 
southeast Minnesota until the winter of lSB4r-5, when most of the 
trees were considerably injured. Tree a strong grower; somewhat 
subject to blighi Specimens were grown last season by a Mr. 
Anderson, of Houston county, measuring 15 inches in circumfer- 
ence. It is one of the first varieties planted west of the Mississippi 
river. Is rather a shy bearer. Is usually on exhibition at our 
State Fairs. 

AMeeicAN golhen russet: 

Size, medium; form round, or roundish, ovate; color, rich golden 
yellow, overspread with soft russet, and in the sun a marbling of 
red; stem slender, cavity narrow; calyx small and closed, basin 
shallow; flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with a rich sprightly sub-acid 
flavor Season, December to March. The tree is a medium, com- 
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pact ^ower, stroDgly inclined to lean towards the northeast. The 
fruit is popnlar for market and table. It keeps beet cloaely headed 
np in barrels. Previotis to the winter of 1884-5, this delicious 

apple was considerably grown from St Paul south and west to the 
Ime o! the Iowa & Minnesota railroad. The tree is not hardy, is 
only a moderate bearer and suffered frequently from bark burst 
and BOB scald. A few trees are still frnicing in Houston county. 
The same description will apply to the English Oolden Bussett 
except that the fruit is smaller and the tree grows more upright. 

AUTUMN STRAWBERRY. 

Frait medium^ form roundish-conical; color, nearly the whole 
gnrface streaked with light and dark red, stem tender and rather 
long, cavity open; calyx small, basin, shallow and slightly ribbed; 
flesh yellowish white, tender, crisp and juicy; flavor good sub- 
acid. Season, September and October good for table and market. 
The tree is a vigorous, rather spreading grower and productive, and 
ranks about with Saps of Wine for hardiness. It is a more valu- 
able tree and fruit than the early strawberry. I have never seen 
it grown except in Houston and Winooa counties. 

EARLY STRAWBERRY. 

Fruit roundish » a little below medium in size, and tapering 
towards the eye. Skin smooth and fair; finely striped with a light 
and dark red on a yellowish white ground. Stejn long and slender, 
inserted in a deep cavity; calyx small, basin shallowi j3esh white 
and soft, with a sub-acid brisk flavor and agreeable aroma. Tree 
an erect grower and early bearer. Tender. 

BARTLEY SWEET. 

Fmit large, round ovate; color clear deep reddish crimson with an 
occasional whitish patch; stem slender, cavity narrow and deep^ 
ealyx closed, basin medium, flesh yellow; rich, not very juicy, sweet 
and very good. Season here October to December. Tree is vigor- 
ous and productive, upright while young, spreading and drooping 
B8 it gets old, and much inclined to lean away from the sun. Was 
grown and fruited in Houston and Winona counties until 1884-5. 
Not hardy. 

AMERICAN GOLDEN PIPPIN. 

Fruit large, form variable, oblate, globular, or conical, and some- 
times angular or ribbed. Color a fine golden yellow ^ occasionally 
B soft blush on cheek. Stem short and stout, inserted in deep cav- 
ity. Calyx closed, basin irregular, flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, 
almost melting, flavor rich, refreshing, aromatic; core large. Sea- 
son November to January. I planted quite freely of this variety 
in 1859* and for a number of years it bore well and promised to be 
valuable. The winter of 1B72-3 wiped out every tree root and 
branch together with some fine seedlings of it that were promising 
great things. 
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COOPEH, KNOWN HEBE AB DTTEB'S LARGE, LUCY AND WINONA CHUP. 

Fruit roundish oblate, skin greenish yellow, with a few stripes 
and splashes of red, thickly sprinkled with brown dots. Stem 
short, cavity deep and slightly russetted; calyx small closed, baein 
deep, flesh tender, vioous, pleasant; but not high ilavored. Season 
Ootober to December. The tree is vigorous, upright and product- 
ive^ not hardy, but has vitality enough to recover from pretty 
severe injuries- 

This variety found its way into Winona county at a very early 
day and was extensively propagated and sold throughout the sur- 
rounding region, by 8. Bates of Stockton, For several years it en- 
joyed great popularity* But few of the old trees now remain. It 
was on exhibition at the last State Fair and at the Houston CJounty 
Fair were specimens measuring ^ 14^ inches in circumference. 
Does the best on high limestone ridges, 

BEN DAVIS. 

Fruit large, roundish, narrowing a little to the eye. Skin beau- 
tifully stripedj splashed and marked with bright red on a yellowish 
ground. Stem rather short, deeply insertea in a narrow deep 
somewhat uneven cavity j calyx closed in a deep angular basin; 

flesh white, tender, juicy, with a mild, sub-acid, not very high 
flavor. 

On account of its beauty and keeping qualities it is a popular 
market sort. The tree is a vigorous grower and abundant bearer. 
It was introduced into Minnesota about 1866 or 1867, and for a few 
years was entensively sold and planted as a true Iron-clad. Being 
an early bearer it survived long enough to bear two crops of fruity 
but ia now no longer planted. 

DOMINE. 

Fruit, size medium, form oblate, color greenish yellow in the 

shade, with stripes and splashes of bright red in the sun, and 
pretty, large russet specks. Stem long and slender, in a wide 
cavity* Calyx small, basin broad and moderately sunk- Flesh 
white, tender and jnicyj with a sprightly pleasant but not high _ 
flavor. Tree a rapid grower, and great bearer, A long keeping 
winter fruit. In eastern Wisconsin and northern Illinois this 
variety has proved one of the hardiest of the old Iron-clade, but in 
this state it has never given any great promise, 

DUCHESS OF OLDENBUBGH, 

As grown in this state the fruit is from medium to large, and 
frequently very large. Form regular and roundish. The skin is 
smooth, finely washed and streaked on a yellowish ground; stem 
medium in a wide cavity. Calyx large, basin broad. The fruit 
when ripe is covered with a faint blue bloom. The flesh is rich 
and juicy, with a rather acid, pieasant flavor. Use, cooking and 
market. Season, August and September* Origin, Eussia. The 
tree is a fairly vigorous grower, and an early and profuse bearer. 
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It reeponda nobly to good cultivation and rich soiL Its introdue- 
tion into Minnesota was a God send to the people, probably one- 
fourtli of the volume of all the standard apples at this time pro- 
duced in the state are of this one variety. It is anescelled for 
cooking, and may be used when not more than half grown. Hardy 
nearly everywhere. 

FALL OBANGE, 

Fruit large, fair, roundish ovate. Skin pale yellow, sometimes 
with dull red cheek, and sprinkled with brownish dot6. Stem 
short, inserted in deep narrow cavity; calyx large, partially closed, 
basin rather deep and narrow, flesh white, tender, juicy, subacid. 
Good for cooking. Season, October and November, Has fruited 
over a considerable portion of southeast Minnesota. The best 
trees I have seen of it in the state were on the grounds of Truman 
M. Smith, in St, Paul. Has not succeeded since 1872. 

POMME DE NEIZE OE FAMEUSE, 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, somewhat flattened ground; 
color, pale greenish yellow^ covered with faint streaks of pale red 
on the shady side, marked and blotched with darker red and be* 
coming a fine deep red in the sua. Stem slender, % inch long, 
cavity narrow, calyx small, basin narrow and rather shallow. The 
flesh is remarkably white, tender and juicy; flavor good. A very 
popular dessert fruit. This variety was quite extensively planted 
in southeast Minnesota. A few trees yet remain that have par- 
tially recovered from injuries received in '84 and '85, but from the 
fact that the Wealthy is more hardy, bears younger, and is of very 
nearly as good a quality, the Fameuse is no longer planted. Its 
origin is supposed to be in Fraisoe. 

GILPIST, LITTLE BED ROMANITE. 

Fro it small, very handsome, roundish- oblong, skin very smooth, 
richly marked and streaked with deep red, over a yellow ground. 
Flesh white^ rather dry, firm, rich, and very good. Season, ApriL 
Very productive. At one time extensively planted but soon suc- 
cumbed to blight, canker, and our hard winters, 

JEPFEESON OODKTY. 

Fruit of medium size, round and regular; skin greenish-yellow, 
marbled with red and russet on the sunny side; flesh crisp, juicy, 
tender, mild and sub- acid and excellent. The tree is an early and 
great bearer, and was a great favorite with John Hart, of Stockton, 
Winona county. Since his removal from the state it has been lost 
sight of. 

BLUE PEARMArN. 

Fruit large, roundish, regularly formed, slightly conical, skin 
covered with stripes and blotches of dark purplish red over a dull 
ground and appearing bluish from the white bloom. Flesh yel- 
lowish, mild, rich and good. Tree a strong grower and moderate 
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bearer. Was for some years a favorite with the Germans in Hous- 
ton Co- Most of tlie trees were destroyed in 1873 by root killing, 

price's sweet. 

Fruit medium or a little under, form ronnd, oblique, conic; skin 
yellow, mostly covered with red stripes and dots; flesh white, ten- 
der, sweet, without much flayor. The tree is a vigorous grovrer, 
an early and abundant fruiter, subject to patch blight in the forks 
and very* short lived- 

Was first introduced into this state by the late P. A. Jewel L It 
has a bad habit of dropping a large portion of its fruit before time 
for gathering. Keeps well through the winter. 

ST. LAWRENCE, 

Fruit large, oblate, tapering towards the eye. Skin yellowish, 
striped and splashed with carmine. Stem medium length, inserted 
in a large cavity* Calyx firmly closed, being small and deep; flesh 
white, slightly stained, crisp, juicy and tender, flavor vinous. Sea- 
son here, October, Tree vigorous, upright and productive when it 
gets its age. One of the hardiest of our old list and formed the 
lar^st tree of any variety planted in this state. Succeeded very 
well with me until since 1885. 

JONATHAN* 

Fruit of medium sizep regularly formed, roundish ovate, or ta- 
pering to the eye; skin thin and smooth, the ground clear, light 
yellowj nearly covered by lively red stripes and deepening into 
brilliant dark red in the sun; stem rather long and slender, set in a 
deep regular cavity; calyx set in a rather deep broad basin; flesh, 
white, often pinkish, very mild and juicy, with an agreeable 
sprightly flavor. Season, November to March. Origin, Kingston, 
N. Y. Tree, an early and abundant bearer; fruit, very popular on 
account of its beauty and high quality. Was introduced by the 
late P. A. Jewell » and for a Few j'ears did very well, but finally 
succumbed to blight and injuries from the winter o£ 1884-5. 

MAOMAnON WHITE. 

Fruit, large, roundish, narrowing a little to the eye; color light 
greenish white, sometimes showing faint stripes of bluish on the 
south side; skin smooth and clear; stem medium, in a deep cavity, 
somewhat msaeted; calyx nearly closed, set in a medium some- 
what corrugated basin; core medium; flesh white, tender and juicy; 
flavor an agreeable acid; use kitchen and market; season October 
to December; origin, Wisconsin. The tree is a vigorous and sym- 
metrical grower, and fair fruiter. Nearly hardy in Southern Min- 
nesota, and is being extensively planted, 

NORTHEEN SPY, 

Fruit large, conical flattened; skin thin, smooth; in the shade 
greenish yellowj in the sun covered with light and dark stripes of 
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pm-plish red, marked with a few pale dots and a thin white bloom. 
Stem I inches long, rather slender in a wide, deep cavity marked 
with russet. Calyi small, basin narrow, abrupt, furrowed; tiesh 
white, fine grained, tender, slightly sub acid, flavor delicious. The 
tr«e is an upright rapid grower. 

PLUM CIDER. 

Size aboye medium, form round, ovate; skin yellow, more oriesa 
atripetl with light and dark red; flesh yellowish white^ juicyt sub- 
acid. Use kitchen and market. Season, late autumn. Ori^n, 
Wisconsin. Free, medium, hardy, upright grower — productiYe 
and moderately good bearer, but does not commence fruiting 
imtil it gets very old ; originated near Eochester, N. Y. Trees 
of this variety were quite extensively planted in Southern Minne- 
Botft about 18fiO, and lor a time gave promise of success, but after 
bearing a liberal crop of fruit in 1872, the trees were totally 
destroyed during the following winter, and it is no longer planted- 

POMME GRISE. 

A small gray apple, introduced from Canada. Not a strong 
grower, but is a good bearer; fruit below medium size; form oblate; 
BtiD greenish gray, or cinnamon, russet, tinged with red towards 
the sun; calyx small, set in a round basin; flesh tender, rich and 
high ilavored; season December to January. Tree ranks in hardi- 
Defis about with Golden Kusset. Has been grown to some extent 
in Southeastern Minnesota. 

SAPS OF WINE, OR EARLY WASHINGTON. 

Fruit medium, form roundish ovate; color yellow and red, shaded 
ftod splashed with deep red, and sprinkled with white and gray 
dota, and covered with a thin bloom; flesh white, often stained with 
red, a little dry, with a mild, pleasant subacid flavor; origin 
Europe. The tree wag vigorous and productive while young, and 
gained considerable favor previous to the winter of 1S72-3. Not 
Buited to this climate^ and no longer grown in this state, 

RED ASTRACHAN. 

Fruit medium; color greenish yellow, mostly overspread with 
dark crimson red, and a white bloom; form roimdishj tapering 
towards the calyx; a little russet near the stem, which is generally 
abort; cavity narrow; calyx large, basin shallow; flesh while, juicy, 
acid; season, August. The tree is of foreign origin, and has a most 
beautiful form; rather slow about commencing to bear. It w^as 
introduced as a strictly iron-clad, and quite extensively planted, 
but proved to be un adapted to Minnesota. - 

HAAS, OR PALL QUEEN. 

Mediam to large, flat ribbed, or quartered; skin yellowish green, 

streaked and nearly covered with dull, brownish red; flesh white, 

juicy, subacid; use, kitchen and market; season September to 

November. Tree^ a vigorous tall grower; nearly hardy; origin, 

-s 
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MiBQOTiri. This variety has been extetssiyely planted in Southern 
Minnesota, and succeeded well up to 1 884 and 1885* Is improving 
again. 

TALLMAN SWEET* 

Size medinm, color pale, whitish yellow, form roundish; flesh 
firm, rich and sweet; a great favorite for cooking. Tree a strong 
OTower, very productive, and the fruit keeps well into the winter. 
The trees mature their growth rather late in the fall, aad are some^ 
what subject to bark burst One of the most valuable of the old 
varieties for high and dry situations; is not being replanted since 
1885. 

WESTFIELD SEEK KO FAKTHJEB, 

Fruit large, regular, round, tapering a little towards the eye; skin 
B |)ale or dull red, over a pale clouded green ground, the red 
sprinkled with russety yellow dots; stem slender, inserted in an 
even cavity; calyx closed, and set in an even basin of moderate 
depth; flesh white, fine grained, tender, with a rich pearmain flavor; 
quality best. Season early winter. So far as I know, has fruited 
only in Houston and Winona coanties. Tree tender. 

TETOPBKT. 

Fruit of medium size, oblate conic, sometimes nearly round; 
skin smooth with a yellow ground, handsomel^r striped with red, 
and covered with a whitish bloom. The flesh is white and juicyj 
with a sprightly and agreeable flavor. Season August; origin 
Sussia. 

The tree is a close very upright grower, making it well adapted 
for the garden and limited grounds; is hardy and doing very well 
over a considerable portion of the Northwest. One of its gieat^ 
est drawbacks is that the fruit is very perishable r^nd will not bear 
rough handling. It was first sold in this state by the Beaver Dam 
Nurseries of Wisconsin as Eussian Crab, and travelling tree tramps 
took up the cue and sold to our people thousands of trees of the 
most worthless of the crab family. 

WILLOW TWIG, 

Pruit medium to large, roundish, slightly conic, sometitoee ob- 
late; color of skin, light yellow, shaded and marbled with dull red, 
and sprinkled with numerous russet dots; stem ratber short and 
slender; cavity narrow, and frequently lipped; calyx partially 
closed, basiD, abrupt corrugated. The flesh is not very tender, nor 
the quality very good. Its value is as a long keeper, and it is too 
tender in tree, for any part of Minnesota, 

PERRY RUSSET. 

Fruit, medium to large; form, round-conical; color, light green, 
overspread with russet; flesh, fine grained, crisp, subacid, good; 
season winter. Tree grows into a thick, compact head and is 
nearly hardy. Very shy bearer. 
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PLUM CIDER. 

Fruit, size mediam; form, roand-conical; color, greenish yellowj ^ 

striped with red; flesh, tender, juicy, flavor subacid, good; uae, 
Htchen and market; tree, an erect, vigorous grower, good fruiter 
and about half hardy; origin, supposed to be Wisconsin. I 



WALLRIDGE. 
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Size, small to average; form, flat-round; color, light greenish 
yelloWj striped and splashed with light red; very smooth skin; 
flesh, white, fine grained, crisp, juicy; flavor, sprightly,, subacid. <l 

A beautiful apple and long keeper; tree, vigorous and enormous 
bearer. Sometimes does not ripen its growth well and is seriously 
injured in some of our severest winters. 

WEALTHY. 

Size, medium; form roundish-oblate; color, red, flesh white, 
often tinged with red; flavor, subacid, good; use, family and mar- 
ket; seaBon, early winter; origin, Minnesoteu The tree is a sym- 
metrieal and vigorous grower; commences to bear young and is in- 
clined to over bear; is medium hardy but somewhat subject to 
blight. Excepting the Duchess it is the most profitable variety yet 
t-eated for planting in eastern and southern Minnesota. 

PEAOH OF MONTREAL. 

Fruit mediam in size; form, round-conical, smooth; color, when 
ripe, light yellow or straw; flesh yellowish white, fine grained, 
juicy, flavor rather acid; season same as Duchess, quality rather 
better. The tree is hardy and thrifty and seems to be adapted to a 
variety of soils; it does not bear as well as the Duchess or ship so 
well, and the fruit must be picked and handled carefully, but I be- 
lieve it is worthy of more general cultivation; whether it is a Canada 
eeedling or a true Russian I am not able to say. 

KLUEVSKOE (28 M). 

Grown by Wm, Somerville, Viola, Minn. Size, medium, flat- 
conical; color, pale green with splashes of pale red on sun side; 
stem short; cavity rusty, calyx closed, flesh greenish white; acid; 
use, cooking; season Winter. 

HIBERNAL. 

Size, large; form, flat-conical; color, greenish yellow; striped 
with red on the sun aide; stem medium; set in a medium open rus- 
Befeed cavity; calyx closed, set in a closely wrinkled basin; flesh 
white, tender, aeid; season, late Autumn; use, kitchen; origin, Ens- 
da; Tree, a tardy bearer* 

ANTONOVKA. 

Size, large medium; form, flat-conical, ribbed; color, greenish- 
yellow, shaded with brown in the sun; stem short, set in a medium 
yellow -rueseted cavity ; calyx, half open; basin, deep ribbed; flesh, 
greenish yellow, firm, pleasant, acid; use, table and cooking; sea- 
son, early winter; origin, Hussia. 
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MONTREAL BEAUTY* 

Size, medium to large; form, rouDd-obloug, frequently oval; 
color, yellow and red, coTered with a whitish bloom; quality, good. 
Season, September; tree, hardy and productive but subject to 
blight. 

MINNESOTA CKAB, 

Size, yery large; form, round-oblate; color, pale yellow and light 
red; fleeh, white, fine- grained, melting, flavor, very good; season, 
October and November, The tree ia hardy but a slow and irrega- 
lar grower, and shy bearer but improves with age- 

MEABEB'e BLUSH. 

Size, large, form oblate; color, pale yellow with brown dots and 
shaded blueh; fleah, yellowish white, juicy, fine grained; quality, 
fair. Tree not a strong grower or good bearer. Season, October. 

BEAUTY OF MINNEArOLlS. 

Size, medium to large; color, clear, yellowish white or straw color; 
quality, superb; season^ September; tree tender, origin, Minnesota, 

PRIDE OF MINNEAPOLIS. 

Size large, form round-Gonical ; color whitish green, turning to 
yellow, often clouded with gray; fiesh pale yellow, crisp and juicy; 
quality good pleasant acid; use, kitchen and cider. Season, Octo- 
ber. Tree hardy and productive. Origin MinneBota. 

ELLlOT'a HWEET CRAB. 

Size medium to large; form round- obi ate; color orange and blu- 
ish; fiesh yellow; rich flavor, sweet and good, stem long. Season, 
October. Tree nearly hardy, heavy bearer. Origin, Minnesota. 

KENYON'S ALASKA CRAB. 

Form round, slightly ridged; size large; skin yellow, striped 
and blotched with bright red; stem abort, set in shallow cavity; 
otilyx small and closed, set in a broad, shallow or fiat corrugated 
basin. Flesh yellow, tender and juicy; flavor good, sub^acid. 
Use, cooking. Season, October to December. Tree vigorous, sym- 
metrical, nearly hardy, somewhat subject to blight. Origin Iowa, 

MAIDEN BLUSH OBAB, 

The most delicious crab known. 

Large, round oblate; color pale yellow with blush on sun side. 
Stem medium, set rather deep in medium cavity; calyx closed» set 
flush on a corrugated eye; fiesh yellowish, mild, sub^acid, pleas - 
ant aromatic flavor. Season, October. Use* desert and cider. 
Tree fairly hardy and rather a slow, symmetrical grower. Origin 
Iowa. Fairly productive, 
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FRUIT CATALOGUE. 

EPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

The 9U56 is understood by L for large, m. for medmmj s. for smalL 

Form, r. for round, r, e. roandish conioal, ob. oblong, r, ob. roundish 
obkte, fl. flat. The color, r red, y. yellow, y. i\ yellow and red, y. 
rus. yellow and russet Quality, g- for good, t. g, very good, b. best, 
Season, s* Bummer, a, autumn, 1. a. late aatumu, w. wintei. Uses. 
10 poiiits Ib the highest These characters only designate leading 
podtive features. 

The work of compiling descriptions and arranging catalogue has 
been under consideration for several years, and yet owing to the 
last season being unfavorable for many varieties, the difficulty of 
Becuriug specimens for esamiuation, and having to trust to mem- 
ory» we expect our report will contain some errors and come very 
far short of perfection, but the errors may be corrected and the 
descriptions improved upon in the future, 

John S. Harris, 
Chairman of Cora, on Catalogue. 
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FEUIT MAP OF THE STATE. 

FreBident Elliot. TSoyt I want to call your attention to a matter 
of great importance that I want Prof. Green to explain. 

Prof. Green then said that President Elliot had suggested to him 
that it would be a good plan to get up a map of the State of Min- 
nesota, on which it would be shown in which districts apples had 
been grown successfully, and where they had not been grown sue- 
cesgfuUy, He stated he had prepared the two maps exhibited 
simply to start a diacassion.. 

President Elliot said there was one point that Prof. Green 
iHd not touch upon with as much emphasis as he would like. We 
can't go on with this inyestigation unless we have the co-operation 
of every man that in interested in apple culture in Minnesota. 
We want you to stick a pin right there and we are going to hold 
Jon responsible for the success of this map. If we can't have 
your aid and assistance we might just as well give it up. We 
^^e no funds to put one or two me^ in the field and send them 
bJI over the state to make a survey. When you get home sit right 
down and give us the data, if you can, when the trees were plant- 
^f their location, section, township and as nearly as possible all 
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those you know of. If you will do that, and forward such infor- 
mation to Prof. Green, why next year I am in hopes we shall show 

you something of progress, 

Mr. Dartt, Mr. President, I suppose that this would be some- 
thing like a merchant in trade taking an account of stock. We 
want to find out juat wh»re they all grow. Well now, the reports 
that you get will depend some thing upon the feeling of the re- 
porter. For instance one man is very sanguine that apples can be 
snccessfully grown, he believefl they are snccessfnlly grown and 
will report success; but when you get another man who thiuks 
yon can't grow apples in Minnesota, and who thinks you can't 
grow any kind of fruit, his report will lean the other wlay, wont 
it? When you get them all in, there will be some localities that 
will be oyerestimated ajid there will be others that you will get 
poorer reports from than you are entitled to. So it seems to mo 
it would not be really reliable. And suppose you did know would 
your chances be any better in the future? We are depending upon 
new yarieties. Wont we get our. new varieties jnst as quickly if we 
let bygones be bygones? Wont we progress just as rapidly and 
more so than we will in any other way? Now, there is one question 
that was raised last yeer* "One member made the remark that he 
thought there had been more apple trees planted in the last ten 
years than ever before that, Now the question will probably be 
settled by the next census and they will report the number of apple 
trees planted and the extent of the apple crop. What data we 
get ther^ will be reliable. 

President Elliot. We thought by getting the good reports and 
the bad reports together we could sift them out and come to some 
conclusion as to what was feasible in some localities. Now we 
have a fruit list committee that is at work getting up a fruit list for 
this State. We have a State here of pretty broad dimensions and 
we must institute some mathod so that we can shut out the selling 
in certain localities of stock that is worthless and not reliable 
while the same stock in another part of the State, say in the south- 
ern tier of counties would be all right esperimentally; but when 
you take it up in the northern part it is of no avail and it is for 
this purpose we want to get this information and we want to pick 
this thing to pieces* If it is not going to be of any value we want 
to know it and that is why the subject is brought up, 

Mr, Harris, Mr, President, I think this is a move in the right 
direction; we have committees appointed but they have no map of 
the state before them and have no data to go by to show in what 
parts of the state any one variety of fruit could be produced- 
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When this map is finished it will show, for instance, the northern 
line where the Duchess can be successfully grown. We hope to 
find m those Russians a dozen or more varieties yet that are as 
hardy as the Duchess — ^we want to find something hardier than the 
Ducheea, somethiug that will thrive. We also want to find where 
fitra wherries and crab apples can be growp; and on a map of that 
kind it will be shown where such things as that succeed and a 
stranger coming into the state and wishing to locate where be can 
grow certain things^ by looking at that map can locate in the best 
place. 

Dr. PerkinB said that when he was a boy living on the borders of 
the Genesee Yalley, in New York, it was then the great fruit pro- 
ducing belt of this country. Since then, it has been extended far- 
ther and farther. It was formerly in the southern part of this state 
but it has now gone farther north and west. Clover has followed. 
When he came to this state it was almost impossible to raise clover* 
The clover belt has followed the wheat. Now the question is: is not 
the fruit bearing belt following the wheat belt and is it not impos- 
sible to define a belt that will remain very long? I can remember 
a little awhile ago in Miiftiesota they told us that we couldn't grow 
anything but crabs; and I guess you will all bear me out in that; 
hut now by the look of the table here in front of us, and our fairs 
and what we have seen here today, we can grow apples. Now, 
isn't fruit doing just the same thing that the wheat and clover belt 
has been doing? 

Mr* Barrett. It seems to me the Doctor has got the right hold 
of this thing. Now here is a gentleman from Manitoba, a Mr, 
Frankland, a member of our Society who was here last year, who 
assures us that iu that locality up to 49J degrees he is making 
quite a success and he believes from what experience he has 
hadj that he will make better success with the Eussians than we 
are doing here. 

Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, I don't exactly favor that method. 
Last season I advocated experiment stations in every county in 
the state, and I do today. If an individual would take hold cf a 
Btation of that kind and test all the varieties, I think it would give 
more general satisfaction than any other system. From a county 
thafc has only twenty-five or forty or fifty farmers in it, we 
don't get a general return. Take it again where almost every 
feirmer is making an effort to raise fruit, if you could see their 
reports you would think it was a tremendous place for apples. 
Take it in Fillmore county; let a report come from every man that 
18 raising apples there, and you would say, why, it is beating the 
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world. Nowj here is a county that is, perhaps, jnst as good as 
Fillmore, but in place of tweoty-five thousand inhabitaota it has 
only fifty or five hundred^ and only a few indiTiduak making any 
effort to raise fruit What kind of a report will we get from there ? 
Now, I think the way is to establish an experiment station which 
would cost the society really nothing. Put some good man at the 
head of it; let him test all those Tarieties, and we would get a 
report that we could depend upon. 

Mr, Harris, Mr. Pearce favors experiment stations in every 
county in the state. If we could have experiment stations it would 
be all right; but who is going to run them? I think these co;::nty 
experiment stations are a failure, and will be until this society has 
some resources. Now, the working resources of this society is 
from $150 to $200 a year. If we could have a society with a mem- 
bership of one thousand the inllaenee it would give us would 
bring us any amount of appropriations we wanted, then we could 
establish experiment stations in the state, and see that the man 
who was running them accomplished something. 

Mrs. Kennedy* I would like to ask if it is fair to say that Min- 
nesota is not a fruit growing state, when ib*is just because we are so 
ignorant that we don't know how to raise it? I say take money 
and put it into a map, and show that apples can be raised here, 
and diffuse it all over the prairie and we will raise apples, 
(Applause.) 

President Elliot. In regard to what friend Pearce says, in speak- 
ing of experiment stations, he wasn't here last nighty and didn't hear 
what I had to say in regard to them. Our experiment work has 
been done heretofore voluntarily; there has been no one held re* 
sponsible for that work, none to overlook it, and no one ever felt 
called upon to report to anyone, even to the State Horticultural 
Society, From work of that class, we are not receiving the amount 
of experiment knowledge we should, and we never will have any 
better until we get the number down to about eight stations, 
judiciously located, having regard to what we want to experiment 
with. I would not experiment with Duchess apples away up in 
the light part of that map; I think that would be foolhardy; it 
would be time thrown away; but we can locate two stations in the 
lower part; one in a favorable, and one in an unfavorable place. 
We can pick out the worst location we can find for the crab apples 
and also the most favorable location, and see what kinds we can 
grow; and then take our small frnits and see what can be developed 
up in the north part They tell us that strawberries, raspberries, 
black currants and gooseberries, grow in Manitoba. If that is bo, 
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we are goiQg to grow small fraits all oyer Minodsota. It is that 
MBd of information that we want to get at a glaoce. There are a 
great many people in this state who, if you send them a report, will 
pot it away on a shelf, but if ther& ie a map in it they will begin to 
inquire in rep^ard to it, and so they get it as a sort of object lesson. 
They get to thinking about it, and in that way we are going to get 
them interested in our work, and that is the only way I can see 
that we are going to attract the attention of ihe masses, I am 
heartily in favor of the map, even i£ I did originate the scheme 
and I hope I shall have backing enough to carry it out 

Mr, Pearce. Mr* President, one word. Now, while Mr. Elliot 
is rather down on experiment stations we have a great many of 
them all over the state; we have ten times as many as you have 
any idea of, I believe I have got every valuable Eussian there is, 
I have every new variety and I have seedlings that you never 
heard of, I heave sent out all over Dakota and Minnesota those 
varieties and am getting reports from them every year; I have 
them up in Manitoba, There is an experiment station there. If 
we had thirty-five or forty of those stations over the state they 
would do more good than any map you can print* 

Mr, Harris. What good does what you know do the general pub- 
lic nnlesa you make it known to them. 

President Elliot, We don't get any information from what you 
know and you are just in the same position as the man that put his 
candle under a bushel. Now what we want ia information and 
that is why we are pitching this at you and everybody else that 
doesn't give us a report. 

Mr, Pearce. I made a full report last year but it was accident- 
ally lost 

Mr. Harris offered the following resolution, which was adopted; 

EesolTedj That this society approve of the tuggeBtioa of President Elliot to 
pnbliEh in our trfineBctioi^s a map of MinneBota showing in oolora the original 
forest and pmirieT the biKheet and lowest altitude, geological formation eto^ 
and aleo the dietrioU or moat northern limits where the Dncbeea apple bae 
been Bucceeafnlly fruit^df also the Trsni^cendant crab, the grape districts and 
small fruite, and that the President and Prof. Green are delegated to proee- 
cnte the work^ s abject to the appiovel of the executive c3ommittee< 

The meetiug adjourned until two o'clock f. m. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting wslb called to order at 2 o'clock by President Elliott* 
The Secretary read a paper from Mr. Duffua, deacriptive of liis or- 
chard, as follows: 
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SUCCESSFUL OECHAEDING. 

By William Duffus, of Lake Cittf^ Minn. 

My orchard consists of about one hundred and fifty trees of 
Duchess, Wealthy, Minnesota, Tetofski, Orange, Early Strawberry, 
Transcendent, Hyslop, and other kinds of crabs. It is located on 
a high, nearly level prairie, sloping a little to the north. On the 
north and west sides, is an oak grove; on the east, a row of poplars, 
and a few scattering soft maples on the south. The soil is a clay 
with a little black loam on top, and a clay sub-soil. 

Some of the trees in the orchard were planted fourteen, 
and Bome eighteen years ago. I cultivated them till abont eight 
years ago and then seeded the orchard down^ and have since used 
it for a calf pasture. 

Since the orchard commenced to bear I have never failed of hav- 
ing a good crop, although, of course, some years a better one than 
others. Last year the yield was larger than I ever had before^ 
gathering two barrels of Wealthy, twenty-five barrels of Minneso- 
ta, (and not an unsound one in the lot), and more Duchess than I 
knew what to do with. 

I sold over $100 worth from my orchard besides what w^e used 
and gave away. I have Duchess trees that bore eight barrels 
apiece this year, and had to cull them out, to keep the limbs from 
breaking. They hung down like weeping willows. 

The wind does not blow my apples off much, and the codling 
moth does not trouble them. I have never seen sounder apples 
than I grow- 

Of the varieties I have tried, I would plant Duchess, Minnesota, 
Orange, Early Strawberry, Tetofsky and a few Wealthy, The 
Wealthy is the best apple I grow, but the trees do not stand so 
well as the rest. I also had three or four barrels of Tetofsky. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Thiellman. I live about five miles from Mr. Daffus. He 
has a very nice orchard on land that inclines to the north. It is 
protected partly by oak and partly by poplar and one thing or an- 
other* He has raised quite a large quantity of apples, and has 
been more successful than any one in that part of the country. 
The soil is clay loam. He has never had any hogs in his orchard 
that I know of. 

I wish to have that hog question discussed more folly whenever 
we have time. 

Prof. Green. Does he put any mulch around his trees? 

Mr. Thiellman. I have never seen him. 

A member. Is it seeded down in grass? 

Mr. Thiellman. Yes. 

Dr. Perkins. How many calves does he keep in his orchard? 
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Mr. Tbiellman. He has probably four or five io there. 

A member. Is it clover or timothy V 

Mr. Thiellman. It is mixed. 

A paper on native plums was then read by Mr, Harris, 



I^ATIVE PLUMS IN 1889. 

By J, 8. Harris, La Gresoeni, Minn. 

Mr. President and Members oj ike Minnesota State Horiicultural 
Socieiy: 

PeacheSj cherries and tame plums are frtLits which at present 
cannot be succeBsfully grown in any part of this state. Many yari- 
eties of the plum have been j^ji^en a fair test, but all have proved 
to be too uncertain to warrant us in giving them further trial. Con- 
siderable quantities of them find their way to our markets from 
California and the South, and often peaches are offered in quanti- 
ties in excess of the demand, but the prices at which they are sold 
place them beyond the reach of the masses for every day use in 
their season, and as they have to be picked and shipped before 
fully ripe the quality is generally poor and many of them are not 
fit to eat. At best they are a costly luxury, and it is no wonder 
that our horticulturiets are looking about to find something to take 
their place, and at the same time keep our money at home. The 
beat substitute that offers is the native plum (Primus Canadensis). 
This is found growing wild in a great number of varieties over a 
considerable portion of this state and further north in Dakota and 
Manitoba, which fact removes every doubt of its hardiness and 
adaptation. The quality of some of them is excellent and a care- 
ful selection of varieties might be made that would cover a 
period of two mouths from August Ist to October Ist. I do not 
claim that they would be a perfect substitute for good peaches and 
tame plums, but I do claim that some varieties of them are better 
for eating from the hand, equally good for canning and cooking, 
and more wholesome than the unripe or half decayed imported 
peaches and plums exposed for sale in ,onr markets at the same 
season of the year. 

Our once beautiful wild Plum groves ai'e rapidly dis- 
appeftring from uprooting to make way for cultivated fields, or 
from being thrown into pasture lauds, so that in some seasons 
there is a scarcity of the fruit which has started a demand for 
trees of the beet varieties for cultivation beyond the ability of 
nurserymen to supply. 

I believe we cannot too soon make a canvas of the state tor 
seeking out varieties and testing them to learn which are best, so 
that our markets may soon be supplied with the home grown fruit 
at an ann iial saving to the people of more money than it would 
cost to run this State Horticultural society twenty-five years, and 
also save the farmers, the vexation of grubbing out worthless 
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Tarietiea to make room for better* The crop of this fruit the past 
season was in many localities greater thaa the average, but usually 
the fruit was below the average in size and quality. This was oc- 
casioned by over-bearing, extreme drouth and the presence of an 
unusual number of aphides preying upon the foliage and tender 
twigs. 

The design of this paper is to describe and make a few com- 
ments upon varieties, we have had an opportunity to examine or 
test At the Winona Fair, held during the last week in August, 
some 15 or 20 varieties, generally of large size and fine appearanoei 
were exhibited by O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City; J. C Kramer, of 
La Crescent; Mr, Harrison, of Homer Ridge and others. But 4 or 
5 of the varieties were ripe enough to be at their best. They 
were the Cheney, BoUingstone, Harvest, Gaylord's Favorite etc. 
At the Southern Minnesota Fair, held at Rochester, during the 
first week in September, a still larger exhibit was made by Sias, 
Dartt, Kramer and others, fine in appearance, but I was obliged to 
leave before the close of the fair and did not have an opportunity 
to give them a critical examination. At the State Fair one week 
later over 50 distinct varieties were shown and probably ten or a 
dozen o£ then will prove worthy of cultivation. The largest plum 
of any variety was one named the New Ulm^ a seedling ^own by C 
W* H, Heideman, of New Ulm, Minn. Mr, H, says this plum was 
raised from seed of a wild variety growing iu that vicinity. The 
tree is six years o d and fruited heavily the 4th, 5th and 6th 
years. It is described as being vigorous, hardy, and healthy, ir- 
regular in form, having no well defined upright leader. Wood not 
thorny and leaf large and thick. The specimens shown were the 
largest natives I have seen, measuring from 2 to 2^ inches in 
length and 1 J to IJ in diameter, being oval in form. The color 
was a deep mottled red. Skin thin and tender, ileshof fairly good 
consistency, flavor excellent for eating from the hand, and I should 
judge it would cook well. The owner states that they ripen usual- 
ly from August 25th to September 1st, and that the epeeimena ex- 
hibited were selected after the bulk of the crop had been taken off. 
The next largest variety that has come to my notice is the Cheney, 
a larget nearly round, smooth skinned, bright red plum, of good 
quality, and excellent for cooking and cauaing. The tree is a vig- 
orous upright grower and bears fruit at the age of 3 or 4 years. 
The fruit ripens from August 20th to 25th. It is a very distinct 
type of the native plum and was first brought to notice by E. 
Markel, of La Cross, Wis. The fruit when cooked, is free from 
astringency. Well developed specimens this year^ measured 1\ 
inches iu diameter. The KoUingstone, from O. N. Lord, is a med- 
ium large, round, purplish red variety ; season from 1st to 10th 
of 3 eptember, skin thin and when the fruit is fully ripe peels off 
readily, leaving the flesh in a shaply mass. It is sweet and fine 
flavored and its consistency makes it a good tible fruit The De 
Sotos exhibited were large and fine. This variety is ex- 
cellent for eating and cooking, season from September 10th to 
20th. The tree is hardy and vigorous and it has become popa- 
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lar as an early, sure abundant fruiter. The demand for the trees 

freatly exceeds the supply. The Rockford plum, shown by 0. G. 
atten of Iowa, was a splendid fruit. Size large medium, color 
purple, covered with white bloom, skin thin, peels from the flesh 
when ripe, pulp firm, sweet, rich, fine flavor. Mr. Wilcox, of 
Hastings, showed one variety. Size large, form oval, color yellow 
with soft carmine cheek, skin thin, peels from the flesh when fully 
ripe, flesh medium condstency, sweet and good flavor. Gen'l 
Le Due, ex-commissioner of agriculture, sent me three varieties 
for examination. No. 1, size large, color rich golden, with crim- 
son cheek, skin thick, pulp rather soft, sweet and fine flavor. No. 
2, medium large, deep red thickly dotted with small white specks 
and covered with a whitish bloom; skin thin, tasteless and parts 
from the flesh, flesh deep yellow, consistency medium, flavor 
good. No. 3, small, yellow changing to red, very good to eat from 
the hand. He has another variety named Vermillion, of large 
medium size, that is one of the most beautiful and excellent var- 
ieties I have seen. Season earlier than the above. On the lYth 
of September I recieved a package by mail contaioing three var- 
ieties from Miss Morrison, of Bosemount, Minn. No. 1, was large 
medium, dark red, thin skinned, meaty fruit of that class, usually 
designated as peach plum. No. 2, is a large plum also red in 
color, skin thick and acrid; flavor of pulp good. No. 3, is a large late 
plum, color a yellowish green, skin thick, quality fair. I kept 
some of them two weeks in good condition and my impression of 
the variety is that it will be of great value, as a starting point to 
secure a late good keeping and shipping variety. A note ac- 
companying them, stated that Nos. land 2 were the last remaining 
specimens of the crop which was at its best a week earlier and 
that they did not show the real excellence of the varieties, while a 
frost had occured the night previous to the picking oif No. 3, 
which may have lowered it in flavor and keeping qualities. 

EMERSON PLUM. 

Mr. Kramer, of La Crescent, furnished me samples of this plum 
about the 25th of September. The fruit is large, nearly round, color 
red, skin thickly dotted with small gray spots. It is firm enough for 
paring, and is equal to peaches for canning and preserving, and I 
think will ship well. It originated near Dubuque, Iowa, and has 
not been tested farther north than Houston county, where it is suc- 
ceeding well and is a regular and abundant bearer. 

Oct. 6th I received some plums from Mr. H. Becker, Winona 
county, supposed to be seedlings from the Miner. Fruit large, 
round-ovate, color deep red, dotted with white, skin thick, flesh 
firm, with a sweet peachy flavor. Trees not old enough to prove 
their hardiness. 

Mr. H. Knudson, of Springfield, Minn., has sent me by mail at 
different times eleven varieties that he has selected from the groves 
in his neighborhood and has under cultivation. As a whole the 
ccJlection is excellent, and covers a period of five or six weeks. 

The first received is named Harvest plum. Size large, form 
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round ovate, color red, skin thin, quality fair3y gooil. Season 15th 
to 20th of August. Valuable on account of earlineBS. Aug. 24th 
he Bent me samples at the Meadow plum and Marble plum. They 
were delayed in the mail and arrived in poor order. They are of full 
medium size and of fine appearance. About Sept. Ist I received 
samples of the Peach and Homestead plums. These were without 
exception the finest dessert plums that have come to my notice^ 
The Peach plum is large, nearly round, colcr deep red, the skin is 
thin and peels from the flesh, which is of good consistency, sin^eet 
and rich, the stone is nearly round and free. The Homestead 
plum is of medium size, round, deep red, covered with a whitish 
bloom, the skin peels off easily leaving the pulp in good shape^ the 
flavor Ib rich and peachy, pit small and free. 

The Hillside plum is medium in size, deep red in color, skin 
thick and somewhat acrid, 

Canary, small, yellow, juicy and sweet. 

Bean plum, large, rich golden yellow with soft blnsh on sun side 
and covered with white bloom, form oval, pulp soft, flavor rich and 
good. 

Violet plum, large medium, color violet red, form round oval, 
skin thick, pulp medium firm, and sweet; a free stone variety. 

City plum, a seedling, very large, nearly round, skin thick, pulp 
soft, flavor subacid, good. Seaeou 15th of September. 
nThe Gay lord plum, shown in Mr. Lord's exhibit, at the Winona 
fair, is of Northern Iowa origin. The fruit is very large, form oval, 
ground color yellow with red cheek on sun side; is a clingstone 
variety, pit small for size of fruit; begins to ripen about Aug. 20th 
and continuee for some time. 

;2The Eoreat Garden, Weaver, and several other varieties are 
growing in this state, but have not fruited with me yet. I hope to 
be able to report upon them at some future meeting. 

The more I see of this valuable fruit the more am I impressed 
with its usefulness, and as I have frequently said to you, I believe 
that no time should be lost before steps are taken to ascertain its 
possibility for improvement through selection and hybridization, 

J. S. Harris. 

DISCUSSION, 

Mrs. Bonneville. I would like to know if mulching would do 
the wild plum trees any good after they have been set out ? 

Mr, Harris. Mr. Lord's experience is, that taking the wild 
plum tree right from the forest and putting it in the garden where 
the ground has been manured for other crops, improves it a good 
deal in size and also fruit, "Mr. Lord thinks that mulching and 
manuring would be beneficial. Perhaps it would be well to state, 
while I am on the floor, that it has been the experience and obser- 
vation of many people of late years that this fruit bears better if 
you have more than one variety together. If yon set more than 
one variety in the rows, the blossoms seemed to be fertilized better 
and they produce more fruit. 
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Mr. Thiellman, I have one plum tree on my place that is far 
ahead of anything else I have ever seen. I like it so well that I 
took some of the sprouts up and transplanted them into cultivated 
lacd, I have al8o set grafted trees of this variety in the garden, 
in the very best spot I have on the place, and find that none of 
them either from sprouts or when grafted are as good as the origi- 
nal tree; that is, the pluma are not bo large or so fine. To explain 
that part, I would say that there is a little stream running near the 
original tree. 

Mrs. Bonneville. Did you ti^im that tree? 

Mr. Thiellman. No. 

Mr. Barnett, I had some Minnesota Plums and %vaa troubled 
with the aphis; so much so that a great many of the trees lost 
their leaves. Can you give me any idea as to how I can remedy 
this evil? 

Mr. Harris* They are now using kerosene emulsions for 
destroying insects upon trees* I cannot give you the formula for 
that emnlsion but it is kerosene mixed with soap and diluted with 
water and the trees are sprayed with it. We tried another experi- 
ment in our region this year. There was a man around there with 
Borne kind of preparation which was said to be sure death to any 
kind of insect life, A teaspoonf ul of the preparation in a quart 
of water was the right amount to apply to trees for the aphis. I 
saw that applied in La Crosse. I tried it on apple trees on my 
place aud it seemed to be beneficial It is something that is sold 
as sheep clip. 

Prof. Green, The Hubbard formula is the best one for making 

kerosene emulsion. It is composed as follows: 

Keroaene, 2 gallons. .... . , 67 per cant, 

Oommon soap or whala oil eonp, % pound, (33 ** '* 

Water 1 gallon , } 

"Heat the solution of soap and add it boiling hot to the kerosene* 
Cburn the mixture by means of a force pump and spray nozzle 
for five or ten minutes. The emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream 
which thickens on cooling, and should adhere without oiliness to 
the surface of glass. Dilute before using one part of the emulsion 
with nine parts o£ water. The above formula gives three gallons 
of emulsion and makes, when diluted thirty gallons of wash." 

I want to ask Mr. Harris why he thinks that plum of Mr. Pat- 
ton's is a hybrid? 

Mr. Harris* In regard to the Kockford plum I presume Mr. 
Gaylord knows more about it than I do. 

Mr. Gay lord, Mr. Green is the proper originator of that plum. 
-9 
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I went to him two or three years ago to see that plum; but it 
was a day or two after he had finished pickiDg them. He said to 
me '*I wish you were in here before because I know you have some 
experience with those plums and I just wanted you to see them." 
He said he got them over in the woods. It is a dark colored plum 
of medium si^ie and a little bluish, ThisEockford plum is among 
the best of our native plums as to quality and growth of tree, I 
have them growing on my own place. 

President Elliot. That is, the bloom is bluisbj but not the 
skin. 

Mr. Gaylord. The bloom is what givea the color^ not the skin. 
I think the akin is inclined to look a little bluish. 

Mr. Cutler. I would like to ask Mr. Harris what he considers 
the best plums, of those that are now disseminated over the coun- 
try? 

Mr. Harris. Well, I would put the De Sota first and the De 
Sota second. 

The following paper was then read: 



THE rUTUEE OF GEAPE CULTUBE AT LAKE 
MINNETONKA. 

A. W. Latham, Excelsior, Minn. 

When this subject was suggested, it was the intention to include 
the grape growing interest over the entire state, but upon reflection 
it seemed best tolimitit to the region about Lake Minnetonka, with 
which the writer is more familiar. The conditions are quite similar in 
many other localities in the state, — ^in the neighborhood of its 
larger lakes and along the bluffs of its riverSi and what is said here, 
will apply in the main to them, excepting perhaps the condition of 
neighborhood to a large local market. 

That there may be a "future of grape culture" at Minnetonka as 
a successful industry, three conditions are absolutely necessary^ 
viz: 

Eirst* That varieties of grapes which the public demand or for 
which a demand can be created, can be matured in large quantities. 

Second. That there be a large market for these grapes. 

Third. That they can be^ put upon this market in competition 
with the same or similar varieties grown in other states, and yield 
a fair profit to the grower. 

As to the first of the conditions, while a large number of varie- 
ties of grapes have been grown and ripened at Minnetonka, as in 
other favorable places in the state^ duriEgthe past quarter of a cen- 
tury, the business as such has not yet assumed such proportions 
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and Btability that it can fairly be denominated an established in- 
dustry. Some facts cjonnected with it however have been well es- 
tablisbedj to which attention is called. 

Yarieties not later in ripening than the Concord are matured in 
favorable locations about Lake Minnetonka with the same degree 
of certainty as any other borticultnral product In twenty years 
experience not a single crop hajs been a total loss, and on four sea- 
Bon& only^ have there been partial losses that conld be ascribed to 
the climate. These losses have been confined in the main to the 
later ripening sorts overtaken by the early fall frosts of tinuBually 
cold and backward seasons. These four unfavorable eeasong in- 
dnde only one late spring frost injurious to the grape buds. 

Minnetonka grapes in bunch and berry are longer and their gen- 
eral appearance handsomer than the same yarieties, grown in 
states to the East and South, This is the testimony of horticultur- 
iBt« from abroad who have visited the Minnetonka vineyards or 
Been the fruit on exhibition at various fairs throughout the coun- 
try, where as a rule they receive the highest awards. 

The flavor of properly ripened Minnetonka grapes is rare eating. 
They lack in a degree the sweetness of eastern grapes of which 
one sooner tires, but hold in its stead a raciness of flavor that is 
the equivalent of the ozone in our glorious Minnesota air- They 
are juicy and tender, quite fine on the stem and fairly good keepers 
and Bhippers. 

The kinds that can be successfully ripened here, leaving out 
the Catawba, are those to which the appetite of the American public 
is trained. 

The area of land that may be defined as favorable to grape cul- 
ture about Lake Minnetonka, in number of acres, is very large, and 
may be estimated by the thousand. While for the earlier plai>t- 
ings very high places, with well protected southern exposure, were 
salected as absolutely necessary to success, later plantings, on 
almost all slopes and under a variety of conditions, have demon- 
Btrated that the area of safe grape culture is much larger than has 
been supposed. In illustration of this it may be stated that the 
vineyard from which the fruit has been gathered that has taken a 
large proportion of the first premiums on grapes in the northwest 
during the past twelve years, is located upon high ground on an 
exact northeast slope, 

Minnetonka vines are good bearers and may be counted upon 
with reasonable certainty for a fair annual yield. Being regularly 
buried they are exempt from the danger of freezing which occa- 
sionally cuts off an entire crop in other states. If in any year the 
yield is poor it is more than likely the result of unskillful handling. 

Minnetonka vines are largely erempt from the attacks of insects 
ind from all diseases except the downy mildew. In one or two years 
of unuBual moisture, accompanied by weather favorable to its 
development, this disease has done serious harm to the Delaware 
grape, and in a less degree to Beveral other varieties which are 
grown only in small quantities* There is good reason to believe 
that an effective remedy has been found for this disease in an ap- 
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plicatioD to the vines of a solation coafcainiog sulphate o£ c*>pper. 
Experiments carried on in many parts of the country almost uni- 
formly report its successfal control. There was no opportunity to 
test it at Minnetonka the past season as the dry weather gave entire 
exemption from mildew, 

The second necessary condition for a "future of grape culture*' 
at Minnetonka is a market for the product. The close proximity 
of two cities with nearly half a million moathe to feed affords one 
of the best local markets in the country, and behind and beyond 
these cities stretch the plains and prairies of the almost boundless 
empire of the Northwest. The region about Lake Minnetonka is 
evidently the outpost of vine culture in this direction, the last 
vantage ground that can be profitably occupied. It is in point of 
distance nearest to, in fact on the very border of this immense 
territory which, though not friendly to the vine, is the home of a 
great population soon to be numbered by millions. 

It has been roughly estimated that in 18S9 two hundred and fifty 
car loads of grapes, not including shipments from California, were 
received and handled in the two cities. Assuming 2,500 baskets to 
the car-load and eight lbs. net per basket, 250 car-loads would 
amount to 5,000,000 lbs. Assuming that vineyards will bear an 
average of 10 lbs. per vine, to produce the amount would require 
500,000 vines, which, as ordinarily planted, would occupy approxi- 
mately 800 acres. 

Evidently the grapes now grown about the Lake, or in the entire 
state, cut a very small figure in this great market, and this demand 
can be depended upon to increase faster than the increase of popu- 
lation. 

It is, then, plainly not a question whether consumers can be 
found for the grapes, nor indeed whether they can be grown at 
Minnetonka in sufficient quantity, but rather, can they be produced 
at such a cost that when sold in the open market in competition 
with grapes raised in other states, under a milder climate, they will 
afford a reasonable profit to the grower! 

This brings up the last, and just now, the most interesting and 
most important of the three necessary conditions for a ^'future of 
grape culture" at Minnetonka. 

The states that furnish grapes in the market, in competition with 
Minnetonka grapes, are California, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, 
and western New York. Grapes grown in states south of these 
named, ripen too early to be competitors. The quantity and price 
of California grapes have had, in the past, a serious effect ou the 
prices of Minnetonka grapes, but the basis of prices now reached 
make it improbable that they will hereafter be a large factor in 
regulating prices on account of the high freight charges they nec- 
essarily incur. Missouri and Illinois put the bulk of their crop of 
Concords on the market before the Minnetonkas are fairly ripe, 
and most of those from Iowa are offered a little later. The crop 
of Ohio appears at about the same time as the home crop, and 
western New York sends hers a little later, and furniehes the Con- 
cords that are found in the market till mid-winter. The plenty or 
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scarcity ot other fruitB contemporaneous with Minnetonka grapes, 
has an effect upon prices, but in the long run they balance up 
about even, and their presence in the market aids in creating a 
great fruit diBtributing center, and in this respect is a benefit. 

A comparison as to quality and condition when marketed shows 
that grapes from Missouri, Illinois and Iowa seldom come into this 
market in first class shape. This fruit although sweet and good 
wheB newly gathered, is fall of juice and of rather tender skin, and 
breaks easily in handling. Bipening as it does early in the season 
while the weather in those localities is still warm, it reaches tlus 
market as a rule in a more or less damaged condition. 

The Concorda of Ohio come later in cooler weather, and beinff a 
firmer berry, they reach here in a better condition than from me 
Btates above named, but never heretofore in sufficient quantity to 
seriously affect the market. 

While these states were the only competitors sending grapes to 
this market the Minnetonka grower had little to fear. 

In western New York in the angle formed by Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, protected and nourished by the moist air of both lakes, 
lies a territory which is apparently the natural home of the Con- 
cord gi^ape* The culture of the vine there has become a great in- 
dustry. Its Concords are different from any raised in the wesi 
The bunches are of medium size and fairly compact and the berries 
of good size; sweet, with a firm skin and adhering closely to the 
fitem. Altogether it is a fruit possessing the qualifications needed 
for safe handling and long keeping. 

This is a fair description of the New York Concord that three 
years ago appeared upon this market in great quantities for the 
first time and following the channels of trade north and west were 
dif used over the whole country as in a flood, and filled the market 
This overflow from New York has been repeated annually since and 
may be looked for regularly hereafter. 

These grapes reach this market in much better condition than 
those from the souths but not always in first class order. A fair 
proportion are injured by crushing, heat, mildew and other disas- 
ters to which friiit is liable and the consumer can not be sure that 
his baskets contain only sound and uninjured grapes. 

The grapes of Minnetonka, sold in competition with this south- 
ern and eastern fruit, if properly gathered, when fully ripe, and 
caref ally handled, is placed on the market in a uniformly sound 
and fresh condition. 

Can the Minnetonka grower raise and market the grape as 
cheaply as the grower of Missouri, Illinois or New York? There 
being no material difference so far as can be learned in the cost of 
labor required in the different localities, in the yield per vine, in 
the cost of materials used or in the commission paid to the agent 
who sells the fruit, in what respect is the Minnetonka grower at a 
disadvantage? The only extra labor required here is the burying of 
the yines, which should not exceed in cost one cent per vine. But 
this extra labor practically insures a crop the year following, and 
Tine growers in most of the localities referred to would doubtless 
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find it profitable to bury their vineyarde. As Bsveral times an 
oif set to this extra labor is the difference between the cost of trana- 
portatioo a few miles and hondredB of milee. The Mionetonka grow- 
er has another decided advantage over any grower at a distance in 
not being under the necessity of entrusting the sale of hie product 
unreservedly to another. He is in a position to know that he is re- 
ceiving right treatment and the full market value of his crop. 

The appearance of the New York grapes in this market and the 
consequent decline in prices, was a sore trial to the Minnatonka 
grower. But after all, thousands were benefited while a few only 
were injured. The home grower could not for many years have 
began to supply the market, and such a decline in prices to what 
the mass of consumers could and would pay had to come at last 

The present aspect of the business shows no real cause for dis- 
couragement, to the Minnetonka grower. Grapes can be raised at 
Miunetonka as cheaply as in New York, freight charges are sev- 
eral cuts less per basket, the fruit will go to market in a uniformly 
fresh condition, its appearance, quality, etc., are all that can be 
desired and here is the very threshold of one of the best markets 
of America, 

Dealers who represent the best retail trade in the two cities buy 
Minnetonka grapes of brands that are known to be gathered ripe, 
and CEire fully handled, at a price much above that asked for the 
best eastern grapes, for the reason that their customers prefer the 
quality and they avoid the loss that attends the uncertainty of con- 
dition of all foreign grapes. As Minnetonka grapes are produced 
in greater quantity, this demand will contiune on a larger scale, 
with less difference in price, until eventually when the home grown 
supply reaches in full the public demand, the eastern grapes will 
be practically driven from the market, during the Minnetonka 
grape season. Being a somewhat better keeper, the New York 
Concords will likely follow the Minna tonkas in the market, ex- 
tending the season beyond the present limit of home grown grapes. 

Two features of grape culture at Minnetonka make it improb- 
able that this region will ever contain large vineyards of hundreds 
of acres, as do most localities where vines are cultivated as a busi- 
ness. The absolute neceasity of having the vines pruned and 
buried before the freezing of the ground, intereferea with the 
getting of larger areas than one can prune or get pruned by a com- 
petent person before that time. Experience shows that to be uni- 
formly safe the vines must be buried by November 1st, and as 
they are seldom ready for pruning much before the middle of 
October, the time is very short for this labor and the number that 
can be handled necessarily very limited, 

And again large tracts all of which are safely adapted to vine 
culture are not often found* But nearly every place of five, ten or 
twenty acres, located within the Lake Minnetonka region will be 
found to contain more or less land suited to this purpose, and a part 
of every such place should be devoted to it. 

These features of the business are very advantageous to the de- 
elopment of this favored region. The owner of a small tract who 
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win diversify hia occupation by various horticultural pursuits, in- 
diiding poultry, and perhaps bees, planting as large an area of 
grapee as his place will permit, or the shortness of tiie fall season 
will allow him to bury, establishes for himself an ideal home, upon 
which he and his family will find pleasant employment and good 
returns for their labor. 

In conclusion, a cxjmprehensive view of the present condition of 
g^ape growing at Lake Minnetonka leads logically to the conclu- 
sion that it has a great future. Disappointments from bad cul- 
ture, poor locations, wrong varieties, and unwelcome competition 
are but the finger-boards that point the way to success. The cul- 
ture of the Tine is to become a great industry at Lake Minnetonka 
at no distant day and an important source of income to thousands 
of people who will occupy pleasant suburban homes around its 
shores, 

New TarietieSj and new methods of culture, and training better 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances will prevail; new and better ^ 
methods of getting the fruit to market, and distributing it over the 
two cities and the great Northwest, will take the place of the pres- 
ent eipensive and unsatisfactory ways, and what is now a small 
business without order or system, will develop into a great and 
well organized industry^ from which all engaged will reap reward. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Harris. Mr, President, you set me about other business 
while that paper was being read, so I didn't get the drift of it. But 
I wish to remark that there are a great many portions of Minnesota 
that are probably folly equal to the region around Minnetonka for 
grape growing, and I believe we can grow grapes in Minnesota 
just aa cheaply as they can in the State of New York, when we 
understand how. If there is any greater expense, it is the bare 
expense of laying the vines down in the fall. The same commend- 
ations have been received for my grapes as for your grapes in this 
part. 

Grape culture is one of the branches of horticulture that our 
Bociety should foster; and it is one of the branches that will be 
greatly benefitted when we get that map perfected. There is 
another region extending all the way from Excelsior down the 
Missiesippi valley, probably to the very state line of Iowa, where 
grapes may be successfully grown. Out in Martin county around 
fiome of thoise lakes, they are making quite a success of it, and up 
in the neighborhood of where Mr. Peterson lives, they can grow 
fine Concord grapes. Minnesota, therefore, can grow her own 
grapes, and it is the duty of this society to press the matter. Most 
ol UB who are in Minnesota today, came here to stay. We are 
^ikd the settlers in most new countries who come and make a 
short stop until they can sell out, and leave for some better place. 
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We came here to spend our days, and it should be out highest 
ambition to build up our state and develop its reaourcea and give 
it a name that shall be equal to, if not above that of any state o£ 
our Union, I like what I heard of that paper, and T hope next 
year we will get another paper supplementing it, which will 
give an idea of the grapes that are grown in other parts of the State. 
Mr. Pearce. I think the grape question is a great question for 
Minnesota. I doubt very much whether there is a State in the 
Union poBsesaing a location so well adapted to the growing of 
grapes, I have traveled up and down Minnesota and it oecurs to 
me that a grape crop would be a sure thing. Take the bluffs of the 
Mississippi, in Houston County, and all through there. I don't 
think thero ever was a better grape country on the face of the 
earth. We have the advantage of clear weather, bright sunshine; 
and we can raise grapes with the finest bloom. There are no grapes 
that go into any market having bloom like the Mmnesota grapes. 
This is owing to our bright sun. Follow the Mississipppi river to 
the Iowa line and you have a grape country all the way, and also 
around all the large lakes. I have received almost a hundred 
letters from men, who have experimented around the large lakes 
in Minnesota, saying that they are making a success of it* It is 
an interest that is now in its infancy. Minnetonka is a good place 
to gi'ow grapes, but the grape soil around Minnetonka is limited. 
There are localities around Minnetonka where they will always raise 
grapes and will be sure of a crop. 

Dr, Frisselle. I would like to ask Mr. Latham if he will state 
the varieties that are best adapted to cultivation in this state, and 
around this lake; and the kind of soil, which, as a rule, is best 
adapted to the grapes that are cultivated here. 

Mr. Latham, The growers around here, of conrsej all know that 
the best grape for market is the Concord. Besides that, the 
grapes that are asked for in the market are practically all grown 
here. The Delaware ranks next to the Concord, and the Bogers 
No. 9, No, 4A and No. 3 are safe to plant. They are liable to rniU 
dew a little, but that is easy to control; I think them grapes that are 
very nice indeed and they ripen very early. The Worden has some 
faults. I should never plant largely of it here; perhaps in some 
places it might be different. My experience has been that a great 
many of the buds don't develop in the spring, and then there are 
other objections that I will not state now. 
Dr. Frisselle, How about the Brighton? 

Mr, Latham* It is one of the first. It ripens early enough too, 
but it ripens very unevenly on the bunch, about Lake Minnetonka. 
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Portions of the bunch will be ripe when the rest is quite green. 
That is an objection to the Brighton. Moore's Early is quite lite 
the Concord, It haa a nutty flavor to me. I like it as well as the 
Concord but it is a poor bearer. If it would bear like the Concord 
it would drive almost everything else out of the market. 

A voice. For |;he benefit of outsiders I would like to hear some- 
thing in regard to the lona. 

Mr. Latham. In what respect? 

A voice. The ripening in this state, whether it is profitable? 

Mr Latham. To raise the lona here it is necessary to have an 
unusually favorable place, because it is a late grape. It is the 
latest grape we raise here* If you have a place that is very high, 
and the soil is just adapted to the grApe, and it is reasonably pro* 
tected from the wind, it does very well. 

Mr. Peterson. I would like to know if stable manure would 
have auy effect upon grapes. 

Mr. Latham. I have never used it to any extent. 

Mr. Peterson. I only use wood ashes now. 

Mr, Latham. The soil here in the Big Woods unless it has 
been used for a great many years does not need any fertilizing for 
our grapes. The vineyard back of my house has been planted 
some fifteen years and I don't see that it needs a fertilizer now, any 
more than when I set it out. 

Mr. Wilcos, How close do you plant? 

Mr. Latham. My last vineyard I planted seven feet each way- 

Mr. Wilcox, How deep do you set vines when you set them out? 

Mr. Latham. I plant deeper than most planters with the idea 
that the roots go down to the clay. 



BEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOEESTEY LEGIS- 
LATION. 

The committee appointed by President Elliot made the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted: 

Whereas, Forestry is an essential branch of horticulture, with- 
out which no permanent progress is attainable in fruit, field and 
garden productions, and 

Whereas, The devastations of our native forests must, as in 
other parts of the world where this curse falls, transform our na- 
turally rich lands into desert conditions, by drying up our springa 
and depleting our lakes and rivers to the injury of navigation and 
all other industries, and 

Whereas, The provisions of the timber culture act have proved 
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impracticable, not being wisely defined and enforced, making 
failiires the rule and &ucceaae8 the exception; therefore, by the 
Minnesota Horticultural Society be it resolved 

First— That forestry be nationalized, and classified with agricul* 
toral, horticultural and waterways improyements. 

Second — That Congrees malre an adequate appropriation for the 
above purpose, and for greater encouragement to settlers, includ- 
ing the merits of the work, for the growing of forest trees on their 
farms. 

Third— That Congress appoint a board of forest commissioners, 
representing different states, whose duty shall be to protect and 
preserve such native forests as they deem necessary for the general 
welfare, and see that valuable and hardy trees are raised under 
their surpervision on government lands around our lake and river 
sources, and over and around our barren hills, mountains and de- 
Bolate places, and wherever else in their practical judgment they 
are needed to mitigate the rigors of extreme heat and cold, and to 
protect our crops, stock and homes against the hyperborean and 
simoon winds and storms, to which our prairie country is now ex- 
posed. 

Fourth — That our society respectfully invite all our sister hor* 
ticultural societies in the United States to co-operate in this im- 
portant enterprise* 

Fifth — That printed copies of this preamble, with the resoln- 
tioDs, be sent by our secretary to all the congressional members of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, with letters asking them to lay the 
claims of this movement before Oouf^ess without delay. 

J. O. Barrett, | 
S. H. FoLSOM, > Committee. 
F. F. Grimes, \ 

Mr. Dartt. Mr* Chairman, it seems to me it is not best to de- 
clare the Timber Culture Act a failure. If it is not just what we 
would like to have it, why, it is better than nothing* Now, my 
theory is to keep all that we have, that is good, and get as much 
more as we can ; and for that reason I would like to see that ob- 
jection to the Timber Culture Act stricken out and then go on. 

President Elliot I think Mr. Dartt must be out of his head, 
for I never knew him to come up here and propose anything of 
that kind in that way. He has always taken a different view of 
every failure, especially in regard to the apple, I think there 
must be something going to happen. He has always considered 
the Wealthy a failure, while the rest of us were willing to hold on 
to it even if it were a failure. 

Mr. Grimes. I ^hink Mr. Dartt misunderstands the views of 
the committee that framed those resolutions. We do not suppose^ 
or intend that congress should repeal the present l^w without sub- 
stituting something better. 

Mr. Dartt Isn't what we have better than nothing ? 
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Mr. FolBom said that he would like to champion a timber cul- 
ture law. He thought that the law in its practical workings was a 
foilare. It was designed to give forty acres for timber purposes 
but it was cut down to tedi acres. He referred to the provisions 
of the act in force, claiming that its provisions were such as to 
make it practically a failure. It was very seldom that ten acres 
o! good thrifty trees could be found on any tree claim, whereas it 
was contemplated that ten acres of trees would be growing on every 
timber claim* The timber culture act was a failure, because it 
gave speculators a chance to secure the public lands without be- 
coming actual settlers. He had seen instances where parties had 
gone OD the prairie and taken up claims, and made a mere pre- 
tence of carrying out the provisions of the law . They took the 
claims for speculative purposes, and not for the benefit of the 
farm. Some of the best lands in Minnesota and Dakota had gone 
into the hands of speculators in this way. He insisted the law was 
a failure* In one sense it would be the salvation of Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, as well as the western portion of this state, if 
trees could be grown as they should be. He had been through 
this treeless portion of the country. These hot currents of air are 
often very destructive to growing crops, especially to grass, corn 
and wheat The electrical influence exerted at times was some- 
thing remarkable. He didn't pretend to be a philosopher, but he 
believed that when the country lost its timber its doom was sealed, 
and it would beoome as barren a waste as some countries we read 
about. 

He didn't work for reputation or glory in championing a cause 
of this kind; he had always been interested in it. He said some 
of his friends who had known him intimately many years had 
known of the efforts he had made to get various societies interested 
in this subject. He had not heard whether the forestry association 
was in existence, for several years. He had been raising trees 
himself on his own claim, and when they failed he felt he was too 
old to make another effort. He hoped the Horticultural Society 
would be able to accomplish something in awakening a deeper 
interest in this matter. He was satisfied that it was almost impos- 
sible to raise small fruits in this western country without trees 
and forest protection. One-fourth of the country should be de- 
voted to forestry in order to guarantee success in horticultural 
pursuits. 

Mr. Barrett. I represent the prairie country. I know all about 
these terrible winds that have been alluded to. As has been stated 
we do not ask the repeal of the present law. If congress should 
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repeal the timber culture act and do nothing more, I should de^ 
plore it- We do not intrench upon that law; but we eimplj want 
to extend the morement of forestry on a more extensive scale, to 
coyer the country at large. Let us plant ourselves squarely upon 
a position, and let us determine that we shall accomplish some^ 
thing in the grand march of expansion and advancement. 

President Elliott Now, Mr. Dartt, I have been keeping tract 
of this forestry question for a year or two, and there is a wide 
spread feeling throughout our country in regard to this same ques- 
tion of forestry. People are beginniDg to believe that our present 
supply of timber is not inexhaustible; they know that in a few 
years we shall be without timber, unless something is done to stop 
this devastation by fire and this cutting down of everything. We 
have come down to something that will bring back those broad 
acres into forests again. The question is, how are w© going to do 
it? We must do it by agitation. It is not going to be done by 
this society, nor by any other society; it is to be done by every one 
lifting a light breeze when he can. We can write to our congress* 
men and representatives and tell them our wishes, and in that way 
we will have some influence on their vote. If there is any one 
state in this union that has need of forestry protection it is Min- 
nesota. I haven't at my finger's end the figures in regard to the 
number of acres that are burned over of our fine country every 
year, bat it is something immense, and that is one cause of our 
loss of timber. Fire runs through it, and unless it is cut the same 
year or the next year, it is useless; and it is only this kind of agi- 
tation that is going to bring people to their senses. We have quite 
a number men in congress that are interested in this direction. It 
is by educating the people that we must do a large proportion of 
this work, and we have to get at it in an economic way. The Van- 
derbilts are putting out a large tract of country in Georgia or South 
Carolina, and Robert Douglas has the contract for planting two 
thousand acres of evergreen trees there, in the next two years. 
And BO the thing is only beginning, and if we can do anything to 
help this work along it is our duty to do it. 

Mr. Dartt. I move that the clause be stricken out. 

The resolutions brought in by the Forestry Committee were 
then voted upon and adopted. 

The discussion on grapes was then resumed, 

Mr. Latham. I was at Mr. Bobertson's place when his grapes 
were ripe, and tried the fruit. I made a collection over there 
which went into my special collection at the State Fair. They 
have one variety, I think the Pougbkeepsie Bed, that is a cross 
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between the Delaware and some other grape. Mr. Bobertson 
called my attention to it especially, a year ago last fall. We had a 
great deal of mildew about here then, and the Delawares in his 
vineyard were badly mildewed. This variety bears fruit very much 
like the Delaware in shape and bunch. I think the fruit is a trifle 
larger, and something of the same flavor. The vines were well 
loaded with fruit, and had not a particle of mildew upon them. 
That is a very important point. 

A member. How is the Brighton. 

Mr. Latham. It is a good bearer, and ripens early, and is hardy 
enough; but it has that fault of ripening unevenly, and so it is not 
desirable. 

Mr. Wilcox. How does it stand mildew? I never had any 
mildew on mine excepting the year before last, when there was 
mildew upon almost everything here. Have you had any experi- 
ence in grafting grapes? 

Mr. Latham. I never grafted anything in my life. 

Mr. Brand. There is a gentleman living a few miles from here 
who has about five thousand grape vines. He has seedling grapes 
about twenty years old, which were grown from a lot of seeds of the 
Northern Muscatine, Clinton and Delaware, so he doesn't know from 
what particular vine his seedlings come. He has one that is a little 
larger than ,the Delaware, is 'a little better bearer, and pronounced 
by a great many people to be a little better grape. He commenced 
with eight hundred grape vines in 1862, and planted the Clinton 
first. When they came into bearing, the quality of the fruit didn't 
appear to suit him. He then planted Delawares and has increased 
Ub vines to six thousand; four thousand of which are Delawares. 
His ground is almost one of the most unfavorable for grape grow- 
ing that could be found. For two miles north of him, there is an 
open exposure and he has no protection on the north, and very 
little on the west. In conversation with a banker about him some- 
time ago he said to me *'that is the only man that has made any- 
thing out of grapes. He is worth fifteen thousand dollars to-day 
and has made it all out of grapes." 



KEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON GEAPE INSECTS AND 

DISEASES. 

BEPORT BY MR. HARRIS. 

Mr. President, there was so little to report upon this sub- 
ject this year, that I did not think it worth while to occupy your 
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time with a written report. Perhaps at no time, in the history 
grape growing in this state, have grapes been so free from in- 
sects in Northern Minnesota as they have this year. In the very 
early spring there was a few oases of the presence of the leaf 
beetle, but spring came on a little too fast for them, and the injury 
done was virtually nothing. About the time the vines came into 
blossom, which was late in June, we had two or three wet days with 
fog, and mildew started in some few cases upon the wild grape 
vines. In my vineyard I discovered only one vine affected by this 
mildew that is supposed to cause the grape rot later. At Browns- 
ville, Minnesota, I saw some vineyards that had here and there & 
single vine affected but the weather came off favorable and it 
spread DO further. 

Upon my place, I had agreed, with the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, to test some of their remedies and I made one application 
of the Bordeaux mixture, and afterwards made another application 
upon a small portion of the vineyard. As we had no rains that 
mixture remained upon the foliage and upon the fruit five or six 
weeks, when I made a second application, I couldn't see that there 
was any damage done to the fruit. I didn't see a single blossom in 
the grape that was affected by black rot» or gray rot either, so there 
was no benefit derived from the application this year. 

Their was one insect that I saw in one vineyard in the town of 
Brownsville which was doing considerable injury. It seems to 
be the grape curculio. A very small grub hatches out from the egg 
that is deposited there and matures itself in the grape, and the 
berries thus affected drop off before the season of ripening, bo when 
you are purchasing grapes you will know you are not buying wormy 
ones. I suppose the remedy for that insect, would be spraying with 
arsenical preparations or kerosene emulsions. 

Qlt is happy for us in Minnesota, that the alarm starting years, ago 
by the almost universal presence of mildew throughout the stated 
and not only black rot but some other rot, did not continue all 
through the last year. If it had increased as such things ordinarily 
do, grape growing would require a great deal more skill and attention 
than it has in the past. 

REPORT BY MR. LATHUM* 

I have not prepared any report as it seems to me there is lit- 
tle to report We have been entirely exempt from mil-dew, or 
any other grape disease this year. The only insect that has 
ever done any harm here, is the little blue beetle, and there 
has never been any wholesale injury here from that cause. The 
year before last, we had enough mildew to make up for the 
mildew we didn't have last year. Of course the character of the 
season of 1888 was to blame largely for that. It was first wet 
weather, and then hot sunshine, and then another rain storm. The 
air was full of moisture and everything was favorable to mildew. 
It was a new thing to us, and I tried many experiments which I 
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will not detail now. But I tried in many ways to combat it; I 
tried in part the methodfl that are offered by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington for this purpoBe; I sprayed the vines 
with BeTeral different preparatiooB containiDfi^ sulphate of copper. 
These preparations are need as a preveutiye and not as a cure. It 
waa too late in the season far me to try it as a preventive, and I 
could not see that it wm any good as a cure. I have read with a 
great deal of interest all the reports that have been put out by the 
Departnient of Agriculture, The report of the year before last 
was very favorable; and the last report, which I received a few 
months agOj of what was done the year before last, is still more 
favorable* They have tested various solutions for checking mil- 
dew in a great many places in the United States and the results as 
f&r ae downy mildew is concerned seem to show that almost every- 
where it may be controlled. If they can use this remedy sncesBful- 
Ij in places where the climate tends to aid, rather than to repel 
mildew; we may hope for some very good results from it here. 
Oar climate is sucb^ that we need not expect to receive as much Lu- 
jary as they do in the East and South, We have not seen here 
any of the black rot which devastates eo many of the vineyards and 
almoit ruins them j so I doubt if we shall ever be seriously troubled 
with the grape rot. We want to be wide awake however. This 
mildew peat is something we must fight up here, and we don't want 
to let it get the start of us, 

QUESTION BOX, 

"Has this society ever held its annual meeting in the month of 
February within the last twelve years?" 

Mr. Harris. I don't think it ever has. 

*' Where can small evergreens be bought in this State by the 
thousand?" 

President Elliot, If there is no one here in the State that has 
them, I would recommend Kobert Douglas & Son, Waukegan, 111, 
Mr, Lathum recommended David Hill, Dundee, IlL 

"What variety of crabs would be considered the most likely to 
succeed in Manitoba?'' 

Mr. Lathum. Mr. President, I would say in answer to that 
question, the most "crabbed" variety. 

President Elliot, I think the large, red and yellow crabe are 
the two varieties that will succeed there if any do. 

•'Mr. Barrett in his report of the Lakeside Horticultural Society 
said that crab apples had done well in that section. What kind 
of crabs were mostly grown?" 
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Ml; Barrett. The Transcendent. A gentleman by the name of 
Matthews who keeps a hotel, on the east shore of Big Stone Lake, 
about eight miles from Ortonville, has quite a variety of trees in 
bearing condition, prominent among which is the Transcendent. 
The Traosceodent trees were loaded with apples, and the orchard 
promised a fine crop, at the time I visited him. A Mr. Boman, of 
Big Stone County, about four miles north of Mr. Matthews, had a 
very fine orchard, among those native seedlings, and, had it not 
been for bail-storms that broke his trees down, he would have a 
very succeesful orchard to-day. He set oat new trees and they 
arg a success. In my orchard the Transcendents take the lead. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EVERGEEEN TREES. 
By C. F, Miller, of Faribault 

Mr. Presidimt, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The subject of evergreens is a subject that should interest the 
people of the Northwest much more than it seems to interest them; 
and it is a subject that should not wear out till every farm in Min- 
nesota has at least one thousand evergreen trees planted and grow- 
i^ upon it. They protect us from the howling blasts of winter. 
While the driving snows are chasing across the dreary plains out- 
side, within their sheltering influences all is quiet, calm and com- 
fortable. A row of these pines running east and west, will save 
our apple trees from destruction in a great majority of cases, if the 
fruit trees are planted a little way to the north of them. Several 
rowB (the more the better) growing to the north and to the south 
of our farm buildings, and a good large grove of them thickly set 
on the west, northwest and southwest, with a large lawn around 
and in front of the farm house, tastefully set with handsome ever- 
greens, will give us such a comfortable, beautiful home, as but very 
few comparatively enjoy here is the cold Northwest. Such a home 
no one knows how to appreciate better than the happy owner. 

The evergreen tree will thrive on almost every kind of soil, from 
the sandy barren plain, the rocky hillside, to the moist low lands 
of the valleys, and therefore any rough or unsightly parts of our 
lands can be planted with them, and make those portions the most 
sightly of any. Our country school houses should be thoroughly 
protected with the evergreen belts. 

And our roads where the drifting snows are apt to obstruct 
travel, could be made, by only a little row of them, in a few years, 
the best part of it all. 

If men would go to work and protect themselves as above indi- 
catedj fewer people would find themselves stranded two thousand 
miles or more away from home, whither they have fled in quest 
of — climate. 

Climate is a great desideratum which thousands are after, and 
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why go abroad (or it when you have as good a climate right here 
in the very heart of the country as you can possibly find anywhere? 
Go to work and fix up by planting out the God given evergreen 
trees, thickly and without stint, all about you, and you will thus 
80 modify the rigor of oor sometimes severe winters that no other 
country will have the charms for you that you see here in your 
beautiful MinneBota homes. 

While in California last year my wife was speaking of some of 
the beauties there. I said I'd give them all for only one of my 
fine evergreen lawn treea in Minnesota. 

I have been asked how I managed to get my evergreens to grow 
in Buch symetrical shapes. 

There is no difficulty in making a beautiful tree on the lawn if 
it is properly trained. The divine injunction is, to "train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." This is just exactly what must be done if you 
would have fine trees of this sort. First comes the selection of 
your trees from the nursery. Of varieties, I will say take almost 
any, except the Scotch and Austrian pines. These are too rough 
in their habits of growth for a fine appearance upon a lawn. Select 
those only that arf> well limbed to the ground about equally on all 
sides. In digging thenip remember that if you expose the roots to 
the air, it kills your tree in a very short time. The roots, as soon 
&B lifted out, perspire a resinous sap, which coats the bark of the 
roots over, and they become so hermetically sealed thereby that 
ever afterwards all communication between the plant and the soil 
is entirely cut off; and men who plant out such trees, so exposed^ 
had better bury their hopes of them in the holes they dig, than to 
Bet the dead trees in them. As soon as dug pack the roots securely 
in wet straw or moes, for transit. I have never lost any more in 
transplanting the ooniferae, than the deciduovs trees. In setting 
them in the lawn, always dig a good capacious hole for the tree, then 
|6t out the tree and sprinkle its roots at once, and immediately set 
in ita place, covering with the moist earth and pressing it into all 
Tacancies, and firming the soil about the roots faithfully. Fill the 
bole up full, then when all are set, mulch well with anything 1;^at 
will retain the moisture, and keep them from drying unduly. I 
never use water in transplanting; I think its tendency is to harden 
the ground. I used water many years ago, but I found success 
was as certain without it; consequently I abandoned it. 1 think 
good mulching is as good a cultivation^ for young trees, and more 
practicable for the lawn. Now, early the next spring you will need 
to go over them, and if all have made a good healthy growth, you 
can cut all of the ends of the shoots off a few inches, or at least 
those that have grown out the farthest. Some of the pines, 
eapecially the White Pine, do not need so much pruning to keep 
them in good symmetrical shape. The hemlock, when grown out 
upon an open space, needs no training at all, or at least this has 
beeD the case with one, a very fine one, on my grounds. 

The Balsams have a great tendency, in this western country, to 
run up like a church steeple, and this should be overcome by 

-10 
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watching them clcMsely. Cut the "leader/* or topmoBt Bboot one- 
half off, more or less, as the judgment dictates; and then those shoots 
that are nearer to the tops should be cutoff an inch or more. The 
judgmeiit must be exercised considerably in training so as to pro- 
duce a fine pjrramidal tree, which will grow more and more bean- 
tiful, year by year, until you will have a fine towering pyramid of 
vernal beauty, that seems to sit with ita broad base directly upon 
the grassy lawn, waving its graceful spray in the Bunlight, and 
casting its dark shadows across the lawn morning and evening, *^ a 
thing of beauty, to be enjoyed forever." 

The Norway Spruce is too apt to grow oat of shape and must be 
kept dowB by topping off its too rapid growths. 

The White Pine must not be pruned after the terminal buds 
are formed, but if it needs its too rampant growths checked do it 
when one half, or so, of the present year's growth is made; then, 
buds will form on the side of the new shoot for the coming year's 
growth. 

Pruning the evergreen, always causes a more dense growth of 
foliage, which adds to its attractiveness. 

Why is it that we see so many homely thin, scrubby evergreen 
trees in most every yard where an attempt has been made to grow 
them? Carelessness, and a want of the proper knowledge is one 
cause. Another is, that they are often set right under the shade 
of the decidious trees, already there, and no evergreen tree can be 
made to grow with any beauty in a shade. Pruning back should 
be commenced at first in the nursery, and kept up on lawn trees 
until the tops cannot be reached with the pole pruning shears, at 
which time a good shape has been establiahBd, and, like the well 
trained youth it will not depart from it 

The early spring is the best time to cat back; and the most 
proper time to transplant for their latitude is about the middle of 
May. 

There is an opinion among many, that after the growth has 
started, in June, is just the time to transplant the evergreen. Don't 
wait so long, for it is much the better to handle the trees before 
th^ buds have started. Don't get your smalt evergreens set too near 
to each other, if you want fine individual trees, for they will grow 
to crowd themselves in a few years. I would not reccommend set- 
ting wind breaks in their rows so thickly, ae some think beat, ten 
feet I regard as near enough, with another row twenty feet away 
will in time look better than if crowded more closely, and be just 
ae efficient. 

For the lawn I would recommend the Arborvitae, the Balsam, 
the Norway and the White Spruce. Hemlock and the White 
Pine, For cattle yards, I would plant the White Pine and Cedar; 
as the White Pine will outstrip any of the whole family in rapid 
growth, and the Cedar gives the thickest foliage and will stand 
its own shade perhaps the best of any. Those two combined, wull, 
in the quickest time form the most impenetrable wall to resist the 
heavy wind currents. 

It has been recommended by some to plant the Scotch or Aus- 
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trian pines for wind breaks, as they were the most rapid pprowers. 
I quote from one in Illinois who has had a good experience in 
their culture: 
"The Austrian pine made a growth in height of 25 feet in 16 

i rears, and 10 inches in diameter. The Scotch, same age, was 28 
eat high, 12^ inches in diameter. The White pine, 14 years old 
(2 years younger), was 30 feet 6 inches high, 11^ inches in diame- 
ter." The measurement was made inside the bark. 

In grove planting I would plant largely of the White pine, both 
for its rapid growth and for its valuable timber. To grow up a 
grove as quicldy as is possible, it should be planted more thickly 
80 that its neighboring shade may cause the young trees to shoot 
up faster. To do this it would be the best to plant in rows sa^ of 
i feet each way of the decidiums trees, with a row of the pines 
eyery third or fourth row, and cultivate for 3 or 4 seasons so as to 
keep down the weeds and to keep the young trees growing, keeping 
the young deciduous trees cut awa^ only so fast as would be neces- 
sary to keep them from over-topping the evergreens, and to keep 
their shade against them so as to keep a steady upward growth. 

In growing up a forest or grove we must not lose sight of the 
object to be attained. We want tall fine straight bodied trees. We 
cannot afford to be so long in getting them as to let them limb 
oat all along up their bodies sending the sap and the growth into 
side limbs that must, as the grove gets larger and begins to shade 
itself, die off. 

We must shade it while young, and the way 1 have indicated 
seems to me to be the best and the cheapest 

Tree seeds and cuttings are most abundant and cheap, and is, 
I think^ the best to use here. Young evergreen trees woiUd be too 
expensive. 

As above stated, but few can tell of the solid comfort that man 
and beast enjoy, except the fortunate owner of an evergreen home, 
such as I really wish every one could have in Minnesota. When 
Old Boreas comes down here from his hyperborean home away up 
there among the icebergs, with his icy chain in his hands to lock 
up our lakes, rivers and streams, and when the *'beautif ul snow" 
descends upon the cold earth lilfe a white bird out of Paradise 
mantling and covering the whole face of nature in a garb of pure 
white. 'Tis now that the beauties of the evergreen copse and lawn 
shine forth. The white tufts of snow perched upon the ten thou- 
sand ^een branches all about our dwelling transcends by far those 
calla lilies that we saw in California growing by the sea in January. 

And when the winds of winter get on a rant, howling through 
the tops of the bare maples, basswoods and elms of the foreftts, 
your home is all nicely and cozily sheltered from their rude attacks. 
Your stock stand quietly in the sunshine of midwinter chewing 
their cuds, and could they speak, we fancy they would thank their 
owners for their efforts and good sense in thus providing such a 
haven of rest for them in winter. The protection^ the beautiful 
appearance and the fragrant balsamic odors which come from the 
pines in summer should all be strong arguments in favor of their 
cultivation. 
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Fresident Elliot. Here ia a fihort article from a gentleman that 
18 rery highly respected in the State of Minnesota, by those who 
know of him and of the work he has been doing here for the past 
two or three years, as landscape gardener for the Park system in 
St. Fanl and Minneapolis. I sent him a card asking if he would 
give ns a report, and this is the answer that he gives: 



LETTER FEOM FKOE. CLEVELAND, 

Wyman Elliott, Esq., President Minnnesoia HorticuUural So- 
ciety: 

Dear Sir: — Your card was duly received, iayiting me to make 
a "short comprehensive report on deciduous trees" — to be render- 
ed at the meeting of the Sqc, {2l8t and 24tb inst. ) 

Fully appreciating the honor you do me in thus inviting me, I 
regret my inability to comply, — first because I am so fully oc- 
copied with professional labor that I have no time for other oc- 
cupations — and secondly because I feel myself entirely incom- 
petent to do justice to the subject. I have been a resident of the 
State but five years, during which my work has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to the designing of Farks, and having had no 
previous experience here I have bad to be guided by what I could 
leam from older residents, and in planting the Parka have con- 
fined myself almost exclusively to well known native varieties. 

My object has been to secure abundanc?^ of foliage in the least 
possible time, and I could not afford to experiment with trees 
that were doubtful. I have, of course, been as actiTe as possible 
IQ gathering what information I could from others, but should 
consider it derogatory to the respect due your Society to oflfer such 
second hand knowledge, for the truth of which I could not vouch- 

The only doubtful tree that I h^ve experimented with ia the 
Catalpa speciosa and my experience with that affords matter that 
may possess interest. 

in the Spring of 1886 we planted on the different Parks of 
Minneapolis one hundred or more of these trees. They showed 
not the slightest sign of injury from the intense cold of the two 
succeeding Winters when the mercury fell to 30 and 40 below zero, 
but last Spring after the mildest Winter perhaps on record in 
Minnesota, great numbers of them showed more or less dead 
branches, and some were killed to the ground, though all came up 
again from the root. 

I should be glad to hear the experience of other planters, and to 
learn how they account for the abova 

One other plant I have experimented with, and am hopeful it 
may succeed— the Japanese Ivy (ampelopsis veiichiil It is en* 
tirely successful in Boston and Chicago, if protected for the Jirst 
two or three winters, after which it is as hardy as any native tree. 
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I have several plants that came through last winter with slight 
protection, and am hopefal we may secure what is the best substi- 
tute that has yet appeared for the English ivy. 1 venture to 
encloee a photograph which will show you its effect (title on the 
back), which I shall be happy to loan you for exhibition, to the 
society if yon wish, but trust that you will not fail to return it to 
iiie, as it is of great value to me. 

Truly yours, 

H. W. S. CLEVELAND. 

President Elliot. Can any one give any reason for this? Mr. 
Dartt what is your theory? 

Mr. Dartt. I have no theory as to the injury to the upper 
limbs, but my theory as to the injury to the bottom is, that the 
snow line was down very low. and there being frequent freezes and 
thaws, the effect of the snow line was greater than at some other 
times when it might be colder. 

President Elliot. How did it effect your catalpas? 

Mr, Dartt. There were one or two of them that had stood the 
winters before, that were from six to eight feet high, that were 
killed clear down, and sprouted from the roots, but the majority of 
them stood out and started within a few inches of the tips of the 
limb. They are all killed back a little every year. They have not 
started from the terminal buds or nearer than three or four inches. 
But still they started out fairly enough so that they made a fair 
growth. The trees were killed as all of the new growths were 
killed by the frosts in May, The last day of May there was a 
severe frost, and the new growth was killed back, and in some 
instances the trees did not start as far out on the ends of the limbs 
as they did the first time. All of the young catalpa trees were 
killed to the ground last winter. 

President Elliot. I want to throw in a little idea. The point 
that is brought to our notice is, that these trees were injured in a 
mild winter. Mr. Dartt touched upon the theory that the freezing 
and thawing of those trees close to the snow line injured the bark 
at that point, T don't know whether these trees came out the same 
as a root killed tree would. A root killed tree, if the roots are 
injured in the winter, has vitality enough in the top to leaf out. I 
don't know whether these did or not, but if they did, I should say 
that the injury was right there at the snow line, and a slight pro- 
tection there, would have saved them; and it is a question in my 
mind whether we are giving the protection to the bodies of our 
trees that we should. 
A recess was here taken until 7 o'clock p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION, 

JANUAKT 22, 1890. 

The meeting was called to order by FreBideDi Elliot 
Mr; Barrett Otir worthy President asked me by letter if I 
would prepare a paper xipon Horticalture amoDg the MaBses. I 
responded that I would, and have to say at the outset that yon who 
know me personally, know, perhaps, that I am always on what I 
might perhaps claim to be the forward line, and it there is a pos- 
sible chance for advaocementi my idea is we ghonld improve it care- 
fully. 

Mr. Barrett then read the following paper: 

HOKTICULTUKE AMONG THE MASSES. 

By J, 0, Ban*etif Browns Valley. 

The cowj the horse, the hog, the sheep, the fowl, the grains, the 
garden vegetables, without them we would starve. But with noth- 
ing more of productions, the young folks better educated than the 
old folks, i^euerally grown weary of the farm, crowd into the cities 
and there fight a harder battle than before, for great cities are but 
"cancaers on the body politic/' What is the matter with New 
Englaud farms, that they are so abandoned? It is not alone 
because they have not paid; thay lack the relief of the social and 
other varying associations. The everlasting tread mill of stock- 
raising, of raising a little patch of corn and potatoes^ of hay and a 
few vegetables, became an irksome thing, etc., dulling to eathetie 
ideas, that the energetic young men aud women, outgrowing the 
moulds of their envirnnment, leave in disgust and New Eu gland 
today is shipping in frugal Scandinavians to reconstruct the agri- 
cultural ruins. And it will soon be so in our fairer west unless early 
and more vigorous efforts are made to keep the boys and girls on 
the farms. Education has so refined our senses these times that 
every machine, and vahicle, and tool, and piece of furniture, and 
garment, and book, must not only be practical but a finished beauty, 
else we are not satisfied. Without some sort of enchantment, 
without flowers, and their fruits^ most of us are uneaay and want 
to get away to break the monotony. What so enlivens us to do 
and dare, as drama and song? What so lessens the worry of 
domestic drudgery as clumps of roses, or pansies, whose sunny 
faces look like so many fairies peeping out from the ground ? 
What so readily combs out the wrinkles o£ care as dinging birds 
and laughing voices? What so attaches us to home ^'be it ever so 
humble," as trees and vines, and ample supply of juicy straw* 
berries and other berries aud plums, raised in our own wel I culti- 
vated gardens? Farm life needs all these appliances to make its 
tenure sure. 
There are two functions in the direct supports of life — agricul- 
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ture and horticulture. Though special in use they are correlated 
close as the auricle and ventricle of the heart. To separate them, 
neglecting horticulture, is farming "at a poor dying rate." Credit 
the farmer when he has the best varieties of stock and takes 
right care of them. He knows that thoroghbreds must have food 
and treatment corresponding with their advanced conditions. Does 
not the same law hold g^)d with human beings, that, if we 
would have first-class health and character, we must have first- 
clasH food, and first-class every thing else? We shall have purer 
blood, clearer brains, better morals, when our diet consists mainly 
of the fruits. This is the first step toward the millenium; for 
all these live closer to the *'soul of things.'* 

Amid the growing demand for such food, the question turns 
again, can Minnesota and the Dakotas raise the fruits to practical 
advantage? Every experienced horticulturist in these states ans- 
wers in the affirmative, with the proviso annexed — "when we 
rightly prepare for it" We have a quality of soil and climate 
that are susceptible of producing the best of indigenous fruits. 
The difficulties we have to encounter are lack of forests to miti- 
gate the rigors of heat and cold and economize moisture for the 
annual drouths, lack of water reservoirs at the river sources, and 
lack of farmers willing to post themselves in horticulture and 
willing to apply what they do know? In this business there is 
such a faithlessness and stupidity, the horticultural battle has to 
be fought over and over inch by inch, paving the way that others 
may be blest for our sacrifices. 

After long years of experience, the practical conclusion is then 
simply an annual meeting of the State Horticultural Society with 
an able report of its doings given away, creditable as it all is, does 
not fully supply the great need. Nor do our horticultural articles 
frequently published in our agricultural journals suffice. All these 
are helps and we cannot afford to lessen our energy in these direc- 
tions. We have again and again rung the changes upon the neces- 
sity of forestry, yet little comparatively has been accomplished. 
While we have been trying to build up, syndicates, indifferent to 
others* weal, have been destroying for lumber in other directions. 
It is a fierce struggle to gain the mastery, especially where so many 
are so indifferent about any trees for home or country. The con- 
ditions evidently demonstrate what ought and can be done. Our 
Society should be made a more consolidated force and fortified in 
members that naturally belong to it. Suppose now the fruit 
committee annually sent out to discover new and valuable fruit 
plants, be either enlarged or merged into a Missionary Board, ap- 
pointed by the executive of this Society from its members, consist- 
ing of persons who have had experience and know how to express 
it, to whom shall be entrusted the great work of arousing the peo- 
ple to activity in horticultural industry. Their business would 
be to hold meetings where they can, singly or in concert, organize 
branches of the State Society, procure names and residences of 
persons who have interest enough in trees, flowers and fruits to 
grow them; correspond with such, encourage horticultural experi- 
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mentation, circalate information of this kind with the energy of 
blood through the arteries and veins of the body, in short be the 
outside working hands of this Society, persistently laboring with 
Toice and pen anywhere wanted, and everywhere evoking a demand 
to learn practically oar beautif nl and scientific art. Here is a step 
which we can safely take, using such finances as can be spared so 
a3 not to injure any adjunct of our State enterprise. If only a 
small sum, not more than four or five hundred dollars can at nrat 
be appropriated for this purpose, venture on that, and with success 
Ro far gained, we can in another year, or two, sufficiently popular- 
ize our practical method so as to command the special support of 
legislation. Let us not hesitate to do our whole duty, wisely and 
perseveringly. 

There is another matter in this connection equally deserving our 
best thought, and that is the introduction of horticulture into our 
common schools as a legalized branch of education. No science 
13 more iin|x>rtant, nor one so intimately allied with the health and 
prosperity of all the people in city as well as country. This makes 
horticiiltnre the associate and crowning excellence, as it is, of bot- 
any, of geology, of agricultural chemistry. Let us have this in 
view, and m fast as we can gain public approval and co-operation; 
press forward till we have a text book of botanical and geological 
horticulture in the higher grades of all our schools. We who pro- 
ject these measures of advancement may not personally enjoy the 
harvest of our seed-sowing, but it will be indeed a precious reward 
if from the verges of the heavenly land given us for faithful labor, 
we can see our successors gathering in the fruits of the Eden 
which we cultivated with our hands and watered with our tears. 

FreBident Elliot We have another paper in the same line and 
I think we ^vill not stop to give this any discussion just now as Mr. 
Gould has a little pepper and salt which he wishes tojintroduce. We 
will take thai now and then we will take another line of thought. 

Music by the young ladies. 

Prof. Pendergast, being called upon, said: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I will say that most of the time for the past two 
weeks I have been down with la grippe and am sick abed now. 
(Laughter ) 



THE FAEM SCHOOL AS BELATED TO HORTICULTURE. 

By Prof. W, W. Pendergast 

The School of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota 
opened its first session a little more than a year ago with seventeen 
students. It now has an enrollment of seventy-six, and the number 
is constantly increasing. The encouragement it has met with; the 
flubetantial patronage it has received and the high character of the 
young men who are availing themselves of its advantages are as 
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gratifying to us f rienda aa they are surprising to those who at first 
queetioDed the demand for such an institution and doubted the 
Deoessity for its existence. The plan upon which it is based is new 
but it has already proved its right to live and that it has met the 
long felt want. Though its sessions are held in the winter, a sea 
BOB, it must be coof e&sed, not the best adapted to instruction in the 
Tarious methods of performing the different kinds of farm work, 
yet its course is exceedingly practical; the bam, the stock, the 
d&iry, the greenhouse, the trees and the shrubbery afford conveni^ 
eDt illuBtrations of the lessons and principles witli which the stu- 
dents are expected to familiarize themselves, though of course they 
are not so abundant and satisfactory as summer would furnish, 
bat at that season the boys could not be spared from the farms, so 
weeut our garment accx)rding to the cloth. 

While the outlook for the future is decidedly encouraging, still 
'*a tree is known by its fruits." If this school is to prosper in the 
future and meet the expectations of its friends; if it is to receive 
continued support from the State and constantly increasing patron^ 
age from those for whose special benefit it was designed, it must by 
ita fruits prove itself worthy of this support and patronage. The 
jQniig men whom it trains and finally sends out into all the conn- 
tie© of this great State, to carve out their fortunes by honest in^ 
dnstry, must be better citizens, more intelligent thinkers, more 
Bystematic planners and more determined workers for the drill 
which they have received. They must practice better methods, 
make fewer mistakes, get more of the sweet things of life and less 
of the bitter than the average farmer who has never received the 
adtantages which they have enjoyed. Their superior judgment 
should be noticeable in the location, plan, and economical con- 
struction of houBes, barns, and out-buildings, in the planting of 
shade and ornamental trees, wind breaks and orchards, in adding 
to the joys and comforts of home by supplementing the products 
of the field and farm with the various delicious small fruits which 
are at home in this State, and with a well-kept garden. 

In all these various ways which I have outlined, as well as in 
eeoT&a of others which might be named, the work of this school 
ehould tell upon its students and through them upon the several 
communities in which their lots may hereafter be cast. We are 
apt to apread our work over too much ground. Our guns are bell 
mulled and by wide scattering sacrifice efficiency. 

As countries grow older and population becomes more dense 
from very necessity, labor is concentrated on narrower areas. Men, 
thus being obliged to cultivate less surface and therefore do it bet* 
ter, find that the results are more satisfactory, and so from hard 
necessity they learn what good judgment and intelligent fore- 
thought should have told them at the outset, viz: that a little well 
done, is better, more profitable and far more satisfactory, than an 
attempt to cover a large area, which often proves abortive, and 
generally ends in disappointment One of the important lessons 
which our school will try to enforce, is, that no more work should 
be planned than can be thoroughly executed; that as much as poe> 
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aible fihall be mode of a little, and to that end oonsiderable strese 
IB laid upon gardening and frait cultore, not to encoorage experi- 
menting upon those varieties whose hardinees and prodactivenees 
have not been fully demonstrated, bat to make each home more 
attractive, and to multiply its comforts and even luxuries by sur- 
rounding it with an abundance and variety of delicious and health- 
ful fruits and vegetables which even our barren climate permits. 

It must be admitted at the beginning, that in this departmBiit, 
perhaps, mora than in any other, the fact of our sessions being held, 
and instruction given exclusively in the winter, it is not practicable 
to impress upon the minds of the students clean cut imprensions of 
manj^ horticultural operations as would be possible during the 
growing season* Still there is much left that is of the ^n'eatest 
importance, which can be done, notwithstanding we are shut oat 
from actual work in garden and shrubbery. The students can be 
made familiar with the latest and most approved methods in tht^ 
departments which are under discussion, and the reasons which 
should compel their adoption. These reasons can be so clearly 
presented, and the arguments in support of these methods so con- 
clusively given, and the methods themselves so well described and 
illustrated by such material and means as we have at hand, that 
the attentive student will have little diflSculty in the practical ap- 
plication of them in his own actual work. 

In the matter of vegetable gardening, the boys can be instructed 
in the proper preparation of the soil, when and how to plant the 
different kinds of seeds, and the reasons which determine the man- 
ner recommended, the nature of the different plants may be taught 
and comprehended. Students are to be familiarized with the best 
methods of transplantingt and the time when it can most success- 
fully be done; with the most efficient and economical modes of 
cultivation, the time and manner of harvesting, and marketing, 
together with the safest rules for winter storage and preservation, 

FBUIT CULTURE. 

We find no difficulty with the means at hand in giving practical 
lessons in budding, grafting, layering, and pruning. Students are 
taught the proper location, care and cultivation of fruit trees, vines, 
berries, &o.\ how to pack and market all the kinds of fruit which 
can be profitably grown; how to grow and handle nursery stock, 

GREENHOUSE STBUCTURE3, 

Under this head we are to give necessary and wholesome instruc- 
tions in the formation of hotbeds, cold frames, and greenhonsesi 
and the propagation of plants from soft wood cuttings, calling 
particular attention to those matters which are essential to euceeas^ 
and pointing out with clearness and minuteness the most common 
mistakes which cause failures, such as injudicious locations, im- 
proper ways of protection, beating, planting, &c, 

OEKAKENTAL TREES AND SHBUB3. 

In ornamental planting, we can instruct in the planmng, laying 
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out and adornment of grounds with trees, shrabs, lawns, &c., and 
encourage the students to resolve that in their own individual 
cases, at least, they will take one step in advance of the average 
farmer of today as far as regards the improvement of the most 
important acre on the farm, that on which the home is situated. 
How desirable and, considering the value of the result, how inex- 
pensive to make that acre the most charming and delightful spot 
on earth to the owner and his contented family! Protected by 
thick trees on the north and west from the biting blasts of winter, 
he may» in comparison with the denizen of the bleak house on the 
treeless prairie, measurably defy old Borealis Rex in his winter's 
wrath; and in summer, his advantage over his unfortunate neigh- 
bor is still greater. Instead of a pitiless sun pouring down his 
buming rays upon an unshaded roof he has a little eden around 
him. The same friendly branches which arrested the rough winds 
of winter, now defend him from the scorching heat. The green 
grass of the lawn and the bright flowers refresh his eye; the winds 
waft him perfume, and the trees are vocal with the sweet music of 
birds. 

FORESTRY. 

We can show the effects of forests upon climate, give unanswer- 
able arguments in favor of planting trees, aside from those 
distributed about the home, for purposes of protection and orna- 
ment; advise as to the proper locations for them, the kinds best 
adapted to the various purposes for which they are designed, the 
best methods of procuring, transplanting and growing the same. 
We can show how an interest in horticulture and kindred pursuits 
bears directly upon and favorably influences country life in supple- 
menting the income of the farm, and enhancing the owner's 
pecuniary profit, and thus stregthening the bread and butter 
argument, which, after all, is of light importance compared with 
the additional comfort, happiness and aesthetic culture which it 
brings. 

DIFFERENT IDEAS OF EDUCATION. 

In regard to the appliances which we have for illustrating horti- 
cnltaral work, and the practical application of it, I would say that 
although we cannot do as much in this direction as if our sessions 
were in the summer, this is not eo great a misfortune as many 
would at first suppose. There are two classes of ideas in this State, 
and in the country — ^two kinds of people. One class thinks that in 
an agricultural school nothing should be taught but actual farm 
work, that the students should be shown how to draw a straight 
furrow, how to plant corn and sow wheat, cultivate all the grains and 
garden vegetables according to the most approved plans, and that it 
should all be done by practice and imitation ; that, in fact, these agri- 
cultural schools should give instruction in nothing but methods of 
performing the various operations of the farm and garden. Not 
long ago I heard one of the most eloquent speakers in the State 
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deliver a speech on edacation. He oommanced by saying that our 
present system was from beginning to end a rank heresy. The 
great question to be solved in this country was that of bread and 
butter, and it was our business to teach the boys and girls how to 
do those things that they are to follow for a livelihood in after lif^. 
The boy must learn how to shove a plane, turn a horaeshoe, and 
how to perform the different kinds of work that be may be csdled 
upon to do after he leaves school, and he was cheered to the echo. 
He denounced education for culture, (and by the way be pro- 
nounced it "culchaw"), but believed in that kind of education that 
would lead our boys and girls to perform honest labor; that only 
about one-twentieth of the people were necessary to do the higher 
work of the country and take care of the government, the work 
that required a scholastic education. And he said, you need not 
trouble yourselves about that matter. The necessary twentieth is 
going to get that education anyway and the public need not tax 
itself to provide it. I came very near interrupting this speaker to 
ask how we could be assured that the small percentage of boys 
and girls which he promised us, would be the ones the nation 
wanted to do its business. 

He omitted to tell us in which class he expected his own boy to find 
his place. Now, it is very easy for me to see, — and although the 
audience cheered at every step, if they had taken a minute's thought 
it would have been easy for them to see that the fortunate or un- 
fortunate one-twentieth who were to receive the thorough disci pli- 
nary education would be the twentieth that had rich parents. 
They would be prepared to do this higher work and it is no matter 
whether your boy or my boy understands how to do it or not. 
The second class of agricultural educators hold that the object to 
be pursued in schools of this character is while giving a thorough 
drill in the science and art of successful cultivation of the aoil at 
the same time to develop the thinking powers, to put the boys in 
such a condition that they will be better able to fight their way in 
the world with more determined purposes and more resolute wills, 
to endow them with noble independence, with more manly self-reli- 
ance; to elevate their reasoning powers and strengthen their judg- 
ment, BO that they will be better able to take care of themselves and 
occupy a higher position both as farmers and as men; that they 
may become more useful members of society and better citizens of 
the State, so that they can stand up for their rights and intelli- 
gently defend them. They are not the true friends of labor who 
argue that the working classes are simply required to know how 
to do their daily work in the field or shop and not anything else. 
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When I was on my way down east a few days ago I passed through 
Springfield, MaBeacbusetts, and while on the train, entered into 
conTersation with a man who told me that he had lived in that city 
tor the past thirty years. He said he had stood at the same place 
in the Armory all that time, and his feet for ten hours each day, 
had hardly moved ^ foot from the spot assigned at the same bench, 
and the only thing he knew bow to do was to file gun-cocks. Is 
that tbe extent of knowledge we wish our farmer's boys to possess? 
What we do want to do is to send them out good thinkers and 
earnest workers trained to depend upon themselves to meet obsta- 
cles and overcome them, and when anything goes wrong to ferret 
out the caoBe and aet it right. 

Now it seems to me that tbe idea of teaching by imitation, just 
as a parrot learns to talk, is fundamentally wrong; is the very kind 
of education that will dwarf us as farmers and horticulturists and 
as men. That is just tbe education that the peasants of Europe 
are receiving; while it must be admitted that they are raising such 
crops as would amaze us here in Minnesota, but do we want our 
farm boys to be like the emancipated serfs of Russia, ignorant 
toiliiig drudges, with nothing to brighten their sunless homes and 
and BO hope of better times to come? That is just what we don't 
iFant Nor do we want to make machines of them like this man 
^bo stood at tbe bench in Springfield and filed gun- cocks all 
thropgb those thirty dreary years. This whole question of labor 
and capital and trusts, monopolies and boycotts has got to be 
fought out on the educational field and when we make the farm 
boya and those that are working at trades the most intelligent 
people in tbe whole broad land we shall not be able to find any 
other dass of people that can grind them down or oppress them. 
They will be in a position to protect themselves and dictate terms 
to others and they are going to do this through the medium of 
improved public schools and that, in the not very distant future. 

President Elliot Now, I have a short article here from a 
gentleman that has recently oome to this country. He has had 
only about eleven weeks of education in our country schools, and 
here is what he says: 

HOKTICULTUEE AMONG THE MASSES. 
By Gusi. Malmquist, Minneapolis. 

Noticing you have this subject on the program, I wish to make a 
few suggestions as to the best means of promoting interest in 
horticulture among the people 

In Sweden, a good many different system have been tried with 
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more or lees success. There, it ia conceded, that the best way to 
awaken iaterest in the snbject, ia to teach it to the children. 

For that purpose, there is a small garden attached to every 
school house, where it is possible; and about 25 horticulturists 
are employed to travel in their respective districts giviner instruc- 
tion ABd layiug out and superintending scfiool gardens. The 
teachers are also instructed in horticulture at the colleges. 

The school gardens have a small nursery from which trees and 
shrnbs are distributed among the children, and each child has a 
small piece of ground in its especial care. 

This system has already proven successful and I believe some- 
thing similar would be found beneficial if introduced in this 
country. 

The state agricultural department also offers premiums for 
treatises, on the different topics in horticulture, for distribution in 
pamphlet form among the people. 

The greatest drawback to horticulture today, I believe, is the 
present system of selling nursery stock If the nursery men 
did not employ any middle men in disposing of their stock, but 
dealt directly with the consumer, a great deal of evil would be 
avoided. People get disgusted and refuse to buy after they have 
had a little experience with tree agents, and I can say from per- 
sonal experience; that I have not yet been treated fairly by any 
agent I have dealt with, and as a rule they never show up a second 
time. 

President Elliot. — If there are any points that have been touched 
upon by these three papers that jou think is worthy ot discussion, 
now is the time to bring them up. 

BEMAEKB BY MB. SOMEBVtLLE. 

Mr. Somerville being called upon, said; 

Mr, PreBidenti Ladies and Oenilemen: I am not in the habit 
of speech-making or talking in public very much. The most I 
know in regard to horticulture is gathered from my own experi- 
ence, and from what I have learned by years of practice, and what 
I have observed in traveling about the country. Perhaps I am an 
enthusiast iu regard to trees. 1 have always taken great interest 
in them, and I like to see them around every man's farm. I was 
out west — ^just came home a few days ago— and to see the barren 
prairies in the western part of this state and in Dakota, without a 
tree set around the houses or around the barns, to afford protection 
for either man or beast, really caused me to think, at the time, that 
these people were not good citizens, and I have not changed my 
mind much since. 

l^ow, in regard to getting, in some way, before these people the 
importance of growing timber and doing some true missionary 
work; in my opinion that would be one of the best key-notes which 
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has ever yet been Btrnck, The books that are published by tbia 
Booiety are only received and read by a few individaals. We meet 
together and talk these matters over among oarselves, but these 
meetings do not exert the infliieDce on the community they ought 
to have, or that we would wish them to do. Now, how are we going 
to work up that interest? The people appear to be dead to their 
own interestB; how are we going to wake them up? I feel sat- 
isfied that if we could employ some man to go over this state 
and hold meetings with the farmers^ and get them together and 
teach them that trees are necessary for their well being, for the 
protection of themselves and their live stock, it would be the proper 
way to awaken an interest^ and in this way you could wake them 
up to a sense of duty to themselves and the community in general. 
I believe that all the state and government aid that may be extended, 
without proper missionary effort of this kind, will never accomplish 
the desired results. With the right kind of man traveling around 
in this way, it is my opinion that an interest might be awakened 
among the people; that they would see for themselves the necessity 
of having trees to protect themselves, and to make their homes 
more attractive for themselves and their families. 

As this gentleman has just remarked, the only thing that will 
keep the boys at home on the farm, is to make it attractive. You 
cannot do it without educating them. Home becomes dreary to 
them and they want to get into the city. We must stop this. We 
must try to get the people educated to the importance of making 
the home more attractive, and then the boys will not want to go 
away. If we will curtail a little the book that we publish, getting 
it down to a smaller compass, and then send a man into the differ- 
ent oountieSj who will go to the principal towns, to try and get the 
people aroused, I am satisfied we will succeed in this matter. It is 
a well known fact that if the people think they can't raise fruit they 
won't try to, and for that reason it is neglected. It has been 
neglected in the past and will be neglected in the future, until this 
reform is broaght about. 

EEMABKS BY MB. ALLEN. 

That sort of wakes up a channel in my mind. I am fond of 
home and always was. It looks pleasant to me now, when I 
look back to old Connecticut, among the rpcks and hills. When 
you talk about educating a boy to love his home and stay at home, 
yon must take a different course from what most of us out West 
are taking. Now, that gentleman gave us a beautiful picture of 
what a home ought to be, but you find such pictures as that scarce 
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on these prairiee here in Minneeata, and the only way we can 
educate a boy to become interested in the home, is to give him a 
part of it; I don't care if it ia not more than a turkey's leg— give it 
to him— gire him something 8o that he feels he has a responsibil- 
ity, and then you have got him. If he takes good care of the leg, 
give him a part of the turkey, and bo on until he gets a whole one, 
and in that way he becomes interested, and he will feel that part 
of the home is his, and he will soon love it We have discnseed sev- 
eral times at our farmer's club at Ked Wing how to get the boye to 
remain on the farm. Someway or other it has been wheat, hogs 
and cattle, the boys get tired of it, and push west. Some of ne 
are adopting a different plan. I have a little family of my own at 
home, and I am going to keep them there just as long as I can. 
My oldest daughter made up her mind that she must be doing 
something for herself. That was all right, of course, and it was 
proper that she should. I said to her, " Now we have plenty of land, 
finely located, and our strawberries are paying pretty well, pitch 
into it, have all the land you want; go into it and try it, for an ex- 
periment/' She took hold of it with a will and is doing welL My 
next, the youngest daughter, said, "Father, I haven't anything." 
" Well," I said, **How much capital have yon?" She said she had 
seveu or eight dollarB, and I told her to buy a swarm of bees. 
The thought strnck her at once; she did so, and is now doing well 
with her bees. My boy took a notion to attend a Commercial 
College and educate himself for the city. He tried that awhile- 
I said to him, "Cjm© home aud I will give you an interest in the 
garden*" He has done so, and we are working together there. We 
fail if we don't give the boys and girls something to do; they feel 
they must get out aud do something for themselves. I think the 
greater training should be on the farm; teach them to enjoy the 
farm and its surroundings, and they will become attached to it, 
and will make better citizens. 

REMARKS BY MR. HARRIS. 

I do not want to occupy the time but I do want the floor 
long enough to highly endorse those ideas that Mn Barrett 
has advanced to us. I have been at work in Minnesota, in this 
horticidtnral line, over half my life; I came to Minnesota just to 
make a living. I soon *e aw that the state was in a very sad con- 
dition* Most of the people said yon can't grow fruit here. I 
pitied them. I made up my mind that I would devote all the 
money that I could make, and all the energies I had in trying to 
educate my fellow men op to that point which would place Min- 
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Besota in a condition in which life would be really enjoyable. 
My first opportunity to do anything was really with thiB State 
Horticultural Society. Well now, we have worked along with this 
society twenty-three years. We have edacated a lot of men up, 
men that were so bashful in their younger days that they couldn't 
pop the question to their sweethearts, who axe now the most elo* 
quent speakers and the' legislators that assemble over in St Paul 
are not to be compared with them. 

The field does not seem to be large enough. Now, can we adopt 
the methods that are presented here tonight and carry on this 
education over Minnesota; go right into the schools and homes 
and get together a crowd of boys and illustrate this principle 
of horticulture and of ornamenting homes and school houses, 
and the methods of propagating seeds and plants? I never talked 
to an audience that has done me so much good as this one has that 
is gathered here tonight 



EEPOKT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 
By Prof. 0. TT. OesUuntl 

Mr. Chair man f Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My position to-night reminds me of the Bible story of the g ood 
and the bad wine. You know it was the old custom to first serve 
good wine, and theu^ when they were all pretty well served, to bring 
forth that which was not so good. To-night, I am afraid it will be 
reversed, I feel that my report is rather weak. Time and op- 
portunities have not been such that I am able to serve what I would 
like to. 

Some fifty species of insects are known to be injurious to the 
poplar. Dr. Otto Lugger has given us an excellent account of a 
lew of the more destructive ones as found in Minnesota, in bulletin 
No. 9 of the experiment station. 1 shall supplement these with 
«a few notes on one of the gall-making aphids, or plant-lice, as they 
are more commonly called, found to disfigure young poplars to a 
great extent in this part of the state. 

Pemphigus vagabundus (Walsh). ^Constructs one of the largest 
and most conspicuous gall of all the Aphidid^e known. It measoree 
some two or three inches in diameter when full grown, and persist- 
ing through winter on the twigs becomes doubly conspicuous after 
the leaves have been shed. This gall is started by a single aphis, 
aot larger than a pin's head when just hatched, almost too small to 
he seen by the unaided eye. The life -history of this gall and its 
inhabitants is briefiy as follows: 

A great many insects pass througb the winter iu the egg, to 
which the family of aphids make no exception. These winter eggs, 
as they are often called^ differ from those hatched the same season 
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&B laidjby having a harder shell and by being abundantly covered with 
B gn I my substance, like many of the winter buds of trees, notably 
that of the poplars tbemselyeB. This gummy substance not only 
cements the egg firmly to the twig but acts also like a coat of var- 
nish to the egg against the moisture and inclemency of the weather. 

The eggs of the species in question do not hatch with the first 
appearance of the buds in spring, as is the case with most of the 
tree-f eeding species, bnt they appear first about the middle of May, 
when the young twigs have already made a growth of some two 
to four inches in length. The young aphis ascends immediately 
to the very top of the twig and stations itself onone of the tender 
leaves just expandingj thrusts its seh^ into it here and there causes 
it to contract over the insect and form a hood- like covering which 
soon develops into a gall. After the gall has thus been started 
and affords a protection to the young aphis it is ready to undergo 
its first moult, four of which are passed through before maturity 
is reached. 

As some of you may not quite understand what is meant by a 
moult as applied to insects, a few words of explanation may not be 
out of place. Insects are soft-bodied creatures without any inter- 
nal skeleton or bones as found in all higher animals, but their 
body derives its firmness from the hardening of the outer skin, 
forming a crust like the shell of an egg, to give a familiar example, 
which corresponds to the skeleton as commonly understood. !Now 
if we should suppose an egg to grow we know it could not do so 
without breaking th.e shell, and would need to acquire a second one 
to take its place. This is what tak»s place among insects when 
they pass through a moult Our little aphis just hatched is rather 
soft and allows of some growth, bat soon on exposure to the air 
the outer skin hardens and all further growth would be stopped 
if provision was not made for the growth of a new and soft skin 
mider the hardened one which is now thrown off and allows the 
insect to expand and materially increase in size again for a short 
period of time. Thus the outer skin is cast off four successive 
times in the course of about two weeks, and the insect increasing 
in size after each, is mature soon after the last, when it begins to 
bring forth young apbids of the second generation. This first in- 
dividual starting the gall has been called the stem- mother by Prof. 
Riley, a translation of the same word used by German entomol- • 
Ogiste, and may well be appropriate as she continues to bring forth 
young aphids for more than a month, when from one to two hun- 
dred individuals are found in the gall, which are all her issue. 
Soon after this she dies without ever acquiring wings or leaving 
the gall. 

The second generation differs from the corresponding stages of 
the stem -mother by a longer and somewhat narrower body; in the 
antenna' at first four jointed, soon becoming five jointed and much 
longer in proportion to the body. They are also more active, wan- 
dering about in ttie gall from which deriving their nourish- 
ment and acquiring full growth in it just like the stem -mother. 
They also pass tb rough four moults, increasing in size after each. 
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After the third monlt they show rudiments of wings, and are then 
known as pupse; after the fourth moult the wings are fully ac- 
quired, a short time after which they all leave the gall and take 
to flight 

The galls are all empty about the first of August and some turn 
black and dry up though remaining on the twigs through the 
winter. 

The species has no further connection with the gall after the 
second generation has taken to ilight but continiies under very 
different conditions. What these conditions are is still a mystery- 
Not even the late Lichteustein who has given years of patient 
study to this group in Europe has been able to give any satisfac- 
tory explanation- But that many of the gall making species actually 
leave the galls and pass a part of their existence under very dif- 
ferent conditions has not only been put beyond reasonable doubt 
by the observations of Lichtenstein but is also carried out by my 
own. 

Many entomologists, though have doubted this migration of 
aphids and actual observatioDB are still wanting, except for the 
hop- aphis which belongs to a high ground that do not make any 
galls* but it has been shown by Prof, Riley to migrate from the 
plum to the hop plant. This at least paints in the same direction. 

From the great number of galls found on young poplars in the 
citv of Minneapolis during last season millions must have taken to 
flight after the middle of July, But although the characters of 
this second generation is so marked that there can be no difficulty 
to recognize it wherever found, I have never succeeded in coming 
across a specimen outside of the gall, unless in a spiders web from 
which no conclusions could be drawn. I have examined almost 
every plant in a radius of several miles of this city and I am fami- 
liar with more than a hundred species but none of which is the 
one in question. 

Lichtenstein, from this study of a closely related species in 
Europe, thinks that it migrates to the roots of certain plants where 
it continues until the true sexes are produced in the fall which 
couple and the females return to the poplar to deposit the fecunda- 
ted eggs. Careful observations and experiments can alone estab- 
hsh Uiis, 

Benjamin Walsh ^ who flrst described one species, also found at 
other times two species belonging to the same genus, in nests of 
ants, which he has described as distinct In case that Lichten- 
stein* s supposition of migration to roots of other plants should 
prove correct, it would, at least, be near at hand to suppose that 
Walsh's Pemphigus foi^jnicarius is nothing but the missing link 
in the life history of Peonphigus vagabundua. This will at least 
deserve the careful attention of the aphiologists of our country, 

My observations in nature goes no further than to the flights of 
the second generation on deserting the gall. But by confining 
some of these on branches of the poplar, I found that they would 
not feed, bnt wander restlesaly about trying to escape, and a few 
that were pressed by hunger to attempt the food, evidently found 
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it not agreeing, as they all died in the course of a tew days. Other 
species feeding on the If^aves of the same branch were thriving 
exceedingly. A few of these confined specimens began to bring 
forth young aphids of the third generation, which showed even, 
more activity than either of the two previous generations, wander- 
ing about very restlessly without even attempting to feed; they all 
perished in a short time. The food plant of the second generation 
after acquiring wings and of their immediate issue, is, therefore^ 
not the poplar but some other plant. The active habits, long beak 
and other characteristics of the third generation would indicate 
that they feed on harder parts of a plants as the bark or twigs, not 
excluding the roots. 

A short summary of the life-history woqld, therefore, give us 
the following stages : 

1* Egg hatches about the middle of May. 

2. The stem-mother starts the gall in which she passes through 
four months in the course of about two weeks; bt^gios to bring 
forth the second generation about the first of June, and continues 
through the month, after which she dies without leaving the galK 

3. The second generation also passes through the customary 
nionths in the gall; all acquire wings and leave the gall about the 
middle of July, when they migrate to some other plant, yet 
unknown ♦ 

4. The following generations are now continued under different 
oonditionSj until in fall, when the true sexes are produced, which 
couple, and the females return to the poplars to deposit the fecun- 
dated eggs. 

In places where this species should become so numerous as to 
need some check, the best remedy would evidently be to pluck the 
galls and destroy them during the month of June, before the sec- 
ond generation has taken to flight. The galls are almost all con- 
fined to young trees of sis to fifteen feet in height, so there is no 
great difficulty in reaching them. Picking the galls after the mid* 
die of July is, of course, of no nee, unless to remove them as 
unsightly objects. 

President Elliot We have another paper in this direction by 
Prof, Lugger » 



INSECTS INJURIOUS TO SMALL FRUIT. 

Bf/ Prof. Otto Lugger, Ph. D, 

Ladies and Genilinnen: 

Before entering into a discussion about some insects injurious 
to currants, blackberries and raspberrieSi which are, perhaps, all 
well known to you, permit me to make some general remarks as to 
how noxious inseclE multiply, and the methods employed by nature 
to check any undue increase. 

We all know that all insects undergo a number of metamor- 
phoses before reaching the age of sexual maturity* These meta- 
morphoses are more or less abrupt^ though the differences between 
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the various stages are usually very well marked. The first stage, 
that of an egg, is commoo to all animated beings, be they animals 
or plants^ and consequently every insect hatches from an egg. A 
euddeu increase of insects is therefore not due to any mysterious 
or ut] explainable phenomenon as some ignorant people are still in- 
clined to believe, but to the previous greater abundance of females. 
These females prove by their very numbers that atmospheric and 
other conditions v^eve very favorable to their well-being, and that 
they had an abundance of food. Being in such a healthy condi- 
tion they deposit a very large number of eggs, which in due time 
give forth the young larvse, caterpillars, maggots, worms, or by 
whatever name they may be designated. If one acre with any kind 
of plants harbors only one hundred female insects, but very few 
persons will ever notice their presence at all. But let each female 
deposit only 500 eggSj by no means an exaggerated average num- 
ber, and all of a sudden 50,000 hungry caterpillars or worms ap- 
pear upon tlie scene. What remains of the vegetation upon that 
doomed acre is not a paying harvest, and even the worst observer, 
if not entirely blind, will now notice that this field is teeming with 
life, and he will very likely wonder whence came this multitude. 
Suitahle climatic condiiions and plenty of food are the causes of 
the rapid increase of all insects. 

The former are not under our control, as the sun will shine with 
equal force upon saint and sinner. But we can control to a great 
extent the amount of food which we grow for our insect foes. The 
modern tendency is to grow as much as possible only one kind of 
crop, because it is easier and moreover cheaper. But every farmer 
and horticulturist in doing so, does his very best to induce the un- 
due multiplication of such insects that are fond of that very same 
kind of plant; he spreads the table with the most inviting and im-* 
proved morsels, and says to his enemies: '*Come help yourself." 
Of course the whole thing is soinewhat akin to gambling, because 
the farmer risks everything upon one card, and if this wins, he is all 
right, at least so in his own opinion. But very frequently he is 
wrong, as the many exhausted and deeply mortaged southern, 
western, aud eastern farms tell us too plainly. But, at least as far 
as farming proper is concerned, do such things take place only 
away from home? Diversified farming would, perhaps, increase 
the number of noxious species of insects in any give locality, but 
it would not permit any one species to become too numerous to be 
successfully combatted. 

The introduction of noxious insects from foreign countries into 
new regions also occurs from time to time, but is only likely 
to take place at or near oar Atlantic and Pacific coasts, Such in- 
troduced insects, if suited to our climate, usually spread very 
rapidly and almost without hindrance, for the simple reason that 
their insect enemies have not been brought over at the same time. 
It frequently takes a number of years before our friends amongst 
the native insects take bold of the newcomers, and not until then 
is their farther spread and increase more or less checked. 
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NATURAL METHODS TO CHECK NOXlOOS INSECTS. 

We hftve to CM^Dsider two well established natural laws, whicli 
counteract each other and struggle for supremacy. This struggle 
is so bitter that neither pardon is asked nor given. Nature seems 
crueK but she ia forced to be so by inflexible laws, and as the re- 
sult are solely for the benefit and advancement of all the members 
composing the auimal and vegetable kiagdoms, we cuu only ad- 
mire these methods. The two conflicting laws are: "Be fruitful 
and multiply," and "Struggle for life?'' If the former law had 
fnll sway, pandemonium would soon reign supreme. The second 
natural law acts as a wholesome check upon it, keeps any unlimit- 
ed increase of specimens in due bounds, so that only the fittest 
animals and plants can survive and reproduce. Suppose a single 
female oyster could multiply without any natural check; a very- 
few years would suffice to fill up the Atlantic ocean with oysters. 
If a siugle female herring should reach the mature age of ten 
years, her offsprings during that time would not alone increase 
beyond any computation, and would not alone fill up all the oceans, 
lakes, rivers and creeks, but would bodily crowd ker to the top of 
mountains. What would become of the stately oak if all the acorns 
produced by it should grow into trees? They would furnish 
enough wood to build a dozen Chiuese walls arouud the globe, 
higheuough to hide the highest mountain tops. But as it is, the 
law: ''Struggle for life" quietly steps in and allows only the 
strongest and best adopted offspring to continue the species. The 
"Survival of the fittest'* is the necessary and all important conse- 
qnence. 

As soon as any noxious insect becomes unduly numerous, its 
enemies will increase as well, and most frequently at a much 
quicker rate. This is easy to explain, because instead of the pre- 
vious scarcity of food that now abounds, and the parasitic insects, 
well fed, are now not required by necessity to search carefully and 
for a long time for their prey, and for the food for their offsprings. 
They find such food in abundance in their close proximity. Thus 
at last the moment arrives when the plant feeding and parasitic 
insects are nearly equally numerous. Now the parasites soon con- 
sume t^jeir hosts, and but few of them escape this general 
slaughter. But as soon as this happy condition of affairs takes place 
(happy at least for the fruit-grower), the parasitic insects in their 
turn have to suffer aud die simply because there is no longer food 
for them aud for all their offsprings. The few eecapiiipf luckly 
insects, both of the host and the parasite, gradually and slowly 
increase again in numbers. There is truly au "up aud down'' in 
the life-history of every insect. 

For the horticulturist it is very important to know the differ- 
ences between his friends and his enemies. But it is not a %^er7 
easy matter for him to acquire this knowledge as there are im- 
mense numbers of different kinds of insects arouud him, which 
either belong to hia friends and enemies or to indifferent insects- 
insects which, as far as he is concerned, are of no special impor- 
tance to him. 
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Oor beet frienda among parasitic insects occur in the orders: 
Wasps and Flies (Hymenoptera and Diptera). Those of the 
former are uf ten called Ichneumon-flies, being compared with the 
irell-known animal of that name, which is said to enter the throats 
of crocodiles to deyour its eggs. Of course it requires a rery 
strong constitution to swallow the storv, antique as it is. Ichneu^ 
monidw among iuBects are very small wasps, usually of a bright 
and metallic color, which deposit their eggs m other living insects, 
hut usually in the caterpillars, although the other stages of insects 
are by no means free of their attacks. These eggs hatch in time, 
and the maggots thrive inside their hosts, eating at first the fatty 
substances, later the vital organs as well. At least so the books 
tell us; but in fact they simply eat the softer parts first, simply be- 
cause they are not as yet strong enough to devour the harder tis- 
sues until reaching lUHturity. When full-grown they either leave 
the dying host, or spin inside of it a tough silken cocoon, inside of 
which they transform to pupae, and later to perfect insects, which 
leave their prison to enjoy life in less crowded quarters. Most of 
all insects known are infested with such parasites in the one oi>the 
other of their early stages. Even their eggs, small as they are, are 
large enough to give food and shelter to some hymenopterous in- 
sects of correspondingly small size. 

Among the Dipiera or Two-winged Flies we have also some very 
useful friends. Chief among them are the Tachina flies, which re- 
eemble our common house-flies, but are decidedly more useful. 
These parasites glue one or more eggs to their victims, usually 
caterpillars, from which footless maggots are sodu hatched, which 
devour the whole interior of the host upon which they were born. 

Of great assistance in this bloody war, a war of extermination, 
which is constantly going on in a silent way, at least to us huge 
bipeds, whose ears are not sensitive enough to hear the groans of . 
the victims, birds, animals and reptiles, most, if not all our insect- 
ivorous birds and animals should be carefully protected ; so our 
reptiles, providing they possess no poison. There is a great deal 
of superstition about many of the animals found in a wild state 
upon our fields aod gardens; this superstition is mainly based 
upon the fables of a former and less enlightened age, and is but 
elowly disappearing under the knife of dissections made to prove 
beyond doubt upon what such animals subsist, 

Eat the program of this evening calls for another paper: "In- 
sects injurious to small fruit." 

I have been unable to devote as much time to insects aflfecting 
small fruit as I would like, chiefly on account of having been away 
fighting grasshospers in a region where horticulture is simply a 
name, not a fact. Still I always devote as much time to fruit of 
all kiads as I can, providing the fruit is ripe. Yet, what I have 
observed in Minnesota clearly shows that our horticulturists have 
their full share of noxious insects. I have gathered together in 
one small box, which is now before you, all the species of insects 
injurious to these plants that I have found thus far in our state. 
They are few in number if compared with those found in other 
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fltajtes, still there are enough to occupy much of the time of the 
fruit gi'owere to fight aod to get rid of. I have not made any attempt 
in this small collection to claBsify the specimenB according to their 
food plants, as all of them occur upon plants of currants, black- 
berries or raspberries* Some of them prefer the one plant, others 
the other plant, but all are dietingaished by being very injurioas. 
By Tery injurious I do not mean to express that they are all always 
injurious. In most cases, when not numerous, they occasion but 
little damage, and this ia easily overlooked. But this should not 
be the case! All of these insects, if favored by conditions whicli 
are beyond our control, can very soon become exceedingly numer- 
ous, and consequently injurious in proportion. So it behooves us 
to take time by the forelock, and to * 'remove them from office for 
canse or otherwise." An ounce of prevention ia always better than 
a pound of cure. None of these insects should be allowed the 
freedom of our gardens and fields. Yet very few of you have ever 
seen the insects as displayed ir the box^ because in this their per- 
fect or winged state they are either nocturnal in their habits or so 
small and nimble as to be readily overlooked. But you have no 
doubt seen them all in their earlier stages as caterpillars or slugs, 
or have seen their *'trafl6-mark** upon leaves and stems- Every 
grower of the plants under consideration should make it a rule to 
Tisit them as aften as possible, and he should never fail to hunt 
for caterpillars, to catch and dispatch them in any way he sees fit, 
providing it is a way that permits of no resurrection. No arsenical 
poisons should be used, if it is possible to get along without them. 
It BO happens that most of the insects upon such plants that can 
be reached at all by poisons are double- brooded, and as the second 
generation is most frequently the injurious one, poison may later 
be used with advantage, as under the conditions then prevailing it 
. will only be uaed after all the fruits have been gathered. But 
here lies one serious trouble : the plants without fruit have lost 
most of the interest they possessed earlier ^n the season ; they are 
not inspected so often and so thoroughly as formerly, and thus 
many insects thrive and increase without hindraTice, which — al- 
though not able to destroy the crop of that year — are only too apt 
to do so during the following season. Constant vigilance is the 
price of success, in fruit-growing as well as in any other business. 

During the season of 1SH9 the following insects proved the most 
injurious ones, and specimens of their work were often received 
and found by me. The letters received with them plainly indi- 
cated that all these insects occur almost everywhere in the state 
where such plants are grown to any extent. 

The Raspberry Flat- beaded Borer {Agn'lus ruficolUs). 

The Snowy Tree- cricket {CEcanihus Jiiveus). 

The Imported Currant Stalk-borer {^^geriaiipuliformis). 

The American Currant Stalk- borer (/'se/iocerus supernatatus ) 

The Buffalo Tree- hopper (Ceresa buMlus). 

In many cases the canes received showed the work of at least 
three different insects, all more or lees injurious. But by all odds 
the most injurious one was the Raspberry Borerj or the Red-necked 
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AgiiluB {Agrilus rufcolUs.) (Fig. 1.) This insect is a beetle, 

ind belongs to that large family of 
beetles whose larvse are so well known 
'^y the name: "flat headed borers." 
\Iost horticulturists in more southern 
itates know to their sorrow how injur- 
ious the flat-headed borers of the apple 
tree may become in certain years and in 
certain localities. Nor is this insect a 
^eat rarity in this state, where it oc- 
FlG. 1. curs quite commonly in oaks. The 

Ked-necked Agrilus possesses the faculty of producing peculiar gall- 
like swellings upon the canes infested by it. (Fig. 2) These galls 
have received the name Easpberry Gouty Galls, from the fact that 
the stemB swell up in particular places as if troubled by the gout 
yet this is not always the case, as I have frequently bred the insect 
from canes that had been killed by them, yet 
showed no perceptible swellings. The illustra- 
tion before you shows such a gall* The cane, 
instead of being smooth and of the same color as 
the healthy parts, is swollen, and is further dis- 
tinguished by many short, rough, longitudinal 
slits. Numerous ridges may also be seen, which 
run round and round the axis of the cane. If, 
during autumn or spring, we cut into such ridges, 
and follow the burrow underneath, we find under 
each a little yellowish- white larva. This larva is 
distinguished from other larvse occurring in- 
side the cane, by having the body much flattened 
out horizontally. Its small head is retractile, and 
has brown jaws; a tail furnished with two long 
and slender dark brown thorns, as indicated in 
the illustration, is also quite characteristic. . The 
size of this larva, if full grown, ranges from one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch. As the larvsB 
barrows exclusively in the sapwood, it frequently 
girdles the cane, thus killing it. Each gouty gall 
contains most frequently a number of such larvse, 
and some of the canes investigated contained as 
many as seven. Towards fall the full-grown 
lana penetrates into the pit, where early in 
spring it transforms into a pupa. 
The winged beetles appear at about the time that raspberries 
Bud blaekbprries are in full bloom. They now mate, and soon af- 
terwards deposit their eggs for another generation. These eggs 
^e laid in or upon the young canes, and the young larvae soon af- 
ter produce other gouty- galls. The beetle is a slender and rather 
pretty insect. It is characterized by a brilliant coppery color upon 
head and thorax. Its body and hard wings are velvety black. 

These borers infest both raspberries and blackberries, but rather 
prefer some of their numerous varieties. 
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Ihe remedy is quite simple, becaofie we UDderstand the whole 
life history of this insect The infested canes mast be cut and 
burned before the beetles hatch. They must not be simply cut and 
left upon the ground, as is too often the case, because in doing so 
^e protect the insect againet the inclemencieB of the winter, or 
otherwise assist it. The canes muet be burned to make sure of the 
death of the enclofied larvae. It is also quite important to treat 
all wild plants of such berries growing in the neighborhoodj in 
the same way, as otherwise new supplies of beetles will constantly 
reach the cultivated plants. The beetles like to bask upon the leaves 
in the hottest sun of noon. By holding an inverted umbrella 
under the plant, and by striking the plant a sharp blow with a sticky 
large numbers can be collected and killed, as the insects drop 
npOD the slightest provocation. By using an old umbrella the 
operation can be greatly simplified if it is kept soaking wet with 
kerosene oil, which, owing to its very penetrating qualities, kills all 
insects coming in contact with it 

This is a new remedy, never published before, but a very good 
one, as I found by many trials during the last two seasons. Not 
alone for this insect but for many others equally injurious to these 
and other plants. By having the inside of the umbrella lined with 
some porous material, which will retain the oil, it is greatly im- 
proved^ 

The eggs of another insect were also frequently found in canes 
received and observed in the fields. The life history of this insect, 
the Snowy Tree*cricket {iHJcanfhus niveus,) is illustrated upon the 
canvass before you. As the illustration (Fig, 3) shows, it is not the 

insect itBelf that is injurious 
by eatiDg the plants^ or parts 
of them, bat the habit of the 
female in using the canes 
for ovi position causes the 
damage, which is frequently 
very severe. The cane con- 
f Fig 3 ) taining eggs is more or less 

distiguredby a series of irregular and closely set punctures. If we 
open such a cane we find in the pith a large number of eggs. 
Each egg, pale yellowish in cokir, is a little curved affair, pointed 
at the lower, and capped at the upper end with regular granula- 
tions, only visible with the aid of a magnifying lens. Of course 
the presence of such eggs, crowded together as they are, causes the 
cane to die above the injured part. These eggs are laid late in the 
autumn, and cannot be discovered very readily at that time. Bat 
as the yoimg crickets hatch rather late during tbe following spring, 
the place of oviposition is readily discovered by the diseased looks 
of tbe cane, and a pruning knife will soon remedy the evil. Bat 
the canes must be burned to prevent the hatching oE the young 
insects. Although these latter themselves are rather beneficial, 
by feeding on leaf-lice* we must not allow them to increase, as 
other caneis, for instance those of the grape-vine, and even tender 
twigs of fruit trees, are also seriously injured by them. 
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Another insect, the Buffalo Tree-hopper, is also illustrated upon 
the canvass. This is a comical looking trian^lar affair, trying to 
Jook like a ferocious buffalo^ but lacking the size to inspire alarm. 

This hopper {Ceresa buhalus) be- 
longs to the order hemiptera^ sub- 
order homoptera. In describing its 
peiBonal appearance we might say: 
a very green looking object, mottled 
Fig,^^_ with brown dots, one- third of an 

inch long, very active and apt to jump away upon the slightest 
provocation. It is very shy, and if it knows that we observe it it 
will immediately hide behind a branch, or vanish by means of an 
extraordinary powerful jump. By looking at this creature the on- 
gin o£ its name, both of the scientific and popular, becomes self- 
evident. Yet this insect ( and two others closely resembling it), small 
m it is, becomes sometimes very numerous, and injurious in pro- 
portion. Like all true bugs it absorbs the sap of plants by means 
of a rather long and sharp-pointed beak, thus injuring the plant 
But the chief damage it causes is by laying its eggs m canes or 
tmgs. They are punctured in a peculiar manner, as shown in the 
illustration. The young insects which hatch from these eggs are 
fiyen more ridiculous looking things than their parents, as may be 
seen in the illustration and in the specimens before you in the box. 
As the insects themselves feed only by means of a beak, any ap- 
plication of arsenical poison is of no avaiL The careful removal 
of their eggs and the use of an oiled umbrella is in most cases suffi- 
cient to keep them in check 

There are two other insects which often cause great injury to the 
caoes of currants. Both are common in Minnesota and require 
Btrict vigilance to keep them under control. Both are illustrated 
by figures and specimens. They are cane-borers of the worst kind, 
though very dissimilar in general appearance. 
The Imported Currant-borer {^egeria tipuU-formis) is a very 
beautiful insect when quite fresh from the 
j pupa. It is a moth, but does not greatly re- 
I semble such an insect, but looks more like a 
wasp or a long-legged fly. When flying, 
which is indulged in during the hottest parts 
of the day, this insect would not be taken for 
g ^— . a moth at all. Still its beauty is but skin 

jFi(f. o. deep, as the ornamenting scales drop imme- 

diately when touched, and it is after all but one of the worst 
peats of the currant in a gaudy dress. The larva and pupa are 
shown also iu the illustration. Both resemble very closely the 
early stages of the peach- borer, an insect not found m 
any great num hers iu this the Banana-belt of Minne- 
sota" The larv?s which is yellowish white, of a cylin- 
drical shape, is distinguished by the possession of a 
Fitf. ft, dark-colored head and legs, and differs in this respect 
from the larva of our native current- borer, which lacks all traces 
of legs. When full grown, and before changing to a pupa, it eats 
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a hole or passage way nearly through the cane, leaving simply a 
thin film to hide it; this is very neceesary as the delicate moth, 
lacking biting mouth-partB, would not be able to reaeh the light of 
day. The larva burrows in the centre of the cane, feeding all 
through the aummer upon the pith. The tunnel thus made meas- 
ures several inches in length. 

The Native Currant- borer (Psenocerus supemotahis,) iatbe larva 
of a rather fine- looking beetle, which haa dark brown wing-cases 
ornamented with white spots, as seen in the illustration and speci- 
^^..^ -#i^^ ^ens. (Fig. 7) It is not a very active insect, ia 
"^ yrf/^ seldom seen, and can only be obtained by beating 
Vf the plant over an inverted umbrella. Its small, 
"^"M^ (Ml white, cylindrical and footless larva, with a brown 
W ffl| head and black jaws, is also shown in the illustra- 
' * tion, as well as the pupa. Many such borers are 
usually found in the same cane, where they feed 
FIG. 7. upon the pith. The larva belongs to the round- 
headed borers, whose iujuries are frequently very great in apple 
orchards. 

All these boring insects must be removed with the pruning knife, 
and be burned at once. This is a rather heroic treatment, and 
might well be modified, if the fruit-grower has the necessary time. 
He ought to consider that most, if not all of his insect enemies 
harbor parasites, which be cannot see. By burning cane and in- 
habitants he not alone kills his foes, but his friends as well To 
protect the latter he should not burn the canes at once, but put 
them in fairly tight boxes, covered on top with a coarse screen. 
This would enable most o£ his friends, the parasites, to escape and 
to carry on the good work in garden and field, far better than any 
human being could do* Later the canes could be destroyed, and 
with them the enemies still in them or collected in the box, which 
they could not leave on account of their greater size. Of course in 
the case of the tree -cricket and buffalo-hopper this precaution 
w^ould be of little availj as the insects hatching from the eggs in- 
side of the cane are too small to be made prisoners by a coarse 
screen. But if the boxes with infested canes were kept in the 
barn, away from any fresh food, these young insects would perish 
before reaching their food- pi ants; the parasites, on the contrary, 
being mostly furnished with wings, and needing little or no food, 
would soon find their way back to infested fields. 

Looking at the box filled with insects injurious to his fruit the 
grower of these important plants will no doubt notice one thing: 
without labor no fruit can be grown suceessfnlly for a series of 
years. 

O, L. 
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PECULIAB ACTIONS OF SOME BLACKBERRY ROOTS. 

By Prof, Otto Lugger, Ph. D. 

There are tuEDy Diethods in which plants protect themselves or 
their offsprings against the severe cold of winter. Some species 
of wild blackberries are very interesting in this respect, and as 
Bome of the members of the Horticultural Society may be inter- 
ested Id such botaDical investigations, the facts in the case are here 
given and illustrated: 

Rtibus bifrous, one of the species of blackberries, is shown on 
the plata In this case the ends of the branches are actually 
jjnlled below the surface of the soil; this is shown in the illustra- 
tion, by having removed the soil in such a way as to expose the 
tips of the branches, and the roots proceeding therefrom. This 
plant produces annually strong five-sided shoots, covered with 
thorns, all pointing backwards. These shoots grow at first in a 
perfectly straight and perpendicular direction, but towards autumn 
they gradually bend more and more, until they form at last wide 
arches, and thus the tips of all shoots come nearer and nearer to 
the earth. Before such tips have reached the soil, however, we 
can notice near the base of small, scale-like, and dwarfed leaves 
little swellings upon the edges of the stems, which, when investiga- 
ted a little more in detail, prove to be the starting points of roots. 
A^ Boon as a tip of a shoot has actually reached the soil, these root- 
germs come in contact with it, and immediately commence to grow 
and soon penetrate into the same. Here they elongate and grow 
rapidly in size, numerous lateral branches are formed, and in a 
very short time quite an extensive system of subterranean roots is 
produced, as indicated in the illustration. But even the tips of 
Sie ehoote, from which the roots started, have been pulled beneath 
the soil as well, and they now look quite fleshy and thickened. 
These tips were pulled beneath the soil by the cwstion of the roots, 
and morf^over remain embedded there. In the following spring, 
and frequently already during a very favorable warm autumn of 
the same year, these tips, nourished by their own new roots, com- 
mence to grow, and soon form new plants which appear above the 
soil. The old plant which produced such arched shoots, dies 
Booner or later, and only the tips remain as new and independent 
plants. 

But how can the roots pull such shoots below the soil? And 
there is not the ^lighest doubt that they perform this work. The 
explanation is not a very difficult one: when ceasing to grow the 
roots shorten, and in some cases this contraction amounts to nearly 
one-third of the whole length. This shortening is produced by a 
change in the turgidity in the cells during the absorption of 
water. Whilst the cells of growing roots elongate by increased 
turgescence, those of mature roots become shorter and broader 
with an increase of turgity. It is indeed strange that in a mature 
root the parenchyma cells during absorption of water, and an in- 
creased turgescence, are made broader, and this at the expense of 
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their length; the natural consequence must be a Bhortening of the 
whole tissue. This shortening of the fully mature roots acts in all 
directions as a pulling force. At the lower end of the mature 
root we still find an immature part, the growing piece o£ the rcxit 
which is trying to penetrate deeper and deeper into the soil; at the 
upper end we find the mature part from which the roots started- 
The lower and still growing end or tip of the roots is covered 
with hair-like sucking cells, which are closely united with 
the surrounding earth, and thoroughly imbeded in it. This end 
therefore has assumed a fixed position which cannot be overcame 
by the pulling actions of the part of roots above. The growing 
part of the roots is stretched by an elongation of the cells, and yet 
the tips of the roots can enter deeper and deeper into the soil not- 
withstanding the pulling actions above. The power exerted by 
the shortening of the cells can consequently not act in this direc- 
tion, or downward, but must act in the oppositie direction, or must 
pull down the tips of the shoots, since here there is no opposing 
force, as nothing is held securely in position, and in this way the 
tips of the shoots are actually pulled below the surface of the soil- 
Such remarkable cases, in which parts of plants are pulled be- 
low the surface of the soil can only be found in such species, in 
which the roots grow in a perpendicular direction into the soil, 
and is most common in such that store up food in the subterranean 
tissues of their stems or roots. Boots, which grow in a horizontal 
direction, are not apt to act in this manner, but on the contrary 
may even — under certain conditions — lift the stem above the soil. 
Of course in species of blackberries which thrive in extremely 
cold regions this method of wintering is a very beneficial One, as 
the plant is thus not alone enabled to multiply, but is also enabled to 
secure all the important substances still remainiDg in the dying 
parent plant, and to store them away for future use. The off- 
springs of the mother-plant remove everything, that is no longer 
of any use to the doomed plant, below the soil, and thus store it 
in a place where the cold of winter will not injure it, and where 
they can make use of it for their own benefit. 



INSECTS AND HOETICULTURAL NOTES. 
By R, J, Mendenhall, Minneapolis, 

To the experts of today our remarks may not be very scientific, 
for we confess we have not kept abreast with the subjects of botany 
nor entomology, having some years ago become discouraged by the 
vastness of the fields; nevertheless, we will pen a few thoughts. 

The contempt with which the Insectarian is looked upon, not 
only by the old-fashioned farmer himself, but by even the more in- 
telligent masses, is, to say the least, very amusing. 

In the preface of that admirable and highly interesting work, 
Kirby & Spence's Entomology, (and by the way we shall draw a 
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measikre of what we may saj of eEtomology from them). In this 
work they say one cause of so little attention being paid to ento- 
mology is the ridicule bo often thrown upon those who pursue the 
etudy of insects. This is not exactly so, however, with the bot- 
anist, who, sheltered now by the union of his Btndy, medicine, may 
dedicate hia hours, yes, his best life, to the study of a few mosees 
and lichens without the least whisper of ridicule. In the minds of 
most men, the learned as well as the unl earned j the idea of the 
trifling nature of the pureait of the entomologist is so strongly as- 
sociated with the smallness of the objects that his very name is 
synonymous with childishuess. 

If we pursue the study for mere self- gratification, we often 
feel or wish that some one would enter into our views and feelings 
and so confirm us in Ehe opinion that we entertain of our- 
selves. But when or how can we look for sympathy, or a fellow 
feeling, when our calling is unknown to the worlds except as in- 
dicative of littlenesB of mind? Mankind in general^ even philoso- 
phers seem to deprecate any calling or profession, except the par- 
ticular one they have made their own. And, yet, we cdnnot aay 
much against this, for we are all more selfish than we think, or 
even pretend we are. So in such contests for prominence, there is 
no science that has come off worse than entomology. 

Her students have been few and her admirers less, but^ notwith- 
standing all this, we are satisfied. We could, if we had the time 
to dive deep enough, easily demonstrate to all minds, that were it 
not for the existence of insects — ^entomology — -there would be no 
botany J no bread — from this you can draw your own conclusions, 
and vice versa. 

Now, in endavoring to get at the true status of any department 
of science, it is necessary to compare it with other branches and 
thus determine its standard, the instrnction and amusement it 
affords to its pupils^ as well as the benefits to be derived from it 
by society at large. While not in the least speaking disparagingly 
of any branch of science, or more specifically natural history, we 
nevertheless maintain that the economic study of entomology and 
the practical application of its teachings to the wants and demands 
of society, makes its study pre-eminently useful above all of its 
sister sciences* 

Ab to the number of specific objects, entomology caps the climas, 
there being more than 400,000 distinct species of insects, while for 
all other animals 30,000 would be an excessive estimate. There 
would seem to be no end to the testimony we could bring to prove 
that the study of entomology is the one thing to do, and why it is 
not taught in our schools, colleges and universities, is what we are 
unable to comprehend. 

To advert a little to the beauties of the insect world, let us refer 
to a few of the markings with which nature in her sportive mood 
has painted them. Upon some we have imitation of the clouds of 
heaven, meanderings of rivers, many are veined like beautiful mar- 
ble, others resemble a robe of the finest net- work, some are bla- 
zoned with heraldic insignia, giving upon fields of sable, azure. 
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yertgules, argent, or f esses, bars, bends crosses, crescents, stars, 
and ev6D the outlioesof animals. Think of the Death-head moth, 
and others that we might mentioD. There seems to be no end to 
the shapes and colors with which these tiny creatuxes are favored, 
and how they act and what imitators they are. Almost every 
farmer's son is acquainted with the snapping-beetle^^iate^ — ^that 
comes into the window summer evenings, darts for the lamp, strikes 
its head against the shade or chimney and so falls on the" table on 
his back, bat by some queer contrivance of his head and neck be 
soon flops over and away he runs. 

We wish it were possible to say something that would entice some 
of oar boys to study this wonderfully interesting subject Who 
knows but a Linmeas or a Cuvier, or an Agassiz lies hidden under 
the rough exterior of some of our farmer boys» all they may lack is 
a little direction. We feel sure if we can once get a boy inter^^sted 
in the structure, moultings, transformations, metamorphoses, egg 
hatching, feeding, growth, etc, we have laid the foundation 
for a clpse observer of nature, and that is just the very thing 
we wish the future horticulturaliat to be. Why! this Bubject 
enlarges before the view of our mind and we cannot grasp a tithe 
of its beauties or its usefulness! 

We spoke of the actions and imitations of some insects. There 
is a spider in the island of Sumatra and Borneo, that by its won- 
derf al instinct, weaves a thin webb on the leaves of some plants, in 
the shape and resemblance of the droppings of a bird; it so weaves 
the web that it is thin in some plaaes, leaving blank space and 
thickened in some places even like a drop running down the edge 
oi^ the leaf ending in a little pellet close to the end and making the 
whole thing look for all the world like the excreta of a bird drop- 
ped on the leaf. This spider has his body black and his legs white 
and black, so after he has finished the trap, he, possum like, is 
himself up on his back and awaits the arrival of some hungry in- 
sect that feeds upon the excretia of birds, and so dives down to make 
his meal, when lo! it furnishes a repast for a turn -coat 

Many, indeed, are the examples we could give of the actions and 
imitations of these creatures. There is a species of a butterfly in 
Brazil, upon which a certain bird feeds; this is a curious thing* 
There is another butterfly somewhat similar, but not of a pleasing 
taste to this bird. So it is said that the palatable butterfly actual- 
ly follows not only the habit of flight, but imitates the coloring 
of thb distasteful lepidoptera, and thus escapes. Insects are tent- 
makers, miners, millers, weavers, carpenters, painters, agricultar- 
ists, undertakers, and some of the mites and spiders are the most 
wonder fal acrobats. 

They are ubiquitous, and infest the whole animal creation — they 
are on your head, in your mouth, on your body and in your stom- 
ach, and in your heels, and so likewise they infest the whole vege- 
table creation. 

The remainder of our remarks must be few, for we have already 
exceeded our limits. 

The plants that are mostly cultivated in greenhouses are, roses, 
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IQieB, oarnatiooBj cbry8antbemumB, geraniams, pansiea, heliotrope, 
^mula, T^rbenoB, f acbsiae, pyretbrum, sniilax, violets and otbers. 
The proper deacriptioti of the caltivatioE of these would require 
auch space to each one, but every one of these different plants are 
under favorable conditions preyed upon by a particular insect. To 
describe each one of these and their habits, would be entirely be^ 
yond the limits of this paper. We will, bowever, refer to a few of 
them: A plant in its normal condition, that is, a perfectly healthy 
plant in its habits and in the field of its proper environment, ia sel- 
dom attacked by insects, until it has reached a certain condition. 
But this is not universally true of all vegetation, but we cannot go 
into an explanation of the why and the why not. But it is quite ap< 
parent to all close observers of nature. 

The rose is mostly subject to the attacks of the green aphis, red 
spider, and under certain conditions, the mealy bag. All three of 
these insects likewise attack the lily. Of course there are many 
insects that feed upon the rose and all of the plants that we hare 
mentioned, when grown out of doors. But our remarks concern, 
new, only greenhouse plants, and the insects that injure them. 

The green fly (Aphis)^ is easily removed by timely use of 
tobacco smoke. The red spider (Tetranycfius ielarious), scientifi- 
cally speaking, is not a spider at all, but a mite — a spinning mite. 
loE all know a spider is constricted just back of the thorax, like 
unto a wasp, but our little fellow is universally called the red 
■pider^ and we adopt that cognomen. He, or it, is very difficult to 
lemove from our plants, indeed, not infrequently the plants are 
dmost ruined before we are aware of bis presence. His fa- 
vorite environment is in warm, dry air. We do not like to believe 
in spontaneous life, and yet, it does seem as if we are almost daily 
confronted with the fact, for we send our plants out free from the 
r«d spider, and in a few dayti we are buried under complaints from 
cur lady friends, that their plants are sickly and leaves are yellow 
md brown, and falling off. We know at once the cause, the hot 
air in a dry, close room, the very nest of the cause, ft is useless 
to argue with our lady friends, for they know better — their rooms 
are not hot nor dry, and so we try to appease them with a sweet 
rose-bud, or a bunch of violets. 

The best remedy, and in fact the only one, is by copiously 
syringing the plants with water, as well as the benches and walks 
in the greenhouse; also, the hot water pipes. If this is done and 
persisted in — you need not fear but the spider will be drowned out. 
But to describe our little Turk, it is found on a great variety of 
plants, as it is as varied in its colorings as the plants upon which 
it feedSf some are greenish marked with brown spots upon their 
fides p others of redish and somewhat lustrous. In fact, to view 
them with a microscope, in variety of colors they resemble a herd 
of cattle or spotted swine. The legs of these mites are wonderfully 
adapted to the drawing out the ilimey thread with which they spin 
their fine web-net work under which they live, on the underside 
of the leaves, from which they suck the sap, and to stretch their 
webs, their feet are used, and made to perform very rapid motions. 
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It 18 considered by Bome a good plan to place sulphur upon the 
pipes, but there is nothing eo gc^ as thoroughly spraying the 
plants, as these peats cannot endure moisture. 

The worst pest which we have to deal with is perhaps the ver- 
bena mite, its mischief is not alone confined to the Terbena, but 
its ravages may be seen on the petunia, pelargonium, heliotrope, 
and on many outside plants and trees as well as a great variety of 
Greenhouse plants. It is so insidious, that it is almost impossible 
to cause its surrender, Tobacco might be eflfectual, but the crea- 
ture buries itself so into the substance of the leaf or bark, that the 
fumes of tobacco seem to have no effect. We are inclined to the 
opinion that dipping the plant into a weak decoction of fir oil 
and water would very materially aid in their depletion* 

The carnation twitter^ mealy bug, scales, eto.^ aa well as the 
black aphis that so injures the buds of our chrysanthemums, and 
a host of other insects which we will not attempt to describe, can 
be kept in check, more or less, by the various remedies that are 
advertised for the purpose, and notably fir oil. 

We cannot close without again referring to the fact of the vast- 
ness of the sabject of entomology and the benefits to be derived, 
and the pleasure and entertainment to be had from the study and 
practical application of the results to the uses of humanity. 

Permit us again to raise our voice in favor of having the sub- 
ject taught in our schools, yes, in our common school. Let the 
teachers who go out to take charge of our common country 
schools be required to be well versed in entomology and let the 
county superintendents backed by onr legislature, require that 
entomology be one of the studies to be taught, and no teacher be 
permitted to receive a certificate entitling him to be teacher, un- 
til he can stand a fixed examination on the rudiments of this 
science. 

President Illliot. I think we owe a vote of thanks to these three 
gentlemen for these very instructive papers. They are very useful 
and give ns a line oE thought that I hope we shall not soon forget 

Mr. Grimes. I move that we pay our debts. 

President Elliot. I think that we will all do that heartily* 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Eliot We have with us here to-night a friend from 
Dakota, who quite a number of the older members of the society 
would recognize in the person of our former secretary, Oliver 
Gibbs. He has presented his credentials formally, and 1 wish to 
give him a hearty welcome and introduction to the members and 
audience here, and I hope he will favor us with a few remarks- 

BEMARKS OF MR. GIBBS. 

Mr. President, Ladies cmd Gentlemen: 

I thank you for the cordiality of your greeting. I have come a 
long way to meet again with this old Horticaltural Society, and I 
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have Bnticipated a rich reward for the trouble I have taken to meet 
with yon again. As I dome this time as a delegate representing 
the horticoltural society of the State of South Dakota, I will aay, 
first, that we wish to thank you most heartily for the aid we have 
received through your liberality in allowing all our members to 
draw copies o£ your annual report We have not as yet become 
equipped with public funds, or any provision for the printing of onr 
reports. We have had nothing to offer our members who join with 
us except the Minnesota reports, and it has been one of the greatest 
means of keeping the Dakota society alive up to the present day. 

We have been steadily growing in numbers, although our mem- 
bership is still small. You all know how difficult it is to organize 
and keep alive a society in any new state or territory where it 
has not yet reached the period of recognition by the legislature. 
I will say here, that our membership at the present day, although 
only about twenty-five or twenty-six, is composed very largely of a 
most excellent class of horticultural workers. There are very few 
who are not capable of writing a good paper on some horticuU 
tttral topic, and o£ contributing valuable matter in our discussions 
as we take oar subjects up. I feel very proud of the material of 
which our society is composed, and see in the excellent qualities ol 
tliat material, great hope for good work, that shall give us a large 
and influential society in the near future. We are now fully or- 
ganised as a state horticultural society. Our society is incorporat- 
ed, committees appointed and we have applied to the state legis- 
lature for that recognition which is fjiven to all the horticultural 
Boeieties in the neighboring states. We have no doubt that our 
legislature now in session at our capitol will give us provision for 
printing our reports and an appropriation for our expenditures. 
Hence we expect to be able to repay you, in part, in the way of ex- 
cliaDges for the liberality that you have extended to us and of 
which I have previously spoken. 

We also expect in time to give you some benefit from certain 
lines in horticulture and forestry , that from necessity we are com- 
pelled to work out in that western district, in which you already, I 
see, are taking considerable interest. 

I received from your president an invitation to contribute some- 
thing on the subject of native shrubs and fruits. I will endeavor 
to do it at some other time. * 

We are coming to the conclusion, without wishing to discourage 
any of the lines of expeiiment in imported fruit, so to speak, that 
we have enough within the list of our native fruits to supply every 
hoaaebold in that prairie country with delicious and wholesome 
&uits for the table. We begin to see how we can make those fruits 
grow in our gardens, and whatever may be the outcome of the 
higher class of fruits, we shall not be destitute of fruits^ if we 
pay careful attention to such as we have. I will not take your time 
now, but as your sessions proceed I will do what I can to help your 
meeting along as I have occasion hereafter. (Applause.) 

An adjournment was then taken until Thursday morning at 9 
o'clock* 
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THUB8DAY MORMNG SESSION. 

JANUABY 23, 1890. 

The meetiog was called to order by President Elliot 
Mrs* A. A. Kennedy read the report of the McLeod Couoty Horti- 
cultural Society* 



BEPOET OF THE McLEOD COUNTY HOETICULTURAL 

MEETING. 

The McLeod Co. Horticultural Society held its fifth annual 
meetiiig at Hutchinson, Dec. 3, 1889, and was called to order by 
the preBideut at 1:30 o'clock p. m. Minutes of last meeting read 
and approved, and the treasurer's report waa read and accepted. 
The first topic for the afternoon was blackberry culture. Mr. Cut- 
ler was called upon to give his esperiencej which he did. Prof, 
Green thought it was not best to pinch back the laterals em it makes 
them more diflScult to cover. The second topic was plums. The 
next was a talk on red raspberries, then a talk by Prof. Green on 
the different varieties of grapes raised on the experimental farm. 
He thought for Minnesota the three best varieties were the Victor, 
Moore's Early and Worden. The subject of apples was taken up 
and a discussion on strawberries followed. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Song by O; D. Hutchinson, Mrs, Hutchinson presiding at the 
organ. The President read his annual address- Mr. Urie, of 
Minneapolis, discussed bee culture. He gave an amusing incident 
of the old way of hiving bees, also valuable instruction to those 
interested in beekeeping ; music by Mr. and Mrs, Hutchinson ; 
essay by Prof, Green, describing the course pursued at the agri- 
cultural school He urged the necessity of such an education for 
the coming farmer. Adjourned. 

Deo. 4, 9 a, m,— Meeting called to order by the President. Mr. 
Urie gave a very impressive object lesson iJlustrativeof the nature 
and habits of bees, and the best methods for their management. 

Election of Oncers— President, M, Cutler; vice-president, Wm, 
Tomlinson; secretary, Mrs. A, A* Kennedy; treasurer, Mrs. Annie 
BonniwelL 

Members Received — Wm, Eobins and R. G. Benjamin* 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Meeting was called to order by the president, A letter from Mr. 
Wilcox, of Hastings, was read. The next was a five minute talk 
by the president on the care of small fruits. A motion was made 
and carried that Messrs* Green and Urie be made honorary mem- 
bers of our society. A vote of thanks was tendered these gentle- 
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men for their preBeDce and instructionB. Mr. Urie thanked the 
Boeiety for the manner in which he had been entertained during 
his stay in HntchinsoQ, The place for holding the next meeting 
was left to the execntiTe committee. Adjourned. 

Mbs. a. a, Kennedy, Secretary. 



EEPOET OF THE MINNESOTA VALLEY SOCIETY- 

Grantte Falls, Minn., Jan. 17th, 1890. 
S. D. Hillman: 

Dear Sir. — The past season has been a rery discouraging one 
to the fruit grower and the gardener. The reasons for this die- 
oouragement are not to be sought in any peculiar characteristics 
of oiir climate, but in that condition which is liable to occur any- 
where^-drought We did not have the usual spring rains, and re- 
ceived only a few showers through the sumnaer, so there was not 
Bafficient moisture to perfect plant and fruit Strawberries were 
almost an entire faUuie, and none of the small fruits produced 
more than a very light crop. Grapes yielded more than any other, 
but these were not abundant Apple trees have blighted so badly 
for tw^o years that planting has largely ceased in this section. 
Tiie currant worm continues his depredations upon our goose- 
berries, so it is only a question of time when we shall have to wage 
unceasing warfare upon this pest, if we will raise gooseberries or 
currants. The early drought prevented the germination of seeds 
to a certain extent, atid held back the small plants from making 
^owth, so that garden products were below their usual standard 
in quantity and to some extent in quality also. 

I think the growth of wood and vine was well perfected in the 
antnmn, so that although it was not large, it presents good con- 
ditions for fruit the coming season under favorable conditions. 

Yours truly, 

O. E. SAUNDEBS. 

President Elliot. We have a report from the Southern 
Mmnesota Horticultural Society, and as it is quite a lenghty re- 
port, I don*t know but that there may be some meat in it. 



REPORT OF SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HOETICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

The Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society held its third 
annual winter meetittg at the council chamber, Jan, 7, 1890. 

Among the prominent horticulturists present from abroad were 
Mr. 0. M. Lord, the plum specialist, of Minnesota Oity^ and Mr. 
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J. S, Harris, of La CrescBut, Minn., the well known horticaltnral 
lecturer. The largest apples upon exhibition were the tpecimenB 
of MoMahon's White, raised by Mr. Sidney Corp, of Hammond's 
Ford, Minn* These apples were very large and beautiful, and at- 
tracted much attention. The color is very light yellow, or straw 
color, almost white. The shape slightly oblong. They excelled 
in appearance most of the apples offered for sale by our city deal- 
ers during the past season. From five trees Mr. Corp raised this 
season 10 bushels. The trees were bought of Mr, Sias» of this city 
a few years ago. 

The N. W. Greenings exhibited by E, W. Daniels of Aurora, 
WiSi, were very fine. 

The Orange Winter, a seedling from A, C. Tuttle, Baraboo^ Wis., 
is a medium sized, showy apple of fine quality. Mr. Tattle also 
exhibited two hardy RuBsian varieties, the Zueoff and the Getman. 

The apple that attracted the most attention, however, was a cross 
between the wild crab growing near St. Louia» Mo., and common 
apple. This cross originated with Mr, 0, G. Patten, of Charles 
City, Iowa, and is the first occurrence of the kind ever known. In 
his annual address Pres. Sias referred to this, and said that in his 
opinion the coming apple for this country woujd be developed from 
our native crab apple. For if a cross had been obtained once it 
could be had again. The crab apple trees are among the most 
hardy that grow. They never sun scald. Their hardiness, with 
sisse and quality of fruit, would give us just what we need. His 
address brought out considerable discussion. 

Mr. Harris offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the State Horticultural Society be requeated to offer sis 
doll Are as premiums for the best eshibilB of crab applet. 

The resolution was pas Bed. Mr. Harris said the premiums would 
direct the public attention to the crab apples, and would show in 
what part of the state the best ones could be found. He believed 
Pres. Sias was on the right track. He remembered that the peach 
was once a bitter almond, the pear a small hard fruit unfit to eat, 
the tame plum a smaller and poorer fruit than our wild Minnesota 
plums, and that the Concord grape was but three generations from 
the wild sour grape. He believed that garden cultivation alone 
would improve the crab apple. 

Mr, Lord said that here was work for the experimental stations. 
He believed himself too old to undertake such a task, but saw no 
reason why a large apple of good quality could not be obtained 
from our wild crab in time, 

Mr. I. D. Swain said that with the apple before him, which had 
already been obtained, and which we had all tasted and found good, 
the future looked promising. 

Mr. Geo, E. Campbell said that if in one cross such a good apple 
was obtained, it would not take so very many years to get our apple. 

Mr. Hoag thought that an apple as hardy as our wild crabs, and 
of good size and quality ^ would certainly be * better than any va- 
riety that we now had. Mr. Sias* way seemed to be the practical way 
to get a good apple. 
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Mr. O. M, Lord read a paper entitledi "Are Native Plums a Fail- 
ure." This paper should be read by every farmer. 

F- W, LoadoD, the originator of the Jessie strawberry, sent a pa- 
per in which he told how he manured his ground for strawberries. 

Thos. Frankland sent a paper entitled, 'The Wild Fruits of Maoi* 
toba" 

Dewain Cook, of Windom, made a report of the fruit crop o£ 
1889. 

Mr. Harris then delivered his ^*Tftlk upon Apples." He said 
that apples were of more value to a country than potatoes. The 
human system in this country demanded an acid, which no other 
fruit can supply as well as the appU. Men who don't eat apples 
drink whiskey. An Irishman worked for him a few years ago, 
and Mr* Harris thinking that Irishmen never ate anything but 
potatoes, cooked a half a peck of Talman Sweet apples, which he 
raised that season* On the second day the Irishman said: *'You 
can keep the potatoes; I'll take the apples." He said that we al- 
ready have some good hardy apples^ but we wanted more and bet- 
ter ones; for we are a little better class of people hare in Minne- 
sota, and want a little higher grade of apples than they have East 
of us, and we will have them in time* He described five new ap- 
pl^ which he had lately seen in Wisconsin. 

**A Few Words about Annual Flowers," is the title of a paper 
presented by Wayland Stedman. 

Mr. Lord said that he had always greatly admired flowers, and 
liked to see them on every farm* He thought asters were a grand 
flower* 

Mr Swain believed in flowerSj had cultivated them for years, 
but liked bulbs on account of the little care they required. His 
Roman hyacinths had been in blossom since Kov. 1st. The other 
hyacinths were just now opening* He had a large lot of hardy 
bulbs growing in his yard. 

Mr, Harris then read his paper, '^Horticulture for Farmers." This 
valuable paper was placed on file for publication* 

The secretary was appointed as a committee to consult with fruit 
exhibitors and find how many plums, apples, grapes, etc., ought to 
constitute a plate and to report to the secretary of the fair as- 
sociation. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Pres., A. W* Sias; 
Sec. and Treas*, Wayland Stedman; Tice Pres., J. S, Harris; Ex- 
committee, M. J. Hoag, I. D, Swain and Geo* E* Campbell; Dele- 
gate to state scoiety, I. D, Swain* 

The treasurer's report showed that 27 members paid dues in 
1889. There is now a balance of $9.34 in the treasury* 

Mr* Gibbs. A number of years ago this society removed the 
Transcendent from its list of fruits for general cultivation on ac- 
count of the general experience in the older settled portions of the 
state in regard to its blighting* The nest winter, I think it was, 
the Transcendent was put back on the list and recommended for 
districts not subject to blight, because reports had come in from 
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the Southern part of the Btate, tbat^ up to date, the blight had not 
appeared there, and maDy believed there was Bomethiug in the 
soil and climate there that would free the Tranecendent from 
blighting. Xow enough time has elapsed to determine that mat- 
ter, and the inquiry I wish to make is: le there any district in 
Miuneaota where the Transcendent crab has been in bearing mora 
than two years and where it does not blight? 

President Elliot. I do not know what the experience is with 
growers in late years, but when we first began to cultivate the 
Transcendent we had no trouble about its blighting until it got 
to bearing size, not until the year that we had blight on every- 
thing, then it was through nurseries and everywhere; but when il 
first commenced my recollection is, it commenced in the older 
trees. 

Mr, Grimes, We had blight for about three years and since that 
time there has been very little on our trees. I have planted out 
quite largely of the Transcendent crab, for I had great faith in it 
when it was first introduced, so I stuck to it all the way through, 
still believing the blight would only continae temporarily. I have 
now, I think, one hundred treee or more, and I scarcely observe any 
blight on them. They do not bear so abundantly as they did when 
they were young, but still they bear considerable every other year, 
I have made more out of my Transcendents than all my other ap- 
ples together. 

Mr. Gibbs. I wish to find ont if there is any blight now iu those 
Southern districts where it was not up to the time I speak of. Take 
for instance, the neighborhood of Detroit Lake, and points along 
the Bre eke n ridge Division on the Manitoba railway from Richfield, 
and in the Northwest, is there any one who can tell us whether the 
blight has appeared on the Transcendents ? 

President Elliot. I think Mr. Fuller has reported some blight 

Mr. Thielman. Mr. President, I would like to know if there m 
auy one who knows what causes blight ? 

President Elliot. Well, that is a question on which the doetora 
disagree. I don*t know but what nearly every man that has given 
it thought, has a theory of his own. Some attribute it to one thing 
and some to another. 

Mr, Thielman. The blight I had on my Transcendents was in 
the Summer time. They seemed to be healthy. They had young 
shoots about a foot long, and after a heavy cold north wind the 
leaves oommeuced to wither. 

Prof. Pendergast. I would like to say a word that would throw 
£ome light on this matter of blight In traveling in Massachusetta 
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Bome years ago, where they never have cold weather, on account of 
being surrounded by the sea, I noticed more blight among the pear 
trees than I have noticed among the Transcendents. I said to 
myself if tbis i@ the caBe, the Cold weather cannot have anything to 
do witb blight on pear trees. Massachusetts is a great country for 
pears, and wherever I went I found the leaves were all dried up, 
and sometimes the entire tree was killed; not a tree that I saw but 
was affected witb blight, in that country surrounded by the sea, 
and warm in Winter. 

President Elliot. There has been a good deal of thought put on 
this question of blight. We all know that when a tree is healthy 
aad making a healthy growth, and everything about it is congenial 
to its health, we don't see much blight. Some attribute blight to 
the over production of sap, and others to the want of sap; the 
leaves cannot manufacture sap fast enough, and that the leaves 
manufacture too much sap. I think the constituency of the soil i& 
where the trouble is^ some element in the soil being deficient. 

CoL Stevens was then called upon to read his paper. He said: 
When, at the request of our president, I commenced to prepare a 
paper 0^1 the wild flowers of Minnesota,! found I had an elephant on 
my hands; I thought I could get it up in a day or two, but found it 
toot a month or two. I found we had over eight hundred varieties 
of flowers and plants in Minnesota, and that if I extended my paper 
as it should be, it would occupy a whole book, hence I condensed 
it. I have a representation of every family of flowering plants,. 
and if I should attempt to read all my paper it would take me two 
hours, and I think, on that account, it would be better, perhaps, to 
dispense with the reading of it. 

By request Colonel Stevens then read part of the following paper* 



WILD FLOWERS OF MINNESOTA. 

By Col J. H, Stevens, of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Presidency Ladies and Gentlemen. 

In the latter part of May, 1851, it was my pleasure to accompany 
Hon, Amos Tuck, then a distinguished member of congress, from 
New Hampshire, through some portions of the territory of Min- 
neBota. At that time the prairies were covered and the woodland 
waa full of beautiful delicate wild flowers. That gentleman's do- 
hght was unbounded. He frequently quoted the couplet: 
**Foll many a flower is born to blush UDseen, 
And wABte its aweetneHS on the desert air." 

llinireBota, in those days, had a rich flora. So it has now. At 
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your request, Mr. Presideot, I will attempt, at this time^ to das- 
<iribe Bome of the eight hundred species of wild flowering plants 
we hare in this state. In doing bo* I bring to my aid Dr- Chas* L. 
Anderson, now of California, but at an early day a distinguished cit- 
izen of Miuoeapolifi, and a botanist of a high order. First, then, the 

SPRING FLOWERS. 

1 Pulsatilla Nuttalliana, Pasque ^ow^en— Gray. Puhaiilla 
Patens — 1st ed Gray. Anemone Patens — Hooker, Ajiemone 
Niitf.alliana—'De Candolle. Anemone Ludoviciana—JiuiiBM. 

Appears about Easter, hence its cx>mmon name. At first a mere 
flower bad, thickly coated with long silky hairs, raising its head 
perhaps near a snow bank^ light purple, borne ou a long scape, as the 
season advances, twelve or fifteen inches high. The flower, at first 
closed, soon spreads and becomes about two inches in diameter, 
with an involucre made up of very narrow leafllets, forming 
a cup around the stem. The scape issuing from this, gradually 
lengthens until the flower is six or eight inches above it* The 
sepals of the calyi^or it has no petals^in the course of two or 
three weeks fall off, leaving the fruit or seeds with long tails, the 
head resembling somewhat a ripe dandelion head. The leaves are 
all from the root. This is the first wild flower that gladdens the 
heart of the florist. The Foi-t Snelling prairie used to be covered 
with them. It grows in sandy soil on the prairies and in the oak 
openings. • It is handsome and attractive. The root has a strong 
acid odor, and is used by the Indians for headaches. 

2. Banancnlnf^ rliODihoideu^. Rhomboid leaved crowfoot. — 
Goldia 

Almost as early as the Pasque flower, is seen this little Baauu- 
cuius, with its bright yellow flowers, in the moist places on the 
prairies. The root leaves and lower stem leaves are roundish and 
notched — the upper stem leaves are three to five parted, and ses- 
sile. The seeds in round heads are eye shaped, with a minute 
beak, stems three to six inches high, sometimes not larger than the 
root leaves; petals large^ exceedingly small calyx. This descriptiou 
will distinguish the rhomboid from other species of the Ranun- 
culus. It is the first Ranunculus that appears in this vicinity, and 
althongh of little interest, it often puzzles the botanist to find its 
scientific natne. 

3< Hepatica triloba. Liverwori, — Chais* A beautiful early 
flower found in the woods, on the banks of streams, early in the 
season. Flowers, one inch in diameter^ pale blue, varying to white 
— on scapes three or four inches long. Leaves all from the root — 
three lobed^the involucre also is three lobed like the leaves. 

4. lospyrnm blternatuQi. Enemion. A very handsome 
little flower found very early and in localities with the liver- 
wort, of which it is a cotemporary* No petals, pistils about 
four, spreading in fruit, two or three seeded* Flowers white, ax- 
illary and terminal, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, five 
petal- 1 ike sepals, — stamens numerous. Plant six inches high, re- 
sembling the rose anemone. Fibers of the root thickened here and 
there with little tubers. Has no common name. Leaves from 
root and stem, biternate. Leaflets two and three lobed. 
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5, Erjthroninm Amerfcanum. Dog's tooth riote/.— Smith. 
Among the earliest of fiowere^ and is the first corner of the lily 
family. Leaves pale green, spotted with piirplish, and dotted— all 
from the root. Flowers yellow, one inch long, six sepals, nodding 
OB a scape six or eight inches high. Sometimes called Adder's 
Tongue. The root is a bulb. A very pretty flower. 

6. Dicentra cucullaria. Dutchman's breeches. — De CandoUe. 
Dielytra Cucullaria — old name. Corydalis CucuUaria — Persoon, 
Yery early, a beautiful smooth plant with finely cut, long stalked 
leaves, and a raceme of nodding angular looking flowers. Plant 
about two inches high, growing from a cluster of tittle-like tubers. 
Leaf and flower stems growing up separately. 

7* Thalietnim anemonoides. Bue anemone.— MichBLXxx, An- 
emmie Thalicinoides. — Linneus and Biglow. A lovely little plant 
only about four or five inches high. Blooming early in May, in 
somewhat sandy, open, brush land. It grows from a tuberous, 
thickened aad clustered root* There is a cluster of leaves just be- 
neath the flowers forming a sort of involucre — and a cluster of 
about four flowers — one or two in full bloom, on filaments one half 
inch long, inserted on a common axis with the leaves — ^forming a 
simple umbel, white, varying to light pink — an inch in diameter — 
sepals seven to ten, pistila tipped with a flat stigma. Eoot leaves 
mostly thrice three divided. 

8. Anemone nemorosa. Wind flower, — Linneus. Distin- 
gusihed by a single white flower, purplish outside, three quarters of 
an inch in diameter, growing from a cluster of three leaves which are 
each three divided, forming a sort of involucre. The root leaves 
appear sometime after the flower is in bloom, similar to the stem 
leaves on a common foot- stalk An interesting little plant. 

9 Tiola. Violets.~Ol the seventy-five species known to the 
world, twenty-nine are natives of this continent. 

There are representatives in Minnesota of all the sub-divisions, 
and yet but few of the identical species found elsewhere. In this 
immediate neighborhood there are six species; in the state several 
others in addition to those found in Minneapolis. Those here are 

1. Tiola eucullata— Alton. Common blue violet, the leaves 
are hood-like and the petals bearded. 

2. Tiola pedata. — Linneus. Bird-foot violet, grows on prair- 
ies. Petals not bearded, pale blue varying to white, prominent 
nose-like stamens, projecting almost even with the disc of the flower. 

3. Tiola delphinifolia. — Nuttall. Jjark-spur violet. Leaves 
similar to No. 2. Petals deep blue, bearded, not spreading like 
the pedata. Grows in moist places. 

4. Tiola blanda. — Wildenow. Sweet white violet. Grows on 
the edge of marshes and meadows. Mildly sweet scented, petals 
highly bearded, streaked with purple« Leaf and flower shaped 
like No. 1 but smaller. 

5. Tiola palustris — Linneus. Marsh violet. Grows in marsh- 
es. About the size of the blanda and quite similar in appear- 
ance. Plower pale blue; petals nearly beardless. Sometimes 
called the mountain violet. 
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6, Viola piibescens— Alton. Tellowviolei Has stem leaves 
and root leaveB. Petals bearded, yellow, lower ones veined with 
purple. Grows five to twenty inches high. 

Other varietieSt natives of Minnesota, I need not enutneratei. 
but will proceed to speak, of 

SUMMER FLOWEBS, 

With the early days of July, we are almost bewildered with the 
profusion of wild flowers. We hardly know where to begin. Go 
where we will, we are greeted with the pleasant fragrance and 
rich beauty of the late spring and early sumaier flowers. The 
prairies are clothed in purple and gold. The swamps are en- 
riched with gems of most singular shapes. The woods are festoon- 
ed with flowers, fruits and leaves. 

Some of our sweetest and most abundant flowers are 

1. Rosa liicida and hlanda^ — These are the wild roses everybody 
recognizes. It is one of the most pleasant of the summer flowers* 
June is the month of its glory, but it is frequently met with much 
later. There are but two species. The Botanical discriptions, 
however, indicate that the two run into each other. 

2. Gerauiam macnlatum— Linnens. Known commonly as 
spotted or cranes bill geranium. The flowers are light purple, 
bearded on the claw of the petal, two or three on a single pedicel,, 
one inch wide, stem erect angular and branching* Leaves five 
to sis cleft; those from the root on long petioles, those from the 
stem on short petioles, opposite; two or three inches in diameter, 
perennial and worthy of cultivation for its beauty and medicinal 
qualities. There is another species — the Geranium Kobertiamim, 
or herb Robert Its flowers are small, and the plant has many 
slender branches from a rather s loutish main stem . 

Of the seventy-nine species of Geraninums, only the above two 
are used in medicine, and singularly enough they are the only two 
found in Minnesota, The root of the maculatum is powerfully 
astringent. The plant contains a large portion of tannic and gallic 
acid. 

3. AnenionePennsylTanica-Linneus, A pure white, fine sepaled, 
yellowish centered little flower. We have already met some of the 
anemones and their cousins among the spring flowers. Leaves re- 
semble in general appearance the Geranium maculatum. The 
root leaves are five to seven cleft, on a long, naked petiole. The 
three stem leaves resembling an involucre are sessile, and in a 
whorl, from the center of »which issues at first a leafless flower - 
stem bearing a single flower. Afterwards one or two lateral flower 
stems from the same axis start up» bearing two three-parted leaves^ 
or involucures, from the center of which a leafless flower- stem, simi- 
lar to the first, springs forth, thus producing a succession of flowers 
during the whole summer. Plants six to fifteen inches high ; silky- 
hairy all over. Fruit in a globular headp rough, with long points 
from each carpel. Flowering from June to August. There is an- 
other species called Anemone ojjlindrica, which is taller. The 
flowers are inconspicuous, and the first heads are an inch long, and 
cylindrical. 
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4, Lonieera, Wild honeysuckles- — Of these we have several 
speoiei. I will only enumerate a few of them : First and most common 
is Lonieera parvijiora with greenish-yellow^ tinged with purple 
flowers; leaves smooth oblong, pale bluish green; glaucous nnder- 
neath. The flowers are small and sometimes cinnamon colored. 
Lonecera Jiava, or *' yellow honeysnckle/' has leaves glaucous on 
boli sides, and the yellow flower has a slender tube, and scarcely 
protuberant gibbons at the base* Lonieera ciliaia has greenish- 

Jrellow flowers, funnel shaped, about three-quarters of an inch 
ong; berries red. Most of the native honeysuckles of Minnesota 
are eminently worthy of cultivation. 

5, Delphinium aznrenm. — ^Michaux. There is but one 
larkspur indigenous to our state. No one can fail to recognise 
it, with its sky-blue or whitish flower, a very beautiful flower. 

6. Eudbeckia hirta — Linneus. Thi3 is the rough cone- flower, 
and one of the first of the larger composite flowers to grace our 
landscape. Although some botanists place its flowering time in 
August, it is much earlier in Minnesota, and appears by the fif- 
teenth of July, Its dark purple center and bright yellow 
petals distingnishes it from other flowers, 

7. €hrysopsis villoma — Nuttall. This is the golden aster, and 
the only chrysopsis that grows here. It makes its appearance in 
abundance about the middle of June. Flowers, bright yellow; 
the upper leaves are stiff, hairy; the stem and lower leaves are 
less so, having long silky hairs intermixed; plant about one foot 
high; rays about twenty-five; heads large and numerous. 

a Peiitstemou grandiflorns^ — Frazer. The **larg6- flower pent- 
stemon'* is a fine showy flower » which is oblong hellshaped, pale 
purple, two inches long, calyx five parted, corolla faintly two-lipped 
the upper lip two-lobe d^ the lower three lobed or cleft, stamens 
four with a fifth sterile filament, which is not bearded as in other 
species of this genus. The whole plant is entirely smooth and 
pale green, leaves thick, rounded, the upper ones clasping. 
Flowers in June. It was very abundant in 1852 on the bluffs and 
gronude that are now occupied by the state university buildings. 

9* C y pri p ed lu m . Ve nu s s Upper o r lady s Upper. Everybody 
knows and admires this plant. It is not necessary to describe it 
10, Platanthea dilatata.— Lindley. Northern White Orchis- 
With the rich fragrance of a pink, and its beautiful spike of deli- 
cate, little odd-shaped flowers it is one of the most beautiful nat- 
ives. It has a long spike of white flowers. It is found in moist 
lands and swamps. 

In similar localities the Northern Green Orchis, P. Hyjyerborea, 
is found. It closely resembles the white one except as to fragrance 
and color J having green flowers and no fragrance. 

10, Sarracenia purpurea— Linneus. A remarkable plant, with 
leaves like diminutive pitchers and a flower that can be better seen 
than described, called the ''pitcher plant" or **huntfiman's cup/* 
The style is very peculiar, in a double sense. Botanists tell us that 
it is expanded at the summit into a very broad and petaUlike five 
angular, five rayed, umbrella shaped body. The leaf, which is a 
tube partly filled with water, will enable any one to recognize it. 
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11. Calopogon pnlehellns. Grass Pink, — RBrowD. A beauti- 
ful flower belonging to the orchis family* It grows from*a bnlb 
like an onion. Flowers are pink purple one inch broad. The 
fltructnre is very CTirionfl and not easily described. The plant is 
about one foot high and two to six ilowerd. Leayee are graas-like. 
Along with the Grass Pink is found the 

1% Pogouia ophioglos>i0irtes*-NiittalL Eeeembles the preced- 
ing* The flower i« less spreading, single, or two to a stalk, nodding 
and a light pink-purple, one inch long. Plant about nine inches 
high, with a single smooth leaf about midway of the stem. 

13, Linne^a borealis* — Gronovins, Twin Flower, named and 
dedicated to the immortal LiuDjeeus, aud I believe the only flower 
that bears hie name. Modest but beautiful, fragrant, a trailing ev^- 
ergreen with rounded oral leaves* Peduncle three inches high 
forking into the pedicels, each bearing a bell-shaped flower, purple 
and whitish, hhiry inside, stamens four, two shorter^ calyx teeth 
five, corolla five lobed. Grows in patches covering sometimes a 
quarter of an acre with its matted vines. Thrives in cool, mossy, 
shady places among the cranberry vines. 

Labia tae. Along with the late days of August, prominent among 
the flowers appear many of the mint family* Mints have been known 
and highly esteemed for their medicinal qualities, as far back as 
history gives any record of the human race. Their medicinal vir- 
tue is mainly owing to a volatile oil, contained in small sacs in the 
leaves* There are a great many varieties in Minnesota. The most 
showy are 

L Lophanthus aiiisatns. — Bentham. Found abundantly,about 
three feet high, with long interrupted spikes of purplish flowers. 
Stamens four, two long and two short; longer than the flower. 
Leaves ovate» acute, serrate, whitish auderneath, with a very min- 
ute down; otherwise the plant is smooth; may be readily distin- 
guished by the foliage having the taste and smell of anise; called, 
commonly, the anise hyssop* 

2. Moaarda llstulosa— Llnneus. This is called "Wild Ber^ 

famot " about two and a half feet high; downy or smoothieh, 
jeaves ovate, lauceolate, serrate. Flowering in heads, round- flat- 
ish, at the end of each branch of the main, stem purplish ; upper 
lip acerate, lower lip three lobed; middle lobe much Icnger, and 
notched at apex. The style projects far beyond the stamens and 
flower. Foliage has a very pungent taste and a strong aromatic odor. 

3. Staehys palustri^.^Liuneus, Is known by the name of 
'^ hedge nettle," Found about fences, margins of lakes and damp 
grounds; about eighteen inches high, with a long spike of whorled 
purplish flowers; stem and leaves thickly beset with stiff hairs; 
calyx nearly equally five toothed ; upper lips of flower erect, entire 
or nearly so; lower lip three lobed, middle one longest; stamens^ 
four, ascending under the upper lip; a very variable plant. There 
are a good many varieties, and a description of each is difficult, for 
they pass into each other imperceptibly; one has heath shaped 
leaves at the base; another is smooth and whitish; glabrous 
throughout or with very few brisdy hairs. 
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4. Fycnantliemniu 1 anceolatum.— Purah, This ie a species o{ 
"basil" or '* mountain mint;" grows abundantlyt about one and a 
half feet high; flowers in terminal heads; hairy, nearly white, with 
dots and a shade somewhat purplish; upper lip with a notch; lower 
lip three lobed; stem much branched, form angular, with angles 
pubescent; leaves drooping, lance shaped and close to stem; heads 
oE flowers small, in numerous clusters; sweet scented; plant has a 
taste similar to pennyroyal, for which it is used as a substitute,, 
answering a good purpose. 

There are a great many Leguminous plants natives of this 
state. Of this numerous family I can mention but a few. 

]. Pet alas temon. (Prairie clover.) The Petaloatemon candi- 
dus, P. violaeeum and P. villoBum. The first two are found side 
by side on oar prairies; the R villousm is only found on exposed 
sandy banks. They have odd pinnate leaves; dotted with glands^ 
small stipules — a one seeded mertibranaceous pod. The main 
distinguishing feature of the genus is the arrangement of the 
five petals. Four of them are borne on the top of the sheath of 
filaments; and the fifth one or standard, is inserted in the bottom 
of the calyx Violaceum is rose purple, caudidum is white flower- 
ed. The heads of both species, cylindric, about one inch long; 
The other species, Villosam is silky^villous; has purple floworSj. 
and a long tapering head. If is a fine showy plant, and worthy of 
a place in our gardens. The violaceum baa a fine aromatic odor, 
somewhat like thyme, when bruised. 

Amorpha €anescens. — NuttalL This is the famous lead plant 
It grows abundantly in soils made up partly of the debris of mag- 
nesian limestones, and hence as lead ore is peculiar to these 
rocks, the lead plant, was supposed to indicate the presence of 
lead or a It has a one seeded pod, the plant is easily known by hav- 
ing but one petal instead of five^ as ia usual with Leguminous 
flowers. This petal is the standard; leaflets are marked with 
min ate dots. Mowers dark violet, crowded in a cluster on terminal 
spikes. 

Amorpha fruticosa. Larger, taller, and not whitened with 
hoary down. Only found on river banks and shores of lakes. 
Pod two seeded. Otherwise like the Canescens* A handsome 
plant — sometimes called False Indigo. 

Liatris,"Schrebee. Blazing Star* Gay feather, button snake- 
root Several species of the Liatris are natives of Minnesota and 
on account of their beauty and abundance they deserve es- 
pecial mention. The Liatris is a genus of plants of the com- 
posite family, distinguished by heads of handsome rose purple 
flowers ; five lobed corolla — stem resinous, dotted, alternate, 
riged, entire leaves* 

Liatris cylindracea is found on dry, open prairies, only twelve 
or eighteen inches high, with grass-like leaves from one to twelve 
inches long* The head is cylindrical and the pappus is feathery- 
plumose. Flowers bright purple; scales of involucre rounded with 
a sbortj bristly point. 

Liatris scariosa. Oay feather ^ grows in woods and brush lande> 
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four or five feet high. Heads not numerouB, Before openiDg* 
globe-ehaped; ecales of inTolucre, often with colored tips spaxulate 
or oboTatSj with dry, membraneous, rough margioe, bright purple. 

LiatriB Pycnostachya^ iB foand in moist meadows. Flower sin 
dense^ showy spikes, heads small, about five flowered, one-half iDch 
long. Scales of involucre, oblong or lanceolate, with recurved or 
spreading colored tips. Grows four or five feet high. Pale purple 
flowers. Thf'se blazing stars are very abundant in many parts of 
Mimieaota, and are truly handsome^ relieving the monotony of the 
prairies and meadows by their gay flowers. They begin to blooni 
about the first of August and continue until frost. They all possess 
active medicinal properties, bein^ used in empiric practice for all 
kinds of diseases. 

In addition to these common, yet attractive ilowers, already no- 
ticed, I will mention two of less frequent occurrence, but which for 
beauty cannot readily be excelled by any of the finer cultivated 
flowers. They belong to the orchis family and make their appear- 
ance during the summer months. On the upper Minnesota river 
they are quite plenty, and are sometimes found on the high prairies 
in many parts of the state. 

Platantheraleucophea— NuttalljOr **TFes/erti orchis.' Flowers 
white, large. The divisions of the tip are fan-shaped, thread -liked 
fringed, open about two inches long, considerably longer than the 
ovary; stem two or three feet high. It would make a valuable ac- 
quisition to the garden. 

Platanthera psycodes— Gray. This is the' small purple-fringed 
orchis " It is found in moist meadows; grows about two feet high, 
with a cylindrical spike, four to seven inches long, of beautifnl 
purple, fragrant flowers; blooms in July, Some confusion has 
occurred in regard to its name. It is undoubtedly the orchis 
psycodes of Linnaeus, which is synonymous witli the name I have 
used — platanthera being originally embraced in the orchis genus. 
The large '* purple fringed orchis *' — P.Jimbriata — ^is a beautiful 
flower, and is common in the western part of the state. 

AUTUMN FL0WEE8. 

** But on the hill the ffolden rod, 
And the ast^r in the wood; 
And the yellow eunflower by the brook, 
In autumn glory stood."— Sry an f. 

Autumn is no less rich in floral beauty than Spring or Summer in 
Minnesota. It is true the soft and delicate flowers have mostly 
perished in the heat and drouth, and cold nights of early Septem- 
ber days. But there is a new world of beauty in the profusion of 
compound flowers universally distributed over the whole state in 
the fall of the year. The Compound or Compositae order of plants 
ia easy to recognize by the several flowers contained in a head. 
In other words, flowers within a flower. For instance take the 
smallest head of a "golden rod," and by the aid of a magnifying 
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glasB, it will be Been that it contains little flowers within — each one 
composed of £bae stamens with their anthers united, forming a cyl- 
inder aroQiid a two-branched style. It also has a corolla, tubular 
and line toothed. The head of florets is surrounded with a scale- 
like iovolucre, and rays, which are analogous to the calyx and 
petals of a single flower. 

A majority of the eompositee do not bloom until near autumn; as 
if their complex nature required a longer time to mature, than the 
more simple flowers. They are more abundant in tropical coun- 
tries than in the temperate region. One tenth of the whole vege- 
table kingdom belongs to this order, yet in tropical America, one 
half is the proportion. 

We can mention but few of the one hundred species of compos- 
itae growing wild in Minnesota. Many of the most common flowers 
belong to the genera Aster and Solidago. It will be a satisfaction 
if I can describe the genera of these, so that any one can easily 
ciaBsify them. As for species, that would be rather difficult. 

Aster. These are the distinguishing features of the genus 
Aster: The ray flowers are perfect, that is, with stamens and 
pistils, rays in a single series always white, purple or blue — ^never 
yellow. The disk is often yellow, changing with age to purple. 
The receptacle is always flat, with a honey-comb appearance. 
The seed-covering^— achenium — is more or less flattened. 

One of the most easily distinguishable species is the aster sert- 
ceus, found on our dry, sandy Minnesota prairies, with solitary 
bright blue heads, silvery leaves, with an involucre similar to the 
leaves. Another is the Aster azureus. Eays bright blue, lower /} 

le&ves on long petioles, hear -shaped at the base, and upper leaves 
Unceolate linear and sessile on the branches, oval shaped. 
Ader muliiflorus has numerous small, white flowers; stem 
(crowded with small linear leaves. 

Sal id ago. Golden rod. During the past year or two there has 
been a spontaneous determination on the part of the people of the 
United States to establish the golden rod as the national flower of 
the Onion. The genna solidago has all yellow flowers, except one 
apecies ; leaves alternate ; never heart shaped ; heads of flowers 
small, with from one to fifteen small pistillate rays; stem erect, 
branebing near the top. Minnesota is brilliant with golden rods 
in September. One of the most prominent is the solidago rigida. 
It is known by its rough rigid leaves, and heads of flowers clus- 
tered into a flat topped corymb; two or three feet high; each head 
contains about thirty-four flowerets. S. seroUna — "smooth golden 
rod," grows very large in this state on the bottom lands. S. Can-- 
admsis is found on the borders of thickets and fields. It is. 
ditinguished by its many small heads in one sided racemes. The*. 
whole plant is somewhat downy. 

Sunflower. The sunflowers are distinguished by the yellow 
neutral rays— a four-sided and laterally compressed achenium^ 
which is neitljei winged nor margined, with two thin chaffy awned 
I BCftley on its principal angles, 
i HeliantliiiR rigidus^grows about three feet high, has memi^ thick 
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and rigid leaves, rough on both sides oblong, lanceolate, slightly 
serrate. Kays twenty to twenty-five; stem rough, simple and 
sparingly branched, often purplish; grows in dry sandy places. 
There is another species that abounds in Minnesota, not well de- 
scribed, probably between JET. decapetalus and H. strumosus. 
Grows five or six feet high; flowers large, with rays one or two 
inches long; stem branching considerably, rather rough; leaves 
ovate lanceolate, serrate, rough above, whitish and somewhat downy 
beneath. Common along fences and edges of cultivated ground. 

Helen ium "False sunflower. '' Sometimes called American 
sneezewort. There is but one species, H. Antumnale. It is dis- 
til] ^uislied by the stem and branches being strongly winged, by the 
decuirent leaves and numerous yellow flovirers with drooping rays. 
Named from the celebrated Helen, of Troy, wh«) is said to have 
used the plant as a cosmetic. 

Cirsiuiii, — Thiytle. There are three indigenous species common 
in the state. Cirsium discolor has leaves green above and woolly 
whit© beneath, and pale, purple flowers. Grows three to six feet 
hieh, in meadows and copses. C. mvticum, or swamp thistle, has 
nated heads, white, loose, webby hair beneath the leaves when 
young. The involucre is webby glutinous, scales closely appressed, 
almost pointless, Mowers purple. Very tall, three to eight feet 
high. C pumilum, or pasture thistle, is low and stout, one to two 
feethigh, bearing one to three large heads, ooeanl one-half inches 
broad. Leaves have very pretty, margined lobes, shining green 
abo%% and green beneath. Outer scales of involucre prickly pointed ; 
flowers purple and fragrant. 

We will turn, now, from the Oompositae, to notice a few otber 
families. For beauty scarcely any of our common flowers exceed 
the 

Gentians.— These are distinguished by having opposite, sessile 
and entire leaves, a bitter, colorless juice, regular flowers, often 
furnished with intermediate plicate folds — blue or whitish. There 
are five species. 1. Oentiana alba or "White Gentian," whitish 
flowers. 2. G. Andrewsii, "closed gentian" — grows more common 
than the alba. The flowers are always closed. 3. G. oriniia, the 
renowned "fringed genti<n," a most beautiful flower with bright 
blue- fringed petals. 4. G detonsa i& the ' smaller fringed gen- 
tian" and has very narrow linear leaves and a shorter fiinge 
thsn the G'. crmifa. 5. G. jmbervla ih f< ui d on eai dy 6X]Ofetd 
prairies. Leaves are stiflF linear lanceolate, stem rough, flowtrs 
open with lobes prominent; color, sky blue. 

GERAEDIA. 

Gerardia. — There are many beautiful flowers in ibis genus 
They bloom in July and continue until frost. They are found in 
marB>ieB, on prairies^ and on high lands. The flowers are some- 
what bill-shapedj with five, more or less, unequal spreading lobes. 
The calyi is fine cleft, stamens four — two long and two short, flow- 
ers purple or yellow, quite showy. There are several species in Min- 
nesota. Although the flowers are scarcely Autumnal, yet they con- 
tione to blof^m from July to October. The flowers expand in the 
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mornlDg and fall off towards night. In low grounds and meadows 
the Gerardia purpurea — ^purple geradia, is found very abun- 
dantly. The flowers are on short peduncles, scarcely as long as 
the calyx. Corolla about one inch long. G. aspera is very simi- 
lar. The peduncles are longer than the calyx, the flowers are 
larger and the leaves longer. G. tenuifolia, '"slender gerardia" 
has flowers on long peduncles, leaves linear. Calyx teeth very 
short. G, setacea has bristle-shaped leaves, very rough with little 
poiuta. G, pedicttluria has pinnatifid leaves, the lobes cut and 
toothed. It does not grow north of the 45th degree, that I am 
aware of. 

In oonoluding I will say that there are manv species I have not 
mentioDed, bat most of the families have been mentioned. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Barrett This is a very interesting matter and it concerns 
us all to save our rare flowers. I wish we could have a little talk 
on it. We have in our locality — I don't suppose it is peculiar to 
that locality — what I call the wild pink. It is a beautiful flower 
and very sweet. I have seen it occasionally on my farm. It is spread- 
mg itself over the country and I think it would be a nice tbing for 
bses. Can Col. Htevens give us auy information regarding it ? 

CoL Stevens. You will find it here in the paper. 

President Elliot. We have with us this mornine a gentleman 
who ia noted for his industrious work in Horticulture. We would 
like to listen to a few words from Mr. Wright, of Cobden, 111. 

REMARKS BY MB. WRIGHT. 

Mr- Wright said that his business had not been that of mak- 
ing speeches. His work had been in fruit He would simply 
say that the business of small fruit-growing is not so much 
depended upon as it was a few years ago. Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana, have got ahead of us. In 1862 we could sell our 
strawberries in Chicago for $1 a quart, and would cut off timber 
and burn it up, in order to have strawberries and peaches. The 
result waSt that Chicago was found not to be big enough tor the 
supply. When we sent 25,000 boxes of peaches to Chicago, it 
could not get away with them; Minneapolis was not known at that 
time, and we couldn't get here. Since then, the peach crop has 
proved nearly a failure; but strawberries are still flourishing, and 
the President of the Cobden Horticultural Society grows anoually 
about 80 acres of strawberries, and nearly as many raspberries, 
He ships in refrigerator cars; and makes money, while small grow- 
ers who depend on Chicago for their market, barely make it pay» 
because Tennessee, Mississippi and other southern points bare 
the first chance at the market, and strawberries are no rarity when 
they get them from us. 
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President Elliot. I would like to ask if under such cx^nditioos 
SB w© have here, Mr Wright would adyiee people to uphold the 
growing of small fruits for a home market, and then dispose of 
any surplus they may have? 

Mr. Wright I think I would, because yon have a home market. 
We have no home market; we depend entirely upon Chicago or the 
Northern markets. 

Mr. Cutler. What kinds of strawberries are most successful? 

Mr, Wright. We have aboat one hundred kinds. The Wilson 
has failed, from some cause. You can^t grow a crop of Wilson 
strawberries any more. It has been succeeded by the Crescent, 
which is a very prolific bearer and makes a great growth. 

Mr. J.jA. Sampson. What do you use with the Crescent as fer- 
tilizer? 

Mr. Wright. One gentleman, who has been very successful for 
several years, fertilizes only with the Sucker State, He plants the 
Sucker State as a fertilizer with the Crescent. 

The following paper was then read by the Secretary; 



GEOWING AND FOECING HAEDY AND TENDEE EOSES 
By W. A, Hartman, of Minneapolis, 

Eoses are not so difficult to grow as many are led to believe; 
good care and attention, are the most essential points for BneceBa- 
ful growing of roses. Tea roses being the most important of win- 
ter blooming roses, we will offer the following suggestions for their 
culture, which may be of benefit to beginners, whether grown for 
pleasure or profit. We will start with propagation. 

The propagating bed should be in a warm, shady place; give the 
boards a thick coat of whitewash, put on about two and one-half 
inches of clean, coarse, sharp sand, pack it down firm and smooth; 
then water evenly and thoroughly. 

The' best wood for propagating, is that of young, half ripe shoots 
from which the buds have just been cut; when they are scarce, the 
blind shoots will do. Many growers object to blind wood, claiming 
that like produces like. We make thousands of cuttings annually, 
from blind wood, and find the plants as prolific as when grown 
from flowering shoots. The cuttings should be made with two 
eyes, as these produce the strongest plants; place aboat an inch 
apart in the sand in the row; press the sand firmly about tbe cut- 
tings, and give them a good watering. In after watering, the prop- 
agator must use his own judgment, being governed by the atmos- 
pheric condition of the house. Syringe every bright morning, in 
very warm weather; a light showering in the afternoon will be 
beneficial; in wet weather omit the syringing. The night temper- 
ature should be 56° and in the day 70'". Bottom heat is not abso- 
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lutely necessary. In Belectiog the wood for cattiogB^ take nothing 
but clean, healthy shoots, which are tree from spider and mildew. 
When affected with either of the abo\re^ they are liable to drop 
their leaves; once the leaves are dropped, they may as well be 
thrown out, as they will never amount to much. 

When the cattings are well calloused, water more sparingly for 
if they are kept too wet, the roots are apt to be thin and watery. 
When the roots are from one half to one inch in length, pot off 
into two inch pots using good light, loam not too rich ; place the pots 
ID a light airy position, (avoid all draughts) and keep them shaded 
in the middle of the day when the weather is bright, and treat 
them like the cuttings in the bench for a week or more. When 
the roots show well through the boxI, shift up into four inch pots 
where they may remain until they are set out in the benches. 

To prepare a house for winter blooming, put up benches about 
five inches deep; make the bottom of sis inch boards^ laying them 
one half an inch apart; cover the cracks with thin strips of sod, 
grass side down, then fill with good, rich soil about three parts 
loam and one part well rotted cow manure ; if the soil is very 
heavy, a little sand may be added; mix thoroughly; do not screen, 
but break with a shovel or fork. Set the plants from 14 to 16 
inches apart each way, press the soil firmly about them, and give a 
thorough watering. 

The temperature should never go above 70° without giving air. 
Syringe twice a day and in very hot weather three or four times. 
Flooding the walk with water will lower the temperature from 10 "" 
to 12'', Keep the buds pinched off until September, as flowering 
the young plants too early is apt to weaken them. Keep all dead 
leares pinched off, &nd the soil well stirred during the shimmer, 
and free from weeds. In September, when the days are cool, 
syringe but once a day in bripjht, days and never, on cloudy or 
rainy days. All watering should be done in the forenoon, so as 
to have a fairly dry atmosphere at night- When the outside tem- 
perature drops below 50°, a light fire should be started in the 
evening, especially in wet weather; damp, chilly nights are apt to 
product* mildew. 

In February liquid manure may be used to good advantage. 
Put half a bushel of fresh cow manure in fifty gallons of water, 
stir until dissolved, and let it stand until clear then apply lightly 
once a week. If the roses are wanted for early spring sale propa- 
gate in Octobert pot off in two inch pots and shift into large pots 
every five or six weeks until the desired size is obt ained. Plants 
intended for winter blooming in benches, need not be struck until 
February or March » and may be planted out in benches in June. 
In the fall, if the plants are affected with mildew apply a little 
flour of sulphur on the leaves and paint the steam or hot water 
pipes with a mixture of linseed oil and sulphur; this will keep 
them clean during the winter. 

For green fly, tobacco is the best remedy. Smoke the house 
lightly twice a week, or lay tobacco stems on the pipes, renewing 
them every six or eight weeks* 
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Red spiders are very destractive little peets when once they get 
started, but a thorough syringing every day will keep the plants 
free from this insect. 

President Elliot, then read the following paper; 



DESIEABLE SHEUBS, PLANTS AND BULBS FOE LAWN 

DECOEATION. 

By Gust Malmquistf Minneapolis. 

I hardly feel able to properly write on this subject, not having 
been a resident of this state so many years, that I can fully judge 
from personal experience as to the hardiness of all the plants I 
would like to mention; but coming from a clime that in many re- 
spects does not materially differ from this one — I mean Sweden — 
I have had opportunity to compare a good many Bpecies grown 
here asd in Sweden, and think I am qualified in claiming that al- 
most anything in the line of shrubs and plants we conld snccesa- 
f ally grow there, would do equally well here. 

The most serious trouble we have to contend with here, is not 
the cold winter, but it is the open winter, with its continually freez- 
ing and thawing that does the damage. For that reason, it pays 
well to protect a little, even such plants as arB considered hardy. 

Then we have a good many half-hardy shrubs and plants which 
with very little attention will greatly repay the grower for his 
trouble. 

SHRUBS. 

Amelanchier Botryapium and A. vulgaris are both deserving 
of a place. 

Amelanchier nana and A. campestris are both a little tend- 
er, but if planted in sheltered places will need no protection. 

Aralia Manshnrica^ {Angelica tree) will freeze down unless 
protected, but will sprout from the roots again. It is a plant of a 
very striking appearance and should be used more. 

Berberis Canadensis^ B. buxifolia, B^ microphylla, B, serrata, 

B, vulgaris, B, purpurea and B. Thunhergii, will sometimes top- 
freeze a little, but are valuable for shrubberies. 

Caragana. C, altagana, C. arhorescmSt C. grandiflora and 

C. nana, should be cultivated, and as they are Siberian kinds they 
are certainly hardy; C. arborescens, peiidula, and C pygmea, form 
fine weeping trees when grafted on arborescens. Propagated 
easily from seeds. 

Cornus^ (Dogwood) aZ6a, C, Siberica and C. Mascula are perfect- 
ly hardy and their red bark looks bright in Winter time. Their 
sub-species Mascula and Siberica variegata with their silver vari- 
egated leaves are some of our most striking shrubs. 

Corylus (Filbert) avelkina, atropurpurea, is a little tender but 
has a very contrasting foliage. 

Cydonia (Quince) Japonica is tender but when protected will 
flower well. 
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Detitssla^ cretiaki^ ft. pL and D. scabra will sometimes top- 
freeze a little, but should be found in every collection. 

Dicryilla ( VYeigelia). The same may be said of this family as 
the deut^iias. 

Eleagnus argentea^ haa silvery foliage and gives a fine contrast 
in gt'ouping with other Bhrabs. 

Enonymiis Earopeus^ (strawberry or spindle tree) is perfectly 
hardy, and has a fine appearance during fall. E. Nanus forms nice 
weeping trees when grafted on Europeus. 

Hydrangea, panienlata var* grandiflora^ is perfectly hardy and 
should not be missed for any reason. H, Otdksa, H. Thomas 
Hogg and H. sieinUs may also be grown out of doors if pro- 
tected with acoveriDg of leaves. 

Mahonia aquifalia^ being an evergreen shrub with dark, shining 
leaves and blue berries it is quite an acquisition and should be 
found in every collection. The leaves are used a good deal in the 
old country for wreathing and green, during winter. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckle) apigena, L. coerulea, L, Ledebourii 
L Tataricaj etc, are hardy, 

Philadelphiis (Mock Orange) P. coronarius and P. coronarius 
fl. pi, will Bometimes top-freeze, but P. grandiflorus seems to be 
perfectly hardy; if planted in poor soil there is less danger of 
their being frozen. 

Bibes^ ( Currants,) aureum with yellow flowers, is hardy and R. 
Banguineum, with red flowers, is fin^ but tender, and should be 
planted in sheltered places. 

Rnbns odoratus with large rose colored flowers, is very 
sweet scented, and should be grown. 

Sambueus^ (Eidei ) nigra with black berries and white flowers, 
and its sub species S. argentea, S. variegata, S, laciniata 8. heter^ 
ophifllay and fol. hiieis, will sometimes freeze, but sprout out again 
S. Eacemosa a variety with yellow flowers and red berries, is 
hardier. 

Salix (Willows.) This large family is very desirable. Most 
are very rapid growers; they may be utilized in places where some 
object needs to be hidden, and also in wet places where nothing 
else will grow, and to fill out places in shrubberies between some 
slow growing binds* S. AmygdalUnaj 8. Americana, pendula 
and S. laurifolia and S^ vUtellina, (aurea) are among the best. 

Spirea^ (Meadow Sweet ) Of this large family I will especially 
recommend (or general culture, 8, ariafoUa, 8. callosa rubra, 
S. corymbosat S. eraias(ji^olia, 8, Douglasi, 8, opulifolia aurea, 
S. salicifoUa, S. mrbifoka and 8. ulmifolia, with many more 
equally as good. 

Symphoricarpus, (Waxberry)S. racemosws and iS. vulgaris are 
showy in the fall time on account of their berries. 

Syringa (Lilac.) Of this family 8, Josikea, 8. Persica, S. vuU 

faris and S. vulgaris alba are mostly grown, but many of the 
Vench varieties are very beautiful and should be introduced. 
Tibnrnum (Snowball.) Of these. V. lantanoides, V. opulus, 
and F. opuhts sierilis, are considerably used, and there are some 
newer Japan varieties which should be tried. 
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B0B6B. As there are really verv few roses that are deeirable 
which can be called perfectly hardy, I rather class them as half- 
hardy, and as such, the hybrid roses, together with a few moss and 
Bengal roses will be the best to grow; but as this sabject has al- 
ready teiken more space than I intended, I will close with a bope 
that the experiment stations and the city parks will do as mnoh 
as possible towards introducing more new varieties than we have. 

HERBACEOUS FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE PLANTS. 

Although many of this class are perfectly hardy it i^ safest to 
f^ve all of them a slight Winter protection of leaves or straw. 

Achillea^ millefolium rubrum, with red flowers, blooms from 
June to August, and A, ptarmicafl, pi with double white flowers 
during August, they are very good for cut flowers. 

Aeoititnm Napellus and A, Caltfornicus, with blue flowers, 
Napt'UiiS blooms during June and Ualifornicus during fall. 

Althaea rosea fl. pi. (Hollyhock) should be treated as abieni- 
nal plant, as itofen dies the second winter; New plants from seed 
should be planted in August every year, in the place where they 
are to bloom; they are best protected by boxes, pots, etc., to avoid 
too much moisture for the crowns. 

Astilbe Japonica (Spiiea Jap.) is fine for edging, with white 
flowere in June. Late frosts will often kill the flower buds, they 
should for that reason be kept dormant as long as possible in spring. 
Campanula^ (Bell flower.) Most of this family are biennial, 
and should be treated same as Hollyhocks. Medium is especially 
fine with both single and double blue and white flowers during 
July- 

Delphinium, (Larkspur.) Of this D.formosiun is mostly grown 
but there are a great many more equally good varieties It has blue 
flowers during June and July. After the first crop is through 
bloeaoming it should be cut down, then a second crop will bloom 
during fall. 

Diaiithns^&ar&a/iis, D.Chinensis and D.plumar'ms^ are all hardy. 
plumarias is fine for edging. 

Dielytra (Dicentra) spectabilis. Clumps of this on the lawn 
look very attractive during May and June. 

Funkia^ (I^ay Ijily) grandiflora, with a number of varieties, 
with variegated leaves, are all very attractive plants, they bloom 
during June and July. 

Gypt^ophila^ paniculata, has small white flowers during Julyj 
the flowers may be dried for use during the winter time^valuable 
for floriatB. 

Heliaiithns (Sun flower) muUiflorus Jt pi Blooms during 
August and in fall; needs protection during open Winters, 

Hemerocallls (Day lily,) fulva, H. flava, etc. Bloom during 
June and July; showy. 

Heraclenm Gigantenm, has large showy leaves and small 
white flowers in large trusses; Planted singly on the lawns it gives 
a tropical effect. 

Ins. All of this large family are very desirable, they bloom 
during June, except I. pumila which blooms in May. 
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Lathy r US (Perenial sweet pea) laiifoliu^ albuSt with ^ white 
flowers and JO. grandifioms, with rose- colored flowers. BIoqihb from 
June to September. Valuable for florista and amateurs. 

Lychnis Chaleedonica, L. fulgens, L. (jrandiflora etc., are all 

showy, they bloom during July and August 

Myosotis (Forget-me-not) AlpesiriSj M. Victoria and M. dis- 
-siiiitorai are fine for edging; they bloom during May. 

Papaver ( Poppy) hraceahim and orientalet have very ahowy 
Bcarlet flowers, bloom iu June; P. nudicmili has yellow flowers, 
bloom B all summer , should be treated as a bieiiinal. 

Faeonia ^£he muian or tree paeonia b\io\i\^ be protected; the 
Herbaceous prieonies shoidd be found iu every yard, ; Bloom 
during May. 

Phlox deonssaia and its hybrids are some of the most desire- 
able plants in cultivation. There are now hundreds of varieties, 
and most all colors. Blooms during July and in fall. 

Primnla ( Primrose, ) elafor is hardy, and I believe P. 
'QcauliSi P. verts and corhisoides are equally so. They bloom 
during May. 

Spiraea ulmaria jl. pi. Blooms in June. 

Statice laiifolia and undidata, these bloom during August 
■and September; the flowers may be dried and used as immortelles. 

Yucca ( Spanish Bayonet * jilainenfosa, is hardy, but will look 
fresher in spring if slightly covered. 

The perennial plants have not received the attention they de- 
serve. The cost in the first place is very little above green house 
plants for bedding, and they have the advantage of lasting for a 
number of years, and some of them increase very rapidly. By se- 
lection a bed of pereubiala may be had in bloom from early Spring 
till late in fall 

BULBS. 

Most all of these need some prolectiou and they should be taken 
np and replaced at least once every three years. 

Liiium attrahnn is a little uncertain; will sometimes do well 
for several years and then suddenly fail. The same may be said 
about thei, latwefoUuHU 

Candidum. The white lily is quite hardy but should be pro- 
tected from starting to early in spring. 

Tigrinnni is quite hardy. 

Frittillaria aurea imperudis, (Croivn Imperial) is hardy. All 
lilies should be planted early in the fall that they may have time 
to root before winter. 

Crocus is nice for edging and increases rapidly, 

Hyacinthsi and Tulips, these need good covering; they should 
be taken up when their leaves have turned yellow, and dried in 
a coolj airy place and replanted in October. 

If planted iu beds used for other plants during summer, they 
may be taken up carefully after they are through blooming and 
be heeled in in a shady place and given a good soaking. 

In August they should be taken up and dried, when they will 
usually be found good for planting again. The young bulbs may 
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be planted out separately and, will in time, make jost as good bnlbs^ 
as can be bought. 

Hyacinths treated this way I have found to flower earlier and 
more surely than imported bulbs. 

DISCUSSION. 

President Elliot. I would like to enquire of Mr, Grimes if he 
has had any experience in growing our native shrubs taken froin 
the timber. 

Mr. Grimes. I have not. 

President Elliot I would enquire if there is anyone here who 
has? 

Mr. Barrett. You mean those that bear fruit and flowers. I. 
have taken the gooseberry but as yet it has not done much. I have 
also the native dewberry. I am selecting some good specimens 
and testing them and they are proving a success. I anticipate 
that those I have selected and am growing will prove ae good as 
any of our cultivated varieties. I have also the Buffalo Berry 
which I am developing on a small scale and it has promised suc- 
cess. The Buffalo Berry grows native on the shores of our rivers 
and is quite prolific. 

President Elliot. Is Mr. Dartt doing anything in the line of se- 
lecting native shrubs, and doing anything with them? 

Mr. Dartt. I have just commenced, and expect to make that a 
leading feature. At least I am going to collect all I can of the 
native shrubs. 

Prof. Green. We are making a collection as complete eb we can 
of everything that is desirable that can be cultivated here. I would 
speak about the Buffalo Berry as being a very beautiful ornamental 
shrub and one of the finest that grows in this climate; it is per- 
fectly hardy. I would also speak about the Sand Cherry as being 
a very ornamental shrub for grouping at a distance. It is per- 
fectly hardy always pleasant to the eye and will grow in very 
dry situations. 

Prof. Pendergast. Several years ago I went into the woods and 
took up about twenty or thirty young tree cranberrieSj and for 
quite a number of years they were the most satisfactory ehrub I 
had. In flowering time, they were a most perfect blaze of splendor 
and completely covered with bloom that part of the garden in which 
they were. Later in the year, when laden with berries they were 
very attractive. There is something peculiar about our soil. It 
was once the bottom of a lake and now there is about a foot of soil 
on the surface; clam-shells, and such things showing the origin of 
the soil. I think in any other part of the country but that they 
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would live for many years, but they died out with me after they 
were well started. 

Mrs. BonniwelL We had bought a good many plants of goose- 
berries but they seemed not to do very well, and we went out into 
the woods, and gathered a lot of plants and cultivated them, and 
we found they were much larger and not so sour as those we had 
bought. Then we took up a lot of those highbush cranberries, set 
them out, and I must say they are very ornamental in the Spring, 
and also in the FalL 

Mr, Pond* I don't know as I am acquainted with what they call 
Band cherries. I have tried to raise what they call sand cherries, 
but I never succeeded in getting any fruit. 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr, President I wish to say a word about those 
sand cherries that may be helpful to our friends here. It is prob- 
able that a mixing of different varieties of the same species of 
Baud cherries, may be necessary to make it do well in different 
Bituatioos, I have watched this shrub wherever I have had an op- 
portunity in South Dakota, and I found that, as has been reported 
in Minnesota, in places it is not bearing; but I also saw it bearing 
heavily both ou light soils, and on heavy soils. My impression is 
(although 1 could not substantiate it by actual facts to any great 
extent), that where you find the sand cherry growing thriftily and 
not bearing well, it is because it lacks some other sand cherry 
bush neat it to fertilize its bl^jssoms. If you can get plants from 
different localities, or if you have a chance to observe them, and 
get plants that have a slight variation and get them mixed up, you 
will have no difficulty in making them bear. When it does bear, 
it bears very abundently. I do not know of any fruit that will 
bear as many pouuds oE fruit for the size of plant. It is an annual 
bearer also. 

Mr, Day. The sand berries grow wild on the prairies, where 
I live. I will give a little experience. I once bought some trees 
that they called the rocky mountain cherries, for which I gave 
seventy-five cents apiece. I planted them and intwoor three years 
they bore profusely very nice large berries. 

Mr, Sampson, I would like to draw some information in re- 
gard to the high bush blueberry. As I understand, from what 
I have heard, the ordinary blueberry will not bear cultivation, but 
I have heard that the high bush berry will stand cultivation, 
and on this point I would like to gain some information. 

Mr. Darttv I had some sent to me last spring from Wisconsin 
woods and I set them out, but unfortunately the drought killed 
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them. I expect to get more, and hope after awhile to know more 
about them than I dq now. 

President Elliot. About three years ago, I had Bome of them 
sent to me. I tried to raise them but they proved a failure. 

A Member. I notice about the lakes here, a shrub that we call 
the Juneberry. I have seen that in some places, where they 
were very much finer than any high blueberry that I ever saw* 

President Elliot. In the early days when fruit was very scarce, 
when we did not have very many cultivated fruits in our gardens, 
of course we were looking around pretty closely for any thing out 
of naturals orchard that we could appropriate and there were some 
sections around the lakes where we could go and gather blue- 
berries by the pailful, but when we tried to cultivate them we did 
not meet with success. I think nothing can be done with them 
unless you happen to get some that are a remove from the native 
variety. If you can cross-fertilize them with something else per- 
haps you may succeed, but to attempt to count much on them jiiat 
in their native state is not wise. 

Col. Stevens. In reference to the sand cherry^ I think it can 
be cultivated. The blueberry, I know, can be. Any species of 
blueberry that we have, whortleberries, or whatever you call them, 
can be cultivated and successfully cultivated. That I know. The 
sand cherry, I have not had so much experience with, but the 
whortleberry, the blueberry, and the huckleberry can all be culti- 
vated. 

Mr. Barrett. The native sand cherry is a great bearer and will 
bear bo heavily, that the limbs will hang down on the ground, and 
I find it the most hardy and prolific shrub I have. It is a native 
plant. To say that they cannot be grown, is against the grain of 
my experience. I can recommend it in our section of countryj 
our farmers are producing it, because they cannot grow any other 
cherry with any degree of success. I want President Elliot to 
defend himself more emphatically or to take back what he said. I 
failed on the blueberry; I wish we could make it a auoceas. If 
anyone can instruct me so that I can report to my friends how to 
manage it I will try again. 

Mr. Grimes. Ton raise too many boys and too tew plume, — not 
enough to go ar jund. 

President Elliot. Now, I stated a fact as far as I am concerned, 
that I have had no success with it, but I do not want you to accept 
what I have done as conclusive. Let each one take hold of this 
matter and try to do something. I think here is a wide field for 
investigation, not only with the sand cherry but with dozens of 
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other plants that I think we ought to cultivate, and Bee if we can- 
not im proye on them* 

A Member. Do we underataDd that the gentleman that site up 
there by the table has succeaa fully cultivated the eand cherry ? 

Mr, Barrett Yes. 

A Member, I think it would be a good time to get up and tell 
the society how he did it 

Mr, Barratt. Why, I b imply treated it as I did my other pi ante. 
I have learned by hard knocks bow to take care of my plants, in 
the Weat I cannot do in the Weet as I n^ed to in the East. I took 
special pain a to aee that the ground was in special condition, by 
deep plowing. My ground had been cultivated before I put them 
in. I raised wheat and potatoes on the ground and pnlverized the 
soil J and then these plants were shipped to me in a freah, excellent 
condition, early in the spring. I planted them deep, and dreaaed 
the aoil around them as we do with our other plants. I did 
not mulch them, I do not think I lost one per cent of all I 
planted. The antagonism I have had to overcome, is with rabbits; 
for they, as well as boys, have a great affinity for them — ^that is, 
they eat off the bark. The sand cherry is a very harder plant, and 
bears excellent cherries. The root of this plant can be used for 
grafting purposes for other varieties of cherries. It is very * 
healthy. 

A Member. What is the quality of the fruit? 

Mr* Barrett. It is not equal to some of our cherries, but it has 
a slightly acid flavor, and is an excellent fruit for various purposes. 

Mr, F. G, Gould, of Excelsior, being called upon, spoke very 
entertaingly of the beet methods of building and heating greeu- 
housesr after which the following paper was read: 



GREENHOUSES AND HOT-BEDS. 
By Guai Malmquisit of MintwapoUs. 

To properly treat of thia aubject» it will be necessary to give a 
short history of greenhouse construction ae it was formerly used, 
in order to get an understanding of the improvements made. 

With the advancement of civilization and culture, the taste for 
flowers and plants for home adornment is increased. In the olden 
time, only kings and rich landlords employed gardeners and flor- 
ists. In the true meaning of the word, it is only a recently added 
branch of horticulture. 

The first greenhouses built, were only structures erected for 
storing of such plants as laurels, figs, myrtle, oranges and 
lemon, etc., grown in tubs for ornamentation of lawn during sum- 
mer, and were not intended for growing purposes. Consequently 
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light was not SO much of a necessity as it is nonr. Later on, a 
short slanting roof was added, a style which could be seen in old 
oonntry places, in Europe, only fifteen or twenty years ago; but 
the increasing demand for flowers and fraits during winter, made 
it necessary for the culivator to devise other straetaree more 
adapted for cultivation of the desired plants. The shape of green - 
boasea was then altered, the high standing windows were made 
lower, and it was found that blooming and soft wooded plants did 
best when placed as near the glass as possible^ and the slanting 
roof was made longer to give more light, and to admit as mucli 
sunlight as possible. 

Usually the houses were what is termed "lean-to" houses, or the 
slanting roof leaning against a high back wall. Such houses wera 
used a good deal for forcing fruits, as well as flowers, grapes, 
peaches, apricots, flgs, pineapples and strawberries being mostly 
grown. For heating, flues built of brick were introduced and in 
the fruit houses, trenches were fiilled with fresh manure which 
gave heat ana moisture enough to swell the bads and afterwards 
the flaes were used. Such houses are use! a goo:l deal yet in the 
Northern part of Europe with good success. 

The taste for plants and flowers still increasing, this kind of 
house did not long fill the bill. So houses with a glass roof on 
both sides twere constructed, and hot water was introduced for 
heating. Although hot water was vastly superior ti flaeSj it did 
not give entire satisfaction, especially in large establishments 
' where many boilers were needed. So something better was looked 
for. Subsequently steam was introduced — something like ten 
years ago — and after many failures it is now recognized as the 
best medium for heating greenhouses— especially so, for large es- 
tablishments. The advantage steam has over the hot water sys- 
tem is the ease with which it can be handled; the temperature in 
the houses can be raised or lowered with but little trouble, and 
one good boiler can do the work of four or five hot water boilers 
which means time saved for the fireman. The two houses may be 
built of any desired length— in some instances they have been 
built 250 feet long. While with the hot water system they cannot 
much exceed 70 feet in length in order to have good circalation. 

The best style of houses for all purposes, now built are three- 
quarter lean-to houses (so-called) being usually from 18 to 25 feet 
in width, the long side facing South, with only 6 to 8 feet glass 
roof facing North. 

Such houses as are just mentioned, are now taking the place of 
hotbeds; the same as has been said about flowers, being also true 
about vegetables and fruits. Lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes^ etc., 
etc., are, with the iocreasiog wealth of the population, fast becom- 
ing necessities, for a good table, even in winter time. 

The old style of hotbeds made from stable manure are so trou- 
blesome, and pait of the winter impossible, to handle, that the in- 
troduction of houses for vegetable forcing will soon be universaL 
As yet I believe only lettuce, cucumbers and radishes have been 
grown here in such houses, but the field is open for the inti*oduc- 
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tioB of other tbings sach as string beans, canliilowers, melons, 
tomatoes, etc. Tomatoes, I believe, would be a profitable thing to 
grow io wintertime. They may, if properly handled, be had ripe 
duriDg the whole winter. For such purposes I would advise 
propagating by cuttings; a method which I believe would also be 
protitable for early field culture, as such plants will set fruit when 
oDly a few inches high. 1 have had plants in 6 inch pots only 18 
inches high with half a dozen nice fruit on. 

It might be a little early yet to start, on an extensive scale, grow- 
ing BQch things; but the time will surely come when a ready sale 
will be found. Also for forcing strawberries, greenhouses will be 
Qgeful for the market gardener. It may be claimed that strawber- 
ries are imported so early from the Southern States that it would 
not pay to force them here; but I am sure we will soon have the 
time here, when people will be found willing to pay even ten times 
more for good home giown berries, than for the imported tasteless 

8tTlff. 

The cold frames are also useful for many purposes, as wintering 
over half-hardy plants, such as carnations, violets, pacsies, etc., 
and for vegetable plants during spring. 

A frame planted with early strawberries and covered with sashes 
in March, willj with little trouble give ripe fruit at least two weeks 
earlier than field grown plants. 

After the two foregoing papers were read, there was considerable 
discuBsion as to the relative merits of the different methods of 
greenhouse heating. Prof. Green was then called upon to sum up 
the matter » and spoke substantially as follows: 



GREENHOUSE HEATING. 

By Samuel B Green, of St. Anthony Park- 

For some years now, the advocates of steam heating and the ad- 
vocates of hot water heating have been fighting each other like 
cats and dogs. 

There is nmeh need of careful experimenting in order to settle 
the comparative merits of the two systems. 

As yet I know of only one exact experiment, having in view the 
settlement of this much mooted question. That was carried on 
last winter in Amherst^ Massachusetts, in the following way: Two 
hnuses each fifty feet long and eighteen feet wide, and as nearly 
alike ae could be made, were built running north and south, on 
the west side of a hill One house was piped for steam, and the 
other was piped for hot water heating, each heating plant being 
put in after the most approved manner. The boilers were alike in 
both houses. The records of temperatures in the houses, and of 
coal consumed by each boiler, during January and February, were 
carefully kept, and at the end of the period it was found that the 
house heated by steam averaged two degrees colder than the house 
heated by water, and it had burned out 500 pounds more of coal in 
t^o moDths. This* together with other experience, confirms me 
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in the belief that for small greeDbouses, a hot water heating plant 
18 more economical than a steam plant. 

However, this experiment does not prove that hot water is as 
good as steam for large establishments. I have no carefully eon- 
dncted experiment to refer to, because none have been tried to test 
the relative merits of these two systems on a large scale; but I am 
of the opinion, from what I have seen, that the best ejetem of heat- 
ing for a large place, is one arranged so that eteam or hot water 
may be used in the pipes as seems best la ooid weather, the 
pipes may be filled with steam, while towards spring tLey may be 
filled with water. Such a plan has been found very satisfactory in 
practice* 

Where steam is used, the boiler should be so large that by a 
pressure of not over six pounds, all the houses are warmed in the 
coldest weather. 

Nowj such complete heating plants as my friend, Mr. Gould, and 
myself have referred to, are expensive; and many beginners in the " 
greenhouse business, hesitate at the outset about putting eo much 
money into what is a doubtful experiment for thara. I thoroughly 
believe that, if a man has had experience, so that be is conversant 
with the details of his business, it is proper for him to start in 
with an expensive heating plant and houses. But if he is just 
feeling his way along, and does not want to risk much, I am just 
old fashioned enough to recommend that he commence with a 
house made of hot- bed sash, and heated with a good brick fine. A 
good brick flue is very cheaply built, and will do moet excellent 
service as a heater. We have with us to-day a young man who 
has aided his father in building a greenhouse 1^ feet long and 
20 feet wide, that when all finished and ready for use, only cost 
them S400. They have used their house for several winters, and 
duidng the cold months, take off four crops of lettuce. They have 
made that house pay them well. 

Mr. K. Mackintosh, then gave a description of his fathers green- 
house substantially as follows: 



A CHEAP GEEENHOUSE. 

By Rodger Mackintosh of Lnngdon, 

The green house that I have been called upon to describe is one 
hundred feet long and twenty feet wide, with a furnace room at the 
West end, twelve by twenty. ( Fig. 2). The house is built of wood ; 
the posts are oak, four or five inches in diameter. They are placed 
a few feet in the ground, and at every joint of the sash. The walls 
art» made of fencing, the first tier nailed on the outside of the 
posts; then a layer of tarred paper, held in place by inch strips 
nailed on each post. This forms a dead air space when the outer 
boards are nailed on. 

The sash are six feet seven inches long by three feet ten inches 
wide; made of one and three-fourths inch material, with glass aeven 
by nine. These are larger than the common hot bed sasbj so that they 
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will span a twenty foot house. Every third one of the upper row^ is 
left unnailed to use as ventilator. The sashes are sapported by two 
purliDs, one at each lap, and are stayed with a 2xi inch post. (lU 




K Fi^. 1). These also eerve to hold the center bench » and at every 
otber joint of the sash two by four inch rafters are placed. (D. D- 
D, Fig. 1). The posts that support the outside benches C» 0., are 
Hmall oak saplings driven into the ground. On these posts, two 
by four inch pieces are nailed to support the bench. On them are 
put the bottom boards one-half inch apart. The soil is about £ve 
inches deep in the benches. 

This house is heated by a furnace and flue. The furnace is six 
feet by four feet, outside measure* It is built at the West end of 
the house, with about one-third of it in the furnace room. (Fig, 2). 
The top of the furnace is a little below the level of the bottom of 
the house, so that the flue A, rises abruptly at first, but still allows 
s gentle rise along its entire length, the return flue B, comes on 
top of the furnace and enters the chimney which is on the f urnaca 

This furnace is made large so that vpe may burn old grubs, roots, 
etc,, which is the only fuel wp use, and its walls are eight inches 
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thick with a layer of fire bricks inside of them, (these fire brick 
extend along the flue about twelve feet). The rest of the flues 
are made of common hard brick in this way: — A layer of 
brick is put on the ground a foot wide to serve as a foundation. 
On each side of this a tier of four bricks set on their edges 
are placed. These are drawn together at the top enough, to 
allow one brick to cover the flue. Before the top brick is put on, 
the inside of the flue is covered with mortar to act as an extra 
preventive against the escape of any gas or smoke. Then the top 
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Ib put on and covered with mortar. This makes a very good heat- 
ing apparatus for a very small sum of money. 

This green house was built as cheaply as passible bo that in case 
it did not pay we could easily tear it down without much loss, and 
the Bashes could be used for hot beds. 

The cost of the above structure was not over $400. All the 
boards used were taken from the fences that were on the farm, so 
there was not a very heavy out-lay for lumber. Unless a person 
had the same material as we had probably the house would oost 
him more. 

The following paper was then read: 

PANSY CULTUEE. 
By William Toole, of Baraboo, Wis. 

When sowing pansies, we must give them as much care as we 
should other small seeds, to guard against burying or drying 
them. The seed-bed should be rich and fine, without any coarse 
manure. 

After the surface has been pressed smooth with a piece of board, 
shallow furrows about one-sixteenth of an inch deep and two inches 
apart, may be made, with the sharpened edge of a piece of lath, or 
other thin piece of wood. The covering soil may be sifted on, or 
spread over with the fiugers. We have found nothing better than 
common sheeting for shading small seeds until they come up, or 
small plants, of any kind, which have just been transplanted. There 
are bo many kinds of plants which do better if they are started in a 
nursery bed and then transplanted, that it is worth while to have a 
number of cloth frames on hand, ready for use, they may be made as 
follows. Take two laths, full length, and lay one on top of the other, 
withtLe ends of each projecting the width of a lath beyond the other^ 
and fasten them together with wire lath nails. Two of such as 
these are needed for the sides, and two other such, from three- foot 
pieces of lath, are needed for the ends of each frame. Fasten at 
the corners, and tack the sheeting taut. With several of these 
frames over a bed running east and west, having a six inch board 
on edge along the front, and a ten or twelve inch board at the back, 
to support the covers, you are better provided for success with 
most flower seeds than if you had a hot- bed or cold frame. 

The young plants should not be kept too close after they come 
upj and if the weather is not too dry the shading may soon be kept 
off entirely. Water the seed bed by sprinkling after they are 
sown, and as often as necessary to prevent drying. The seeds are 
from ten to twenty days in coming up, and once drying, through 
neglect, in that time, may kill them. Florists make a mistake in 
sowing under glass in July and August, when the weather in too 
hot for such covering. The plants should be transplanted, from 
the seed bed, before they crowd each other, causing slender growth, 
and it is often worth while to plant in a nursery bed, transplanting 
again as soon as a good stock of white feeding roots has formed. 
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For a good lat^ Sommer and fall sboiv^, plaot the seeds id suoh beds 
as described out of doors^ aa soon as any kind of gardeaiog can 
safely be done, light frosts will not hurt the plants. These plants 
may be in the garden by the middle of June and blooming early 
in July, but it is better to keep all flowers off until plants are done 
branching and strong- No seed pods should form before the end 
of August, and none at any time if best flowering results are de^ 
sired. For spring blooming plants, seeds may be sown from mid- 
dle of July to end of August and south of Minnesota still later. 
The earliest plants may be set in September where they are to 
stay, covering with a little brush and leaves for winter protection. 
If the plants are in rows^ a still better protection for these, as well 
as sweet williams, pinks, hardy primulas and the like, is to cover 
the rows with an inverted V-shaped trough, and throw some litter 
over this. If intended for spring sales these and later ones may be 
protected in cold frames, with a covering of boards instead of glass. 
Glass stimulates too much growth when the plants should rest 
For the trade seeds may also be sown iu the greenhouse from early 
in January to middle of February, transplanting when necessary^ 
and putting in cold frame ae soon as practicable. Early plants 
may be started in the house if care is taken to keep them robust 
and stocky until they can be got out of doors. For winter blooming 
in house or green house^ the plants from July sown seeds are best^ 
and they must be well established in their winter quarters in good 
season. Old plants will not give satisfaction for winter flowers; 
but spring sown plants could be kept back for the purpose. Doubt- 
less the very best soil for pansies would be au old, loamy, June 
grass pasture turned under the Summer previous, with a coating of 
well rotted manure worked in, and the soil frequently loosened 
before setting out the plants. The next best soil would be a clover 
pasture with like management. In the permanent flower garden 
we do not expect to turn under green crops but a bed of clover or 
rye would make a fine show eren in the lawn, and be as useful for 
renovating as on the farm. But all that is needed for success is a 
6oiK not extremely sandy or clayey, with a good mixture of fine 
black manure. A south slope on the south of buildings is too hot, 
and the shade of trees is like tall weeds. Frequent cultivations 
with hoe or rake should be given, never allowing a crust to form 
after either rain or watering. No one point in pansy culture is 
more important than frequently mellowing the soiL 

When transplanting if the soil leaves the roots too freely while 
taking up, they should be sprinkled with water and fresh soil 
thrown over them. The same treatment is good for plants of any 
kind received by mail or express. The amount of shading and 
watering necessary depends on the weather, often neither being 
necessary, Pansies are easily propagated from cuttings, layers or 
with old plants from divisions of roots^ but such trouble is not 
worth while with any kind of plants which are easily raised from 
Beeds, excepting when we have some particular flower which we 
wish to reproduce true to markings and color. If we make any 
progress in improving varieties^ or in creating new ones, it must 
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be done through the seeds. Such is the tendency of paDsies to 
mis and vary, there is no need of cfgbb fertiliziEg k» get Bomething 
new. The greatest trouble is to get the breeding fixed or estab- 
liBhed after saving seeds from somethitig new. There is al&o a 
tendency to reversion, and if our eelection for something new is a 
wide departure from common types we may feel sure that a large 
proportion of plants from our first savioga will not be of the var- 
iety we desire. One can easily tell with one season a trial of a new 
variety what strains it was selected from. 

In gathering seeds we must not pick them when too green, nor 
delay until they are scattered from the pods. Just before ripening 
the pod stems, which have been lite a ehepherd's crook, will 
straighten out and the divisions of the pod where they will separate 
in ripening will become hard like the rest of the pod. The seeds 
must not dry in an open vessel or they will scatter. Paper bags 
will answer for small quantities but care is needed in damp 
weather to prevent moulding. 

Varieiies^ 

We are sometimes asked about the difference between Eagliah 
Prench, German and American pansies. That question is not so 
easily answered as a few years ago, because the growers of different 
countries soon adopt whatever is new from abroad* But in a gen- 
eral way we may answer as follows: English pansies are good 
robust growers of the old fashioned "face pansy'' style, of good 
size, form and substance. French pansies are often not of as good 
form as the English or German, but some varieties have flowers of 
the largest size, and some have, beautiful^ curious, and even gro- 
tesque markings. Trimardeau, Gassier and Odier include the best 
of the French varieties. The German pansies when received from 
careful growers include some of the best we have of solid colors, 
the flowers are of good form, and colors and plants bear our cli- 
mate better than other foreign kinds. Some of our poorest and 
cheapest seeds also come from German bouses. We can scarcely 
be said yet to have a distinct American class of pansies established. 
American customers indicate a preference for solid colors and 
fancy- edged varieties, and while the French class is selected from 
catalogue descriptions very few persons give them the preference 
on sight. When we consider Winter hardiness or withstanding 
summer heat established American strains are the beet, while the 
French varieties before mentioned bear our summer climate the 
poorest of any. For this reason they do best if started in the 
greenhouse for a short season of spring flowering. After a couple 
of seasons of American growth the Trimardeau bears our climate 
very well. 

We are often asked about Imperial German butterfly pansies 
and other fancy names. These are names chosen by the dealers 
and may indicate a particular selection and mixture of varieties^ 
or, as is often the case, there is little but the name to it. 
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QUESTION BOX. 

Q. la it not advisable for this society to recommend a horti- 
cultural to Superintendeat Gregg, who would aid in that good 
work in the farm institnte? 

This question brought out a good deal of discussion as to the 
opportanitiea for disseminating horticultural information at the 
farmer's institute. The opinions expressed were in favor o£ an 
increase of the time no wr devoted to this purpose. The good work 
of the iostitatej and Superintendent Gregg's management of them, 
received the highest endorsement. 

Mr. Somerville then spoke as follows: 

This work is not going to be accomplished by flowery speeches, 
nor will it be accomplished in one or two years. A gootl man 
sent out as a misionary can always And some leading man whom 
he can get interested; let him go to that individual and 
show him the necessity of planting trees around his house to beau- 
tify his home and give protection for his stock. Let such a man 
go out to do this work even if you have to furnish him with trees 
at a low price to start him. If this is done you well see the in- 
flaence of his work spreading out in all that neighborhood in a 
short time. 

Out at Sleepy Eye I have a son who is a lawyer. It was supposed 
there could not be any evergreen trees grown in that neighborhood. 
They had tried evergreens that they had bought from peddlers, 
and they were perfectly disgusted and said there was no use in try- 
ing to grow them. I told my son, I was going to take out some 
trees and surround his lot. He said, they wouldn't grow. I said, 
we would try them. 80 I took out about forty trees and set them 
out. In a very few years those evergreens had made a fine lot of 
trees, perhaps ten or fifteen feet high and are now all alive. The 
result is that nearly everybody around there now wants trees. 
There was hardly a tree growing in that community when I set 
these out There has to be a starting point and we must get some 
man to make the first start. In my town, where I live, there was 
hardly an evergreen to be seen until I started growing them^ and 
now it is difficult to find a farm that has no evergreens upon it. 

Mr, Gray. I move that the question of recommending a man to 
attend to the horticultural interests of the state at the farmer's 
institutes be refered to the executive committee of this society 
with power to act. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr, Latham then announced that lunch was ready. 
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President Elliot Before we adjoarn to the room below, I wish 
to say that we haye a gentleman with ns that we have never met 
before in our conventions and whom we wonld like to have coixie 
forward so that we can give him a more formal introduction. I 
refer to Prof. McLain. 

Prof. McLain then came forward and said: 

I don't know of anything to say to the members at the present 
time. I have consented to talk to yoa this evening on the etruct- 
ure and business of keeping bees and have come prepared to do 
BO- I have not very much strength as I am just recorering frona 
la grippe, but I will endeavor to do the beat I can, this evening. 
I shall be pleased to meet you, each one, individually, and make 
your acquaintance. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
JANUARY 23. 1890. 
After partaking of the excellent lunch which had been prepared 
through the kindness of the ladies of Excelsior, the meeting was 
called to order by President Elliot, 

President Elliot. We have with us to-day a few friends from 
the farm school and I would like Dr. Perkins to say a few words 
to them. 

REMAEKS BY DR. PERKfNBi OF EXCEL8I0B. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen and boys: I say '"boys" 
advisedly, for the most endearing term of my life has been "boys"^ 
comrades with whom I associated during the war, and who 
stood shoulder to shoulder with mBy and as I have formed 
the acquaintance of those great men here to-day, I have been al- 
most tempted to say "boys** to them, 

I was thinking a little while ago about the wonderful opportuni- 
ties that the boys of this present age have, — the golden days of 
youth. I can remember in my school days when the greatest 
requirement of the school teacher sought by the committe was to 
**whale/' or in other words to hold school. They went on the 
principle that there was no learning without *'licking/' aud the 
young man who graduated the best, at the close of the winter ses- 
sion, was the young man who had vigor enough to put the school 
teacher out of the window* My mind goes back to the old school 
house where the boys smothered out the fire in the stove, and 
where we whittled the ink- streaked desks. What little we did go 
to Bchoolj we went under the spur and the whip, because there 
was no such thing as sympathy then; and I have on my head to-day 
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the Bcar of a eat caused hj the teacher throwiog a ruler at another 
boy which struck me. I was over near the Univereity the other 
day and called at the home of one of the stndents, and when Willi© 
came in he went over into the corner and sittiog down began tap- 
ping on a little inetrnment and in a moment his tap was responded 
to. I found that he had a Morse telegraph instrument and was 
talking to one of hie comrades in another part of the city I men* 
tion thiB merely, as an illustration of the opportunities of the time 
in which yon live* You are naturally bound to absorb learning as 
it is introduced to you to-day. I say you are livinjr in golden days 
and have golden opportunities. Tou boys, surrounded by these 
opportunities^ ought to do ten times as much as the men have done 
who today are old men, and I believe you can do it with less labor 
I believe as I visit the schools which are so comfortably heated, 
with ventilation perfect and the air as fresh in the schoolroom as 
it is out of doors, and think of the opportunities and surroundings 
you have, that much must be expected of you because much is 
given unto you* Many of the men here have obtained whatever 
schooling they have got amid doubt and trouble; they have had to 
work for a living and they have had to study out this system of 
horticulture by hard knocks. You have heard to-day the results 
of green houses, etc , but these men have had this experience all 
to make and the rich experience they have had is laid before you* 

I say to you "God bless you." Set your standard as much 
higher than yoar father's as your father's was than theirs^ and I 
will close by saying aa the old Indian did to some students he was 
addressing "Go on, go on, go on." (Applause.) 

The President then called on Ool. J. H^ Stevens to say a few 
words. 

BEHABKS BY COL. J. H. STEVENS. 

I don't know as I c in add anything to what has been 
said by Dr. Perkins. The whole State is watching you with 
much interest as you are among the first that have ever attended a 
echool of this kind. In a few years more you are going to take 
our places here and I have no doubt that wnth the chaDces and 
opportunities you have, you will conduct the matters of life in a 
much better manner than we have been able to do. (Applause.) 

EEMARKS BY WM. SOMERVILLE, OF VIOLA. 

I truly feel incapable of saying anything of interest before 
Bach an intelligent company of young men as I see here 
before me today. Having had myself only the advantages 
of some thirteen days' schooling in my life you could 
not expect that I had very many of the advantages of 
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eduoation. The ByBtem of edncatioa employed m my ^cbool days 
iras to teaeti by tdlling the rules orer and over and '^beating'' them 
in. You young men live in a different age and have advantagee 
that we never enjoyed in the earlier days. Young men I am glad 
you have these opportunities, because it is well said that where 
there is intelligence there is do danger of drifting back into bar- 
barism. You are getting the theory of all that we know from our 
experience in regard to agriculture and horticulture, and you will 
readily see that you have advantages that we never enjoyed. 

Now, the first true principles in forming character are truthful - 
ncEB and honesty. These traits I trust you have all secured. These 
are essential to your future welfare and advancement. Whatever 
you undertake to do resolve to stick to it until you carry it through 
BuocessfuUy, remembering that there is always the uppermost seat 
to be reached. I feel happy to say that those who have striven for 
that have always reached the top rung of the ladder. While you 
young men have these advantages we are growing old, 1 have lived 
my three score and ten years. What I have learned has been by 
practice and experience, while you know more of theories perhaps, 
than 1 have learned dnring seventy years of practice- You are al* 
together in advance of where I am today. All I can eay to you is 
as Dr, Perkins saye, **go on/* There is a brighter day before you 
^nd who can tell but some of you young men may be future presi- 
dents of the United States, (Langhter and applause.) 

President Elliot, Mr. Dartt^ can you say a word of encourage- 
ment? 

REMARKS BY E, H. S* DARTT^ OF OWATONNA. 

Mr. President you say encouragement; I asaure you I 
would like to say very encouraging things. We see before us 
the sum and substance of the next generation. The young men of 
this age in twenty years from now, will be our nation. And it be- 
comes a matter of a great deal of importance to us what position 
these young men ehall take. Now, we see in the nation {at least I 
think I see) a nation that will follow principle rather than policy. 
It is said that nations as they grow older , grow stronger. If that 
is so, it depends upon the course you young men take whether our 
nation shall prove to be worse or better. If policy is followed, we 
cannot think that the welfare of the nation will be secured; but if 
principle is made the point, then we can feel secure; we can then 
feel safe that when we get through, the next generation will do 
better than we have done. 

There was one idea advanced here today that I rather deplored. 
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A gentleman intimated that it was not safe for our horticultural- 
ists that went out with the fanners' institute to telL the whoe 
Btraif^ht troth as it would be too discouragiug; and that we must 
blor it OTer, as it were, in order to make the people believe we are 
making progress. Now, it occurs to me that that was a wrong 
teachiug, I say the truth should be told fairly and squarely how- 
eyer unpleasant it may be, and I hope that all of you will go upon 
principle rather than policy ; that you will make truth f u In esb the 
rule of your liyes, and I think If you do that, whether you please 
the multitude or not^ you will please yourselves. 

BEMARKS BY J. T. GRIMES, OF MINNISAPOLIS. 

Toung men of the state agricultural school^ we are glad 
to meet you here today, but after all the wisdom that has been 
supplied by my predecessors who are all older and more 
experienced then myself it would be hardly ueceesary for me to 
add a word. I will only say this: That the world is making 
progress* When I was a boy it was thought that if a boy wasn*t 
snjart enough to be a lawyer or a preacher, or a doctor, he would 
perhaps do for a farmer. Now, you have placed yourselyes under 
the care of a very efficient teacher, one whom I have known a long 
time and who is capable of giving you good instruction in the 
right and proper direction. It is for you to receive the benefit of 
that instruction cheerfully at his hands. This is an age of pro- 
gress. I remember the time when the first steamboat was started, 
and when our freight cars were drawn by horses. We had no 
telegraph, we had no telephone, and a great many things we did 
not dream of at that time, art* now in use, and are things that we 
oaunot very well do without. Now, you are living, as one of my 
colleagues has said, in an age of knowledge, you are living in an 
age when you have all the benefit of tbe knowledge the world has 
acquired. And you have an opportunity now to improve that 
knowledge and make it your own. You will find it capital that 
will be of uBe to you in your future life- 
All I have to say further ie: ''Improve the opportunities 
you have." ( Applause. ) 

REMARKS OF J. S. HARRIS, LA CRESCENT. 

Mr. President and youug men of the state agricultural col- 
lege: It is hardly fair to call me up after these wise and 
eloquent men, that have just spoken, I am heartily glad 
to welcome you to participate in this meeting and to take leesons 
from the objects which are upon eshibition before ua. This 
horticultural society is one that I take a great deal of pride in; I 
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feel a deep interest in ite welfare, and I believe my name was first 
upon the roll of members. We have been working along in this 
line, but we old pioneers are beginuiDg to abow the trace of time. 
We are getting to dread stepping over the high places and prob- 
ably in a short time we will be among the number that will be 
taken off the stage, perhaps out of the stage of existence, and we 
Eeel a great anxiety for the welfare and prosperity of this society^ 
because we believe that the state horticultural society has a 
wonderful mission to perform. The mission of the state horti- 
cultural society is to make the wilderness blossom as the rose, it 
IB to build up all over the prairies and hillsides aud valleys of this 
great northwest, the most fruitful and the most beautifnl farms 
and homesteads; places that will be a paradise, places so beantiful 
to live in, that the birds, of the tropics, will come np and make 
their homes with us. It is in this work we feel so much interest, 
and we want to know who are going to step into our shoes, and we 
are glad to know that there is a good large class of young men — 
we call them boys but they are oar future harvest hands — that are 
qualifying themselves to carry on the active work of agriculture 
and horticulture in Minnesota and to take our place, and do work 
far better than we have been able to do. Gentlemen, some of you 
may think that the pursuit of agriculture is a hard way to make a 
living, but it is the easiest method I know of, to make a good 
honest living, and raise up a family about you and enjoy the world 
as you go along, and be pretty sure of a little competence at the 
end of that time to make easy your declining years. The pursuit 
of agriculture, places you right in close communication with 
nature,— nature's heart and nature*s God, and you can be educating 
yourselves and drawing nearer to nature from the time you leave 
your school room until you lay down your work here upon earth. 
I shall hope to hear that the great majority of you have gone from 
the school to the plow, not to draw a better furrow than your 
fellow citizens, but to develop the agricultural resources of the 
state of Minnesota and the whole northwest, knowing how to best, 
plant the seed to raise the future forest which shall break these 
terrible winds that sweep over us, and that you will be better pre- 
pared for all those things, and for the development and growing of 
fruits, and raising the future apple, and plum and strawberry, &c.> 
than we have been. 

I bid you Godspeed and thank you for the encouragement you 
give us by your presence here. (Applause.) 

President Elliot. We have here with us quite a number of 
others that we would like to call npon but time will not permit 
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and we will call upon Prof, Prendergast to give iis a few words of 
encouragement, 

BEMAEK8 OF PROF. W. W. TEXDEEOAST. 

A fellow feeliog makes us wondrous kind. My sympatliies 
have been flowing out towards all these speakers because I 
see they have been over the same ground I have trod my- 
self, and as Dr. Perkins was depicting the scenes that he had 
witnessed in schools of the early day the picture was marvellously 
like and familiar. The object of going to school in those old times 
among the granite hills of New Hampshire, if we boys understood 
oar business, and our minds were perfectly clear upon this point, 
was to hate the teach er^ and we did our duty faithfully all through 
the Winter; from the beginning of school the first Monday after 
Thanksgiving until the closing day in March, (Laughter.) It 
must be admitted too that the teacher alwaye gave us good cause. 
He never failed to en courage us in our laudable understanding. 1 
remember one who, with a long alder rod would stand mid-way in 
the school room — this was a lady — and while a class was reading 
in front she would keep her eagle eyes glancing around into every 
corner in search of a victim^ — school teachers "have eyes in the 
backs of their heads" you know— and if an urchin looked off his 
book down would come the rod over his shoulders. At this an- 
other youngster would titter another too would receive a dose of 
the same medicine and so it went on from morning till night. 
Edncation, with us, was simply a drill in verbal memory. We were 
obliged to fill our minds with certain meaningless words laid down 
in the text book, to escape a thrashing. Our first business as I 
have said was to hate the teacher, which we did honestly and 
eiucerely; and the second was to commit those words to memory, 
which duty was more often honored in the breach than in the 
observance. The questions were at the bottom of the page and as 
the teacher would ask them» we would cudgel our brains to call to 
mind what we had marked in the text as the proper answer. So 
we wanton cramming with such dry chatf, an educational process 
about as sensible as the scheme of the dietist who undertook to 
fatten himself by feeding on the east wind, 

I went into a teachers' institute of this state some time ago and 
Mthe teachers were ranged on their benches in the court house, 
the superintendent said to me *^here they are waiting like so many 
jugs to be filled." That man, it seems to me, had the same false 
idea. Education cannot be poured from one mind to another* 
The trees which beautify our fields and gardens do not get their 
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yitali^mg sap ia this way. It can not be poured into their yeinB 
and captlliaries from any overflomng veBsel without, but the roots 
muBt strike deep into the fertile soil and gather in the life-giving 
fluid through a thousand slender fibres and send it coursing up the 
massive trunks, out through the sturdy limbs, to every swaying 
branch and quivering twig, to each tiny spray and trembling leaf 
carrying nourishment to every part Boys must grow and develop 
like the trees. They must reach out with the fibres of thought, lay 
hold of and gather in, important truths, digest and assimilate, 
making them a part of themselves. Facts gleaned from whatever 
source, should be made the basis of protracted clean cut thought 
and of such additional conclusione ae the students own intellectual 
strength and reasoning powers permit them to reach, acta are of 
value only as they can be used, and a boy with his head staffed 
with a miscellaneous collection of them will never be in demand 
except as a cyclopedia. Bat whea a scholar has bee a trained to 
seize hold of a few important ones, and, taking them for a founda- 
tion, to build upon them an impregnable superstructure, all his 
own, he has made a long stride in the direction of a valuable eda* 
cation. Such an one will go out of the school with his mind 
broadened and strengthened for the work the future will demand 
of him. If, on the other hand, we teach boys to be only imitators 
of others, whether in the horticultural, agricultural or any other 
line, and to know nothing of the work they are to do except as 
they have seen it done by others and under whose directions they 
have undertaken its performance themselves, they may achieve 
skill, but will never mske progress, and whenever the conditions 
which surround them chang*?, then skill, not being the offspring of 
scientific knowledge and mental acumen, cannot be turned to prac- 
tical account. If we intensify their intellectual keenness and 
strengthen their judgment by careful analytical thought, each one 
as he steps oat of the school, at the close of the year^ will find him- 
self decidedly in advance of the position he occupied at the begin- 
ning, and the worM will look to him with confidence for something 
better than it oonid have expected under the word memorizing 
system of which we had the full benefit. 

I remember the first time I made my way through the back 
woods of Minnesota. After walking fifty miles I looked upon that 
burned and desolate prairie and saw it stretching before me black 
as erebus dismal as Sahara and bonndless as the sea and thought to 
myself what a work there is to be done here before this is fit to be 
settled up and cultivated by civilized man. Now, the people who 
set the fires which made the prairie so gloomy and forbidding 
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were savages and it was for ns who took their place to ioaogurate 

a better kind of life, a higher civilization on those prairies and the _ 

first white settlers who came began to cultivate the soil and in- 'fc 

stead of depending on the precarious results of the chase, substi- 

tnted the raising of wheat and cattle thus standing upon a higher 

plane than the Sioux before them, and these who, not content with 

the mere necessaries of life have sought to still further improve 

their eoodition by intelligent pursuit of horticulture and are now 

reaping the reward of that ambition in the enjoyment of comforts 

and luxuries and in the gratifications of aesthetic taste unknown to 

the simple bread-and-butter drudge have reached a still higher 

plane. The ones who have done the most to ameliorate the condi* 

tioii of the masses and make their life worth living have attained 

the loftiest pinnacle. It is the duty of those who are np, to lend a 

helping hand to those who are yet lower in the scale, to reach 

down and gpt hold of them and lift them up in the pure upper air *^\ 

of truth, purity and virtue which they themselves are breathing. 

This is what we are trying to do in this matter of education, and * 

there is room for hope. I will say with the colored brother "The 

TForld do move/* Today, we look npoo the boys and girls in our 

Behooh not as culprits to be flogged into respectful obedience, bnt 

ft8 gentlemen and ladies for the most part ready and willing to 

work harmoniously and sympathizingly with their teachers for the 

good of the school and the pleasure and profit of all. l^ 

The proper end of education is not to gain knowledge only, but *^ 

to enable one to understand that the 'greatest happiness in this 
world comes from the consciousness of duty well performed. There 
is no burglar or professional pickpocket who, can truly say, that 
he believes the life he leads yields more enjoyment than falls to 
the lot of his honest neighbor. No, thieves and felons never know 
what it is to have an hour of calm repose or a night of sweet re- 
freshing sleep. The temptation is strong to sacrifice our future 
happiness for a little present enjoyment By yielding we sacrifice 
all the life that is coming for a trifling present pleasure. When 
we can get people to appreciate the world will be on the track 
b better things. (Applause.) I 

Prof, McLean. Allow me to say in behalf of the boys and those 
of the farm school that we very much appreciate the kindly ex- * 

presBions that have come from the society. • 

Prof. Pendergastj For myself and in behalf of these young 
men that have come from our school, I beg to say that we very ' 

much appreciate the work that the ladies have done. They are 
entitled to a great deal of credit, *'bo say we all of us," We cer- I 
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tainly appreciate that excellent lunch they gave ua thia afternoon, 
aod it will be a long Hme before we forget the good ladies of Ex- 
celsior. 
Mr. Wilcox was then called upon for an essay replied asfollowa: 

POTATOES, COST AND HOW TO MARKET THEM 

By L. H. Wilcox^ of Hastings, 

Mr. Wilcox. Mr. President^ ladies and gentlemen, I Buppose I 
can occupy a few minutes here in filling up a little gap and ao fa- 
cilitate our baaineee. I have prepared no paper npon the costs 
production and marketing of potatoes but will speak a few words 
from personal experience and observation. I call to mind a com- 
mon expression of our old friend. Prof. Porter, in speaking of the 
building up of the agricultural interests of the university, anp 
especially the farm school- He used to talk to us of the theory 
and practice of agriculture. Now, ladies and gentlemen, when we 
talk about growing apples, cultivating peaches around Lake Mln- 
uetonka, and describe in glowing colors what would be in the fruit 
interest, we are talking about the theory of horticulture, but when 
we come to the practice of horticulture, we are obliged to look to 
those articles for which Minnesota may become famous and which 
add to the wealth -producing power of our state, and in this list we 
find potatoes and certain classes of fruits. Now, when we talk of 
fruit in this society, %ve are very apt to forget the largest and best 
fruit that can be grown in the state; we are very apt to forget such 
things as melons and squashes, which are larger than the Bussian 
apples ever will be in this state, (Laughter, ) 

But my topic is potatoes. That is a branch of horticulture. 
The culture of our vegetables this societyi as a society, ne- 
glects, and if there is anything, during the past few years, that I 
regret, it is the fact that we have not given more prominence and 
more time in these meetings to the development and the advance- 
ment of the vegetable interests of this state. We all of us admire 
flowers; we listen with great pleasure to our learned entomologists 
and we give hour after hour to everything beautiful that is con- 
nected with horticulture; but in doing ao we are apt to neglect the 
practical things which add to the productive value and wealth-pro- 
ducing resources of this state. Now, potatoes can be grown here 
successfully, and I might say that there is no part of the Uoion 
that produces that tuber with more perfect characteristics, of bet- 
ter quality and more productively than certain lands in the 
state of Mintesota. And the potato production is extending in 
the great Northwest. When our people^ when the American can- 
not raise enough of the common vegetables, the common articles 
of life, to support our own people, when they howl about the pro- 
tective tariff on everything of that kind^ and import millions and 
millions of bushels from Europe and pay fifteen cents a bushel du- 
ty on them at that, is not that a sign that we neglect our own soil, 
our own state, and the most favorable conditions under heaven for 
the production of the crop? 
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The potato crop in Minnesota has become a crop of great value , 
and the starch mannfactariug interest is centering now in the 
northwest. I haTe been out of the line of direct production for 
some little time, although last season I raised something ovf*r one 
thoueand buihels in a Bniall way, but to produce them successfully 
we most bring to our aid such intelligence as we use in producing 
other things tbat are not indigenous to our climate. We must use 
soil adapted to their cultivation, we must give it the best attention, 
we must plow deeply, we must plant properly, we must cultivate 
thorough! jj we must market judiciously, and then we are assured 
of profit, a profit to our pocket which contributes to the pleasure 
of our agricultural success. The first thing necessary, in the cul- 
tivation of potatoes euecesssully, is to have a moist, heavy soil, as 
we term it in this state. Our dry climate somewhat affects thepro- 
dnction. This soil bhould be cultivated deeply, cultivated thor- 
oughly, in furrows about three and a half feet apart, and planted 
about a foot apart in the rows, and covered; and do it as we can 
cheapest and best. The best way to do this, is to have a potato 
planter, because it is the use of machinery that makes successful 
agriculture available. A potato planter will plant for about a dol- 
lar and a half per acre. 

I wish to speak a little of the marketing because the marketing 
of potatoes I am familiar with, having had a good deal of esperi- 
eDce. The markets of our eastern cities to-day are receiving^I wil[ 
not say the main part of th^r supplies, — ^but a large part of their 
supplies from Scotland, Ireland and Germany. I was in New York 
BIS weeks this fall, and found that the imports of Scottish potatoes 
were affecting the market materially, and that too, after paying the 
duty of fifteen cents a bushel. 

Ie shipping to the eastern markets, there is one thing that should 
be impressed upon the farmers of this state. I have seen in New York 
this fall a thousand cars of potatoes waiting to be put upon the 
market, mostly from the Northwest, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and I regret to say that hundreds of those cars w^ould 
not have brought enough in the market to pay the freight and com- 
mission; Why? Eecause the shippers neglected to put them up 
in the way that the maket demanded. In shipping to the eastern 
market we must sort closely, send nothing but perfect tubers that 
will command a good price and equal if not surpass the Scottish 
potatoes sent to those markets. Thut is the first thing and only 
thing necessary to ship to the eastern markets for profit. 

The second great marketing place for this product of the North- 
west thatj with all things considered, perhaps will pay more than 
any other pointy is the starch factories. The starch producing 
centres of New England have gone to decay, and the reason is that 
the potato crop there is proving a failure. Potatoes can be pro- 
duced here in Minnesota at one-third the cost of producing them 
among the hills and swamps of Vermont, and starch which is ue- 
eessary for certain lines of manufacture, and which is one of the 
prime articles of commerce of our country, must be manufactured 
in that portion of our country where the raw material — the tuber— 
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can be produced, where we can cultivate five acres as cheaply as 
tbey can one amoDg the hills of New Eaglaod This fall our starch 
factories have been making a clear profit of about lOcenta a boahel 
on every bnebel they worked up, and that too on a basis of from 
three cents to eight cents a pound for starch. I know a factory in 
our place that invested six or seven thoaaand dollars, and had 
made a clear profit of eight thousand dollars. I hope to see this 
thing develop and increase to the profit of our farmers, because 
there is another reason for growing them for this market We can 
select any portion of the finest tubers and send them to the eastern 
markets, such as will command the highest pricej but we can send 
to the starch factory all the refuse, anything from the size of your 
foot down to the size of a BuBsian apple, aud it will bring a good 
price becauee it is just as valuable for starch. 

DISCUSSION. 

A Member. How do you cut your seed? 

Mr. Wilcox. My way is to usually cut seed to about two eyes. 
I commence at the base of the seed. I have a peculiar way of my 
own which 1 do not want to take time to illustrate now. I cut to 
two eyes and when I plant I place each of those pieces, nearly aB I 
can average, a foot apart in the rows. 

(Mr. Wilcox demonstrated his method by cutting a potato/) 

Mr. Pearce, Which do yon perfer !or planting, potatoes of large 
or of medium size? 

Mr, Wilcox* The larger the potatoes you use the more vigorous 
stalk you are likely to get. If you cut large potatoes you are 
more likely to f^et what you desire, one strong vigorous stalk io a 
place. That i-^ the only advantage, except that ia the large tubers 
we have a more perfect development of the bud. The potato is 
practically a bud any way» not a seed* 

Mr, Folsom. How long do you recommend that the tubers be 
cut up before planting? 

Mr. Wiloos. Last spring I tried some little experiments io that 
direction, but I regret to say that I am unable to report here be- 
cause I took no means to inform myself from my notes before 
leaving home, I planted 15 or 20 bushels that were cut several 
weeks before and were thoroughly calloused, but I am not prepar- 
ed to say which would produce the best results. 

Mr* Barrett Do you put the manure on the surface of the 
ground? 

Mr. Wilcox. Keep the manure as near the surface as you can 
and cover it. I would spread it upon the surface and harrow it 
all I could, and work it in fine. 

Mr* Barrett. How do you prevent potato scab? 
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Mr. Wilcox, The wbj I have succeeded in getting rid of it» is to 
reject the potatoes so affected as seed. I have not been troubled 
with it much since comiBg West It don't think there were ten 
bushels out oE the Ibousand I raissd last year that were affected 
by the disease at all. 

President Elliot. What kind of soil do you plant them in? 

Mr Wilcox. It was quite heavy clay soil or what the farmers 
there term grub land. I presume you know what it is. 

Pre 8- Elliot. First or second crop? 

Mr. Wilcox. It was the third crop, 

Pres. Elliot. What were the two previous crops? 

Mr. Wilcox, Com-, I think* 

President Elliot, What variety do you recommend for early 
market? 

Mr, Wilcox. My favorite heretofore has been the beauty, of 
Hebron. The best market potatoes, for growing here, are what is 
called the "white star." 

President Elliot. Mr. Grimes has grown a great many potatoes 
for market, and I think he can illustrate what bis method is. 

Mr. Grimes. Mr, President, in the first place in order to 
secure a crop it is necessary that you should have good seed. My 
manner of saving seed has been a good deal like the way some of 
our farmers would save seed for corn. When I found a hill with 
one or more speoimens just such as I wished to plant, middling 
Bpecimens, and perfectly healthy, I would throw them to one side 
between the rows and after the row was dry I would gather them 
np for seed. In regard to specimenSj 1 neither select the largest 
nor smallest Do not select your small potatoes as some farmers 
do, thinking if they are too small for the table they will do for 
flfled. If you select the largest ones you will find the crop follow- 
ing will be inclined to be rough. They wont grow smooth and 
straight. Ton should select your seed from middling sized 
potatoes. 

Now, my way of planting is to furrow out the laud, have it nicely 
plowedj and run in and out in straight furrows with a plow, I 
would drop two pieces of seed in the hill. 

In regard to fertilizers, if you want to raise a good crop of pota- 
toes, I would use strong barnyard manure and all the ashes I 
could get, and just scatter it along my rows* My way of covering 
the potatoes, has been with a common three-horse harrow* The 
TOWS I usually plant three feet and nine inches apart» but some- 
timea three and one-half feet. Then, when you get your potatoes 
dropped along, you can go over the ground with your harrow and 
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level down, and most of them will h& coverBd up. Then, when the 
plantmg is all done, I harrow it croBswayfl, and there is scarcely a 
single potato left tincoTered, I don't know what is expected of me, 
whether to go any further in the description of this process or not. 

President Elliot, What is your next cultivation after that har^ 
rowing? 

Mr. Grimes. I go over with the harrow again just as the plants 
begin to show up from the ground* and I kill all the little weeds. 

President Elliot. What kind of a plow do you use ? 

Mr. Grimes. I use a common shovel plow* 

Mr- Sampaon. Can you give us any information in regard to 
scab? 

Mr. Grimes. There is a disease we call the scab, but what you 
term scab is, perhaps, caused by the potato bug itself. If they 
Buck the potato they will prodnoe what is called scab. This year 
we have noticed very little of that, and the vines were troubled 
with these bugs only a little while* 

In regard to the disease of potatoes, like produces like, and if 
you have planted your potatoes in the same ground several years, 
they are likely to become diseased and will run out. You can*t 
avoid that disease in planting diseased potatoes, because it will re- 
produce itself. 

ProL Green, What is a fair yield per acre? 

Mr. Grimes. About 4O0 bushels. 

Prof, Green* Do you ordinarily get that? 

Mr. Grimes. Not ordinarily. An ordinary fair yield is from 
250 to 300 bushels. 

Heports from the vice presidents were then called for. 



EEPORT FEOM FIEST DISTEICT. 

By Vice President A, W. SiaSy Eochester. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; These reports from five 
congressional districts, submitted to you each year, are supposed 
to cover the whole great commonwealth of Minnesota. Let us take 
a hasty glance at these reports^ as given in last year, just to see 
how much encouragement we can muster, to continue apple culture 
in the same old siyhu Prom the first district you get an apology 
for not doing more. From the second, about the same. The third 
reports as follows: "Standard apple trees have about all gone to 
the brush-heap, and if there are a few lonely ones left, they will 
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Boon die of a broken heart." Fourth district : "In apples, there 
eeema to be little progress, or a desire to plant new orchards^ as 
Ihe old trees have about all disappeared/' Fifth district 
—"As far as I can learn apple trees in my section of the 
state are reduced to the transcend ant, with a few liy slops, Becher 
Bweets and Minnesotas/* Under the pressure of this liorrid 
testimony from all over the state 1 must ask yon to either im- 
peach these five witnesses! or refrain from denouncing the writer 
BB a crank for barking so much about "Tree Bark" 1 sour crab ap- 
ples! and the like. It is true that we are not on that solid basis 
that we hope ere long to be placed upon. Yet in spite of all ob- 
stacles thrown in our path, some few are still making apple culture 
pay in our district. I reported in my last that Wm. Somerville 
took $126 in premiums on apples^ at two fairs. This year he in- 
ereased the pile some $25* So you see the "brush pile'^ don't beat 
him much at present ! And as he continues to set the most worthy 
example of planting a few of the best hardy trees every spring, 
and giving them intelligent thought and care, I doubt if the 
*^brush heap'' or any other obstacle will be too tall for him to sur- 
mount! Horticulture is steadily advancing, and keeping pace with 
the times t and the other arts and sciences. The native plum crop 
was cut by frost in some locations, but with me it was better than 
in any former year, in fact too good for the welfare of the trees. 
The Ilussian mulberry crop was also better than usualj some of 
which were larger and sweeter than the common field pea! The 
raspberry and blackberry crop surpassed that of ' J8 which was also 
good* We are favorably impressed with the Caroline raspberry; 
i[ is hardy and prolific, and although not of a fashionable color for 
market, sells well for a light berry. The currant crop was fair, 
tha long bunch Holland loading all others with us. Gooseberry 
crop rather light- The strawberry crop wae the poorest for many 
years, but may be all the better for that this year. We fruited the 
buffalo berry for the first time this past season, and look upon it 
OB quite an acquisition. The potato was about half a good crop 
here— but so extensively grown everywhere that the market was 
alow at 20 cents per bushel. ^V^ had a fair yiehl of other garden 
vegetables and prices were low, too low in fact to correspond with 
prices on fruits. 

'The banana belt/* The banana crop was the largest and most 
Buperb ever produced since the settlement of the country. Aug. 
23rd, *89j Mr. G. W. Fuller and self visited the green house con- 
nected with the Insane Hospital at Bochester, and took the follow- 
ing notes descriptive of a banana plant, brought to Eochester from 
Florida eleven years ago. Height of plant, 14 feet; circumference 
one foot above the root, 21 inches; length of leaf, 7 feet; length of 
fmit stalk, 4J feet; length of fruit, 6 inches. Has produced 492 
specimens of fruit. Has 26 full grown specimens now on plant. 
It has been^ exhibited before the S. M. Agricultural Society for 
three years in succession. I made a visit to this plant again about 
a month later, and the florist in charge informed me that it had 
produced over 600 bananas and all dropped when about an inch in 
length except 26 yet hanging on the plant. 
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KEPORT FROM SECOND DISTRICT, 

By Vice FreBulent Alfred Terry ^ of Slayion, 

January 21, 1890, 
The seaaon o£ 1889 has been, in Southwestern Minnesota, so far 
as horticulture is coneernedj a varied one — with little anow and a 
dry soil during the previous winter, heavy mulching was necessary 
and those fruit growers who had neglected it lost considerable fruit. 
March was a spring month; by April many email fruits were bud- 
ding. May was cold and a few severe frosts killed raspberries that 
had not been cared for as before mentioned. Currants, too, suf- 
fered much and grape blossoms were entirely destroyed except 
where they were blanketed. The first mulberry blossoms (which 
makes the best fruit) were all killed. We cannot urge upon our 
people too much, the necessity of heavy winter mulching. Put it 
on when the ground is frozen, and if possible, before snow comes; 
put it ou thick and wide, that the frost may be kept in the ground 
longer iu the spring. We have magnificent summers for fruit and 
flowers but we must keep the plants dormant till the frosts are 
over. The few rain showers which we had during the growing sea- 
son were all local rains; and in consequence gardens varied^ some 
producing as luscious fruit as ever, while in others the fruit had 
lost the rich j aiciness which makes it so palatable. 

Reports come in from my district of indifferent crops of all kinds 
and at Windom, where there is a gravel aubsoil, of entire failure. 
On the other hand, I have had very good success with most small 
fruits, thanks to the mulching spoken of before* Our new mem- 
ber, Mr. James Taylor, ancceeds well generally, and did so this 
year with the exception of raspberries, the late frosts in the spring 
killing them in the bud. I have the Russian Apricot thriving well 
in my orchard; they have seen three winters there and no part of 
them have frozen back. 

A great deal of practical religion and a little horticultural patch 
on every farm in Minnesota would make this state such a veritable 
Eden that all nationy would call us blessed. 



KEPOKT FEOM THIRD DISTRICT, 

By Vice Presidetit M. Cutler of Sumter. 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The past season has been quite discouraging to the horticultur- 
ists of the third district. Last winter was so mild that spring 
opened with all kinds of fruit treses and plantsj except Turner rasp- 
berries, in a promising condition, and so they remained until the 
close of May_ when several heavy frosts nearly^and in some eases 
entirely— ruined our prospects. To go over the strawberry and 
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blackberry patches was enough to disoourege the most stalwart 
horticulturigL But it seems that from nearly all misfortuQea we 
can learn some usef al lesbon, or get some theory or idea confirmed, 
and in this case there is no exception to the rule. I'or instance, 
our strawberries that were not mulched were in full bloom and 
nearly all destroyed- Those uncovered about the Ist o£ May were 
badly injured, while those uncovered about May 10th produced 
about an average crop, so that we harvested about 1,400 boxes that 
sold quickly at 12J to 15 cents per box. We had An. Briton, Tay- 
lor's Prolific, Stone's Hardy and Snyder in bearing. Ancient 
Briton and Taylor's Prolific yielded the best, and were least in- 
jured by frost. All were badly injured by droutbj so that we got 
but 400 boxes from | acre. 

All the new growth was in fine condition last fall and is well cov- 
ered. 

Owing to the blight the previous season red raspberries were a 
failure in our district, so far as I know, most of the canes being 
dead in the spring. 

Grape vines generally produced well The Worden for quality 
aad earlinesB is taking the lead and produced some very fine grapes 
last season. Concord yielded well but was not fully ripened when 
the frost came. 

Of the new kinds of fruits tried by us the past season we report 
favorably on Bubach No. 5, and we think Jessie will do well. 

Crabapples were scarce except around Hutchinson where they 
were quite plenty. There are some crabapple orchards around 
this town containing large trees in fair condition. 

Wild plums produced a fair crop but seem to be rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

APICULTUEE. 

This profession had more novices added to it the past season 
than ever before. The air was full of bees. The old pastures and 
roadsides were covered with white clover blossoms and the Linden 
was loaded dowTi with bloom. 

One old gentleman's single swarm increased to eight, six of 
which be assured us were in good condition for wintering, fcSurely 
this is destined to be a land flowing with milk and honey, with 
strawberries and cream thrown in. 

Mr. Barrett. I think yon had better waive my report for this 
reason; I didn*t understand my duties at the outset, and have not 
been able to cull those facts that are necessary to give the required 
report. I cannot say anything further than I Lave said, but if the 
executive committee insist that I make a report I will furnish one 
in the future. 

Mr. Wilcox* At the last meeting of this society one year ago 
after we had considered the adTisability of extending the good in- 
fluences of this society and trying to give outside horticulturists 
some of its advantages, a motion was made to amend the constitu- 
tion in such a manner as to give auxiliary societies, that were in^ 
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teres ted enough to send three delegates here, all the rights and 
privileges of memberBhip. In shorty it was to en courage local 
societies and try to build them up* It was my privilege to serve 
with Mr. Underwood on that committee, (I doD't recollect now the 
name of the third one), and we proposed this amendment to the 
constitution : ** Local or county horticultural societies and kindred 
organizations may become auxiliary to this society and their mem- 
bers entitled to all the rights and privileges of membership by 
Bending three delegates," etc. We thoaght that a society that 
wasn't interested enough to send three delegates here wasn't worthy 
to act as auxiliary to this society, and so we reported it in that man- 
ner. 

That was brought up and adopted, and why I speak of it in this 
way is to give a clear understanding of this because I don't think 
the members of our horticultural societies appreciate the advan- 
tages which we give them, and I speak about it to call their atten- 
tion to it. I was talking with a prominent man the other day and 
inquired why his society wasn't represented here. He said unless 
it gets aid from the State society it will go down* I explained to 
him about sending delegates. He said he did not understand that. 
Now, this ia why I am calling particular attention to it. That was 
the amendment and it is worded as plainly as English can be; it 
gives to all societies that send three delegates and furnish a report 
of their proceedings to our annual meeting the rights and privi- 
leges of membership. 



EEPOET OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr, Latham. There is no formal report prepared by the execu- 
tive committee, but we have examined the treasurer's report and 
his books and found them correct in every way; also the secre- 
tary's financial report* 

The finances of the society are not in quite so good a condition 
as we could wish. The close of the year found ns in debt some- 
thing like $128, and it took the first drawing of the half of this 
year's appropriation to enable us to pay our obligations. It would 
seem as though we shall have to have a little more appropriation 
' from the state or else cut down our expenses a little. 

The committee made two or three recommendations in the way 
of suggestions that the society might act upon i£ they saw fit. One 
was in the direction of asking the president to take steps to asoer- 
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tain what rights or power we haye in reference to the $500 still ia 
the state treasury — whether it is available for us to use. The com- 
mittee do not understand whether that can yet be reached. 

Also to endeavor to secure a different ruling from the secretary 
of state, or whoever has this matter in charge, in regard to binding 
iu cloth our annual report In the past they have ruled that the 
law contemplated the binding of the report in paper; and this year, 
and I think last year, but anyhow this year, it has been paid for 
mainly by the society. That accounts for the indebtedness and 
flbont mates up the amount we are behind. It was the intention 
to bind a portion of the reports iu paper and a portion in cloth, 
bnt for the sake of getting them all bound in cloth there was a new 
law pasBedr but there seems to be something wrong about it so 
they don't bind them all for us ; they give them to ns in paper. 

It is suggested that the secretary should put in at least four 
months' time during the year for work for the eociety* 

Mr. Cutler : I would inquire in what way the secretary should 
put in bis work. 

President Elliot, If it is to be inferred from this that our for- 
mer secretary has not put in the right amount of time, I want to 
Bay that Mr. Hillman has put in a great deal of time in the arrange- 
ment of the reports, during each of the years he has held the posi- 
tion, and I think I would not want to have anything of that kind 
go into our report and I think it had better be stricken out entirely. 

Mr, Wilcox said that all the members of the society had in ev- 
ery way the highest regard for Mr, Hillman, and he was such a valu- 
able man that he could not continue to give four or five mouths of 
Mb time to the interest of the society, for the sum of money he 
had been receiving. Wheti we consider the state of our finances 
and the demands that are likely to be made upon them^ and consid- 
er the fact that something must be done to sustain our local so- 
deties, we see no other way of doing this work except by putting 
upon the secretary some of this work 

Col. Stevens. I do not think you can get a secretary who will 
spend four months in the year of his time for $500; I don't think 
there is a man who is capable of acting as secretary who would do 
it* It is well known that Mr* Hillmau has done his duty in every 
particular* He was determined not to accept nomination this year. 
I venture to say that he has labored more hours for this society 
than any man who has ever been secretarv, or ever will be, for 
the trifling sum of $500. Now, he will not be secretary any 
more; he utterly refuses to aceept the office* He has done this 
Bociety great good, and I don*t believe you can get a man that will 
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act as secretary for $500 if yon are going to make him work four 
months in thft year. If you do, I Yenture to say the next year he 
will aek for a raise in salary, I certainly would not put auy re- 
straint upon the secretary. 

Mr Latham. It was the full nnderstaaditig on the part of the 
comiBittee that Mn Hillman would not accept the oflSce, but this 
was intended as a guide and direction for the new secretary^ who- 
ever he may be. It is meant as a warning to him that we shall ez* 
pect such work from him and, if the person elected does not feel 
like putting in such an amount of labor, as the wants of the society 
demand, therb should be an understanding in regard to that It is 
not a reiiection upon Mr. Hillman at b1\, 

Mr. Gibbs. I want to explain one matter in regard to printing 
reports. I drew the bill. The language of the bill was *' There 
shall be annually printed and bound thirty-five hundred copies/' 
The bill authorized the binding in cloth of the whole edition and 
it did not provide for paper covers. The bill was passed through 
both branches. The question was raised by Senator Pillsbury as 
to the meaning of that term. I was present at that time and agreed 
on behalf of the society tbat we would take one thousand copies in 
cloth and the balance in paper. The bill was then passed in tbat 
form* That arrangement was carried out while I remained as sec- 
retary and no one raised any objection to 1000 copies being bound 
in cIoth< 

Mr. Barrett. If the person whom we may elect for secretary, 
whoever he may be, is willing to go out and work three or four 
months on a salary of $500 we certainly ought not to object It is 
a very small sum and the man who does it will do it under great 
sacrifice, 

Mr. Cutler, I move that the report of the executive committee 
be accepted and adopted. 

Seconded and carried. 



ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

It was moved by Col. Stevens that Wyman Elliot act as Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Elliot, Before that vote is cast, I wish to say one word* 
There is nothing that suits me any better than this class of work. 
My heart has always been in horticultural work ever since I was a 
small boy, but there js a limit to all things they say. I have served 
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yon four years and I think tbat someone else should step in now 
and take my poBitioO) someone who shall take the work np where I 
leave it, and do it much better than I have done* I hope yon will 
see fit to take someone else for this poBition, 

Mr. Barrett. I do hope that Mr. Wyman Elliot will not resign. 
He is thoroughly posted in this work, has had long experience, and 
we have perfect confidence in him. He is able and capable and he 
can lift up this standard and carry it on to victory. I plead for 
Mr. Wyman Elliot as oar President. 

Pres* Elliot was then reelected by a unaaimoas vote president 
the year 1890. 

REMARKS BY PBEaiDENT ELLIOT. 

Kind friends, I thank you very much for this recognition 
of the services I have rendered in the past I hope in the 
future I shall have the hearthy co-operation of every member; 
that every one will feel that what ia to the interest of this society 
should be taken hold of and given encouragement. I hope yoa 
will all feel J as I do, that if there is on s thing ia the state of Min- 
nesota tbat needs looking after it is the horticultural interest. We 
have each and every on© of the older members tri&d to do a little, 
in our feeble way, but unless we have the hearty co-operation of 
therisitig generation, these young men and these young ladies, and 
the hoys and girls that are following us^ we shall make but feeble 
effort to bring to perfection what we are aiming at. I hope each 
one of you will feel a responsibility resting upon yourselves and 
not upon the officers of the society alone. 

It is hardly worth while for me to point out thd difficulties of 
past service, but let us aim to reach forward in the future to some- 
thing higher, and let us do all we can for the best interests of the 
greatest number. We are all well aware that we have our imperfec- 
tions. There are some things we can do and do right. There are other 
things that we cannot, and we have to seek guidance and direction 
and do the best we can. We have to look for guidance from Natare's 
laws, and get instruction from those people who are better posted 
than we are. I feel myself, when I come to look through |h6 re- 
ports of the different societies we are exchanging witii, that the 
older I grow the less I think I know, and if we can all feel that 
way, I think we can do good workj and do more than we are doing 
now. 

There is one improvement over last year. I think that our com- 
ing report will show that we have a greater number of reports from 
committees than ever before, and I must say that as I have looked 
over them very carefully as they oame in, some good ideas have 
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been expressecl, aEd I hope each and every one that has anythiug 
to do with thiB society, will feel that it is not only for their interest 
but for our iDtereat and for the interest of the people of the state 
at large, II we could all live on from year to year and were all 
guaranteed that we could live as long as Methuselahj perhaps we 
pould work out some of the problems we havo undertaken, but w« 
have soon to lay this down and let the next generation take it up 
where we have left it. We have been gaining strength from year 
to year, and although we have met with things that were hard to 
overcome, we have kept up good courage, and I hope if our courage 
holds out we shall be able to come off victorious. 

OFFICERS FOR 1890. • 

The following list of officers were duly elected: 

President — Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis. 

Viee-Presidenis^A. W, Siae, Rochester; Alfred Terry, Slaytou; 
O. F. Brand, Faribault; M- Pearce, Chowan j J. O. Barrett, Brown's 
Valley. 

Secretary — Sam n el B, Green, St. Anthony Park- 

Treasurer— DiiUB J^^jt Farming ton. 

£!xecuiive Gommitiee — A. W. Latham, Chairman, Escelaior; 
J. S. Harris, La Crescent; J. M. Underwood, Lake City; L. H. 
Wilcox, Hastings; Milon Cutler, Sumter. 

iiferarmn-Samuel B. Green. 

Entomologist — Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Mioneapolis, 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 

Dr. FriBselle inquired how large a library the society poeseeeed 
and where it was. 

President Elliot Our library is iu a pretty demoralized con- 
dition just now. "We had it over in the agricultural building. 
It was in that building when it caught fire and was somewhat in^ 
jured by water but not by fire. I went ovfer there and took a two- 
hoFBB load of the moet valuable of the books over to my barn con- 
nected twith my office, and dried them out there the beat I could, 
now I have them packed in a case. The remainder have been put 
in the coliseum building and there they have remained, so that 
our library is in two places, Mr* Cuzner, in his report ae librariau^ 
eaid he had been trying to get some place at the university but as 
yet had not accomplished that object. 

The report of the library committee has not been given. Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. Hillman and myself were that committee. I have 
prepared a short report which I will read now. 
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KEPOBT OF COMMITTEE OK LIBEAET. 
Btj President Eliott. 

After canvassing the sitaation and looking up several schemes 
for locating our horticultural library without discovering any 
place that web suitable or available, we have come to this oonclu- 
sionr That for the present we had better store our books in some 
secure place and wait for developments. There is some prospect 
in the near future of new state buildings being ©r^^cted, and when- 
eter that does occur, we must make application for fixed and per- 
maDect headquarters for a library -reading room and fixtures. We 
recommend the secretaty to procure insurance on our library at 
the best rate possible, to the amount of five hundred dollars for 
three years. 

In the mean time, before new quarters are secured, every mem- 
ber interested in this society should feel it his special duty to se- 
cure every paper, pamphlet, report, or publication that in any wise 
relates to the past or present horticultural literature of this state^ 
ftsd biographies of those who have at any time been instrumental in 
forwarding or encouraging horticultural enterprises of any kind. 
These should be secured and placed in charge of our librarian* 

Dr, Frisselle. In order to make this library of any value to the 
society^ it should be placed in some condition or position that it 
iDay be used by the members. I notice that these publications are 
simply reports that want to be put in some place. It seems they 
have been exposed to fire once, and they may be again. They are 
scattered about, aa I understand it, part up in Mr. Elliotts born 
and part in St. Paul I would suggest thatt if it i% possible, a place 
in the Minneapolis public library be secured for keeping these 
books belonging to the State Horticultural Society. The building 
is fire-proof; it is large, and I think accommodates quite a number 
of different societies with a place on its shelves for their books. 
The Minnesota Academy of Science has its books there, and the 
Hennepin Medical Society, and also other societies. 



THOUGHTS AND EXPERIENCES IN GROWING MELONS. 
By J. A* Sampsom 

1 wish, ladies and gentlemen, that I could set before you a treat 

of some of my beat musk melons, or, more properly called canta- 
loupes of the yellow species, with which I have had very good suc- 
ceas. In all my gardening I study and work to obtain the very 
best 

MUBKMELONS. 

My stock of yellow muakmelons are from the surprise melon, 
filightly crossed with the Caeaba. I tried to obtain a new variety 
some years ago, by taking seeds from the surprise, pineapple, Caa- 
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aba, and the old fashioned long yBllow muskmeloti, and minng 
them toerether. I planted the Beeds in a field by themselves, and 
obtaineti a very good hybrid, but it was not satisfactory; the flesh 
waB rich in flamr and sweetness, but liable to be too Boft. I once 
tried to obtain the flavor of the pomegranate, with partial snccese. 
I find it hard work to keep several varieties of melons and keep 
each variety pure. As regards varieties, I consider the banana 
melon a choice acqtusition. Of the green varieties I would men- 
tion the pineapple and the Caaaba. The latter is a large melon, 
and consequently a little later in ripening. I always save my seeds 
from the best melons. If, after cutting a choice looking melon, 
the flavor is not satisfactory. I discard it as worthless* I don't allow 
any squash, pumpkin or cucumber to grow near my melons. Musk- 
melons require dry, warm weathar to ripen in, in order to give the 
be«t results. Wet weather is liable to make them crack open or 
rot, and also decreases tlieir richness. Cold weather causes them 
to ripen in the inside and get soft before the outside shows any 
signs of ripening. I say this especially of the yellow varieties, 

HOW TO PLANT. ♦ 

I select s southern slope if possible, dig holes about six feet 
apart and a foot square ; put in each hole a shovelful of well* 
rotted dressing, and then take a potato fork and stir the dressing 
and dirt together ; then put a little dirt on tcp of that The hill 
is now neariy level with the ground around it, and I am ready for 
the seeds which I have had soaki::g for three or four days. I put 
about a dozen seeds in each hill, scattering them around so as not 
to be too close together, and cover them about ii inches deep. As 
soon as the meloms are up, I begin to look forwent worms, which 
are a source of much anxiety to all melon growers. 

WATERMELONS^ 

I have not given as much study to the growing of watermelons 
as I have to tbe growing of muskmelons. Watermelons seem to 
require a different soil and climate to be grown to perfection. 
They require more moisture in the soil, and I don't know but more 
abKJve it, although I have had some very good success in growing 
watermelons. They are sometimes liable to run off on two legs 
although that difliculty has not prevailed to any great extent 
among my melons. I have had the best success in growing when 
I planted near a sag in tbe ground or near a pile of dresBing that 
helped to hold the moisture in the ground. I have been growing 
a variety that I called the early long watermelon. They are of 
medium size, rather lon^ and dark, being slightly stiiped ; the 
flesh red, seeds of a reddish brown cast the rind very thin. Very 
earlv but liable to become mealy if left on the vines too long. I 
thinly I can recommend the Hungarian for quality and earliness 
against any other variety for the state of Minnesota. They seem 
to be very uniform in quality, and remain solid for some time. In 
planting I prepare the hills the same as for muskmelons, and 
soak the seeds about the same number of days. 
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DISCUBBION, 



Mr. Miller. What do you do with the small squash buga? 

Mr. SampsoD. I try to destroy them. I have tried differ- 
ent plans in doing it. I have tried the planting of beans in the 
hills; I have tried asheB, but the best process I have tried is pinch- 
ing. I am not very thoroughly versed and there are others here 
better prepared to give ideas on the handling of insects than I 
am. 

Mrs. Kennedy, Do you ever try feeding them 00 milk? 

Mr, Sampson: No, but I read of a squash one time that was fed 
with milk and upon catting it* the inside was fonnd to be solid 
butter. (Great Laughter). 

Mrs. Kennedy. That would be quite an improvement. There 
ie a gentleman who lives on the prairies west of us^ who «aid that 
the way he raised them^ was to take a pan of milk and put the joint 
of the vine next to the melon in the pan of milk and in twenty 
minutes it would absorb all the milk. 

President Elliot then read the following paper: 



HOT BEDS. 



By E. Nagle, of Minneapolis* 

A little may be said about the hot beds. Perhaps most of you 
know how to make hot beds, but there may be some of the mem- 
bers of this society that do not know, therefore it may be well to 
explain how to make them and how to take care of them* 

There are different methods of making hot beds. The old way 
is to dig a hole or pit in the ground the size of the bed you wish 
to make, and board it up; have it about two feet deep, five feet 
wide, and any length, according to the amount of sashes you have; 
inn it east and west so as to have the sashes slant to the south 
to catch the full rays of the iun — the north side should be from 
four to six inches higher than the south side. 

After that is finished and you get ready to start the hot bed 
take good, fresh stable manure and pack it m evenly; fill up with- 
in six inches of the top; place the eashes on and let it heat until 
it is heated enough all over the bed evenly, then tramp it down 
and if not fall enough, put on some axwe manure; then pat on from 
three to four inches of good earth ^taken from the pile which 
should have been covered with manure m the fall so as to be accessi- 
ble it when it is wanted,) Then let it stand again with the sashes 
on until it is again heated, which will be in about two or three 
days. Then a thermometer shonid be put in the earth and if it is 
not over 90 dagrees it is ready to plant in. 
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Another and a better way to make hot beds is making them oa 
top of the grouLid. lo thia case it ia only neceBsary to make 
boxes or frameB. Take two boarda, any len^h to fit the aaahes — 
the back board should be about eighteen inches wide and the 
front twelve or fonrteen inches. Then saw them of a length to 
fit four or five saBhes^( the hot bed aasbes are usually five feet long 
and three and a halt feet wide). Then nail the end pieces 
on and strips across far the sashes to rest on and the frame ia 
complete. 

Kow take good, fresh stable manure, spread it evenly over the 
ground about twelve to eighteen inches thick, according to the 
time the hot bed is made, if early in the season the manure 
should be thicker so aa to hold the heat longer. Tramp it down, 
and put on the box, the higher side toward the north, so that it 
will slant to the south. Then fill the box up almost to the top; 
tramp down again; pnt on sashes, and bank it up all around so 
that it may become evenly heated all over the bed. After that, 
treat just as in the former method. Seeds may be planted in the 
beds as soon as the temperature is right — say from 80 to 90 de- 
grees, but it should not be over 90^. Potted plants should be 
plunged in the earth. 

Care must be used in watering; it must be doiie on warm days 
and near the middle of the day so as not to freeze the plants when 
watering them. At nights the sashes should be covered either 
with boards, matting or coarse manure, so as to keep the cold out. 

Very careful attention must be given to airing the plants on 
bright sunny days. They should be opened for a little air in the 
middle of the day, but the sashes must be raised so as not to let 
the cold wind blow directly on the plants. 

Hot beds may be started any time from the middle of Pebruary 
until the first of April; for amateurs it is best not to start them 
too early. 

SUGOESTED CHANGE IN AWARDING PfiEMIUMS. 

Dr. Frisselle, In the offer of premiums by this society, it seems to 
me we have some large premiums offered. For instance, premiums 
h«ve been given as high,! think^as 520 for the largest number of var- 
ieties of grapes. There are very few varieties that are grown in thia 
state. When you have mentioned the Concord, Delaware and 
Moore's Early you have got pretty much through with the varie- 
ties that are of any special value and wje should be very shy in 
planting any large number of other varieties. Now, I think, Mr. 
President and gentlemen of this society, that we might with pro- 
priety offer a premium, for instance, on the largest patch of rasp- 
berries, say 500 or 1,000, and have a committee appointed to visit 
any who offer such patches for premiums; also on vineyards, that 
there be a good round premium offered for the best vineyard. 
This would encourage the growing of vineyards. The same might 
be said of currants. The man that has the best 500 currant boshes. 
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makes the best production, let him have a premium if they are 
worthy o£ it< I think it would be for the interest of horticulture 
in this Btate to haye some premiums of this kiud offered, rather 
than have large premiums offered for the largest number of differ- 
ent kinds of grapes brought in here. A man might plant twenty 
kinds of grapes and bring them before the Booiety and the society 
would give him $20. Year after year that same man would come 
forward and take the 1120. I don't know whether this has ever 
been done or not. This is not of any value to horticulture in the 
Btate. Now, I would ask, Mr. President, that some action be taken 
relative to this matter by the executive committee or whoever has 
the matter in charge. It would not be a difficult thing for persons 
appointed upon the premium committee to visit the vineyard, and 
raspberry patches^ and all, at one time. The same course should 
be pursued in regard to onions, potatoes and corn. I think we can 
make improvements in this direction^ and I would like to hear ex- 
pression from other members of this society on the same point. 

I move the subject of premiums upon patches of raspberries, 
oiin'anta, vineyards and everything of that sort;— -that premiums 
npon these be offered by the societyi and that the whole matter be 
submitted to the executive committee. ^ I suppose that is where it 
truly belongs. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 



QUESTION BOX. 

'*Can we in the state of Minnesota compete with Kalamazoo in 
raising celery?" 

Mr» Allen. I ask that question myself. It is a great question 
in my mind whether we can or not. 

Mr» Wilcox. Mr. President, my opinion is very positive upon 
that question, as well as upon very many others, and from two 
years* experience here, I am very positive that we can compete 
with KaIamazc>o or the world. They don't grow any first class 
celery. All we need is proper location, I failed this year in rais- 
ing celery, because my place is too dry. To raise celery success- 
fully we have to go into marshes. My friend Mr. Featherton, had 
quite a little piece this year, and while it was too dry for the pur- 
posej he had the finest celery in quality I ever saw. 

Mr. Sampson. I have had a little experience in raising celery. 
My first experience was some years ago, when I planted somewhat 
early in the spring. I took the best care I knew how tOi of it, and 
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I had about the eaccess brother Wilcox has reported. The groimd 
was tioo dry. I was a little discouraged, but thought I would try 
it again. The next year I took some very deep loam^ — deep and 
moiBi^made some trenches about 20 rods long, and put the boys 
to setting plants along those rows. The next day the sun came 
out very hoi That was a damper. I waited till there came another 
rain, and I set them out again At>out four or five days after, 
there came on one of those heavy showers, and all the plants that 
were not washed out were buried up. I don't suppose, in those 
rows, there were more than thirty or forty plants. The following 
year I didn't plant any celery. I calculate to put in an acre or 
two, the coming year^ and I expect to raise, maybe, two or three 
hundred dollars' worth. As regards quality, my customers are 
well pleased, I think. They say it is good* 

Mrs. Kennedy. I have never tried to raise celery, but one of 
our merchants asked me, the other day, if I had tried it. He told 
me that he had raised lots of it, and made more money out of it 
than anything else in his garden. 

President Elliot. Now, it there is no one else who can ^ve any 
experience, I want to tell you what I don*t know about raieing cel- 
ery. We have at Minneapolis one of the most enterprising Germans 
that I know of in the northwest, in regard to raising vegetables. 
That is Mr. Basch, of Richfield. He has been growing celery suc- 
cessfully for several years, but this last year the drouth beat him. 
He was raising it on high ground, that is, it was not called high 
ground, but it was medium dry ground. This year he haa put into 
market celery with the whole buoch about as large as my little 
finger, with about three or four little slim sticks. It woe a perfect 
failure this year, on account of the drouth. The consequence is, he 
has made a loss. Now, I have io mind another German, who has 
been working for the last four or five years, trying to develop the 
celery industry in his way. He is located somewhat differently, 
being on the side of what used to be a pond or lake. That lake he 
drained^ took the water offj and it came into grass. There was one 
portion of it (a little arm) that was not so deep as the rest, and he 
has broken that up, and this year pat it in to celery. At the time 
I was there, which was in the dryeet part of August^ the roods were 
very dusty, and everything seemed to be wilted down, but withal, 
he was digging magnificent celery. He had celery with bunches 
as big around as my cuff, magnificent bunches, I never saw finer* 
To look at the soil, you would think it was nothing but dry peat^ 
without any moisture in it; but if you were to scrape off the top, 
and take up a handful of the soil, you could squeeze water out of it; 
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BOW, that is the kind of a place to grow celery in, to compete with 
Ealama7.oo or any other conn try. It is a crop that caonofc be grown 
successfully on uplaude. This man told me that he had put on 
forty loads of manure to the acre, juat spread it right on and worked 
it ID. If it had been a wet season he would have had a ditch, so 
that he could drain it That is what you need in cultivating land 
of that claas; you must have ditches so that you can take off the 
surplus water. The celery was just as white as a hound's tooth» 

Mr, Wilcox. You have described the Kalamazoo land and eya- 
tem of draining it, exactly. ^ 

Prof. McLain. We grew twenty or twenty-five kinds of celery 
at the station last year, but it was not much of a success. Our 
soil is not the kind we need. I know that celery, under such con- 
ditions » cannot be grown at a profit, and I do not see but that what 
you have said settles the matter. 

Mr. Allen. Don't they take off two crops a year? 

Pres. Elliot. Yes. We have the advantage that our crops liere 
grow much faster than theirs. There is one other point, and 
that is in regard to prica Mr, J. F. Held grew was competing 
with Kalamazoo celery all along last summer* While Kalamazoo 
celery was sold at 16 cents, he was selling his at 35 cents, and was 
getting 60 cents for his large roots, lie was getting as much for 
oae root as they were for four. 

Mr. Wilcox. In visiting the Kalamazoo beds I was informed 
that if they could market their celery for 12 cents a dozen, which 
is about one-third what our celery brings here, they could count 
on a crop worth five to seven hundred dollars an acre. 

Prof McLain, That same thing applies to the growth of all 
kinds of vegetables. When I was in Kansas I was much interested 
in horticultural work there, and the originator of the Hopkins 
variety of strawberry waa an old friend of mine. While you 
might say it was hard for the people of Kansas to compete with 
the Southern Illinois strawberry growing counties on account of 
their superior facilities, still Mr. Hopkins took his high priced 
land, land that was worth a thousand dollars an acre; went down to 
the slaughter houses and got a remarkable fertilizer from th& 
packing houses, and he grew a quality of strawberries that be 
eonld get twenty- five cents a quart for, when other strawberry 
growers were only getting 12 cents* He told me he never sold a 
quart of strawberries for less than twenty-five cents. The fresh- 
nesa, crispne^s and excellence of the fruit that he sent to market, 
put the Northern grown stuff at a great disadvantage, I mention 
Uiis becaase it applies to all vegetables. I do not think that tha 
-10 
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disadyaiitages we labor imder ought to d^ter us from makiBg 
earD6Bt effort to realize from the reBults of our labor in this line^ 
because we have competition. Competition is easily enoagh 
oyercome with a more excellent article, 

Dr, FriBselle, I would add one word, especially to the remarks 
made by Prof. McLain on the yalae of fruit and ye ge tables or 
whatever we haye to send to market. It is a good thing that brings 
a good price, and it is utterly useless and foolish to cultivate in a 
slack way and bring into the market that which is not first-class. 
To illustrate, I would say that I have taken some little pains in the 
cultivation of currants and last year I took a good deal of pains to 
have tl: em carefully picked and put in nice, clean packages, and 
the result was I found no diflBiculty in selling my currants «tt four 
dollars per bushel standing right along with others that brought 
only $1.50. X could sell one hundred busbels at that price. That 
simply marks the difference between gooti aud poor grown fruit, 
and the difference is that margin which a person gets who does 
good work. 

Prof* McLain, Will you please add to the good article, the good 
article put up in attractive shape. 



THUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

JANUAEY 23. 1890, 

The meeting was called to order by President Elliot. 

A musical selection was then rendered by the yoang ladies. 

President Elliot. I will say that this paper is prepared by an 
amateur in Minneapolis, a young law}?er; He expected to be here 
to-night, but on account of sickness in the family he could not 
leave, and, being a particular friend of his, I have offered to fill hie 
place, but I assure you, I cannot do as well as he would be able 
to do. 



GEO WING HOLLYHOCKS. 
By F. H, Carleton, MlntieapoUs. 

For an amateur to speak on any horticultural subject, in the 
presence of some of the veteran horticulturists^ who are members 
of this society, seems presumptuous. As I glance over the names 
of the members of this organization, I read those of many who 
have made seed sowing and plant life a profound study for many 
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years, and to whom soiU and climate and bybridiziiig are familiar 
BubjectB. The di&coyery of a new variety, or the adaptation of 
particular varieties to our Minnesota climate and eoil, has been to 
them the gratification of ambition and the result of careful in vest! - 
gation. I should remain silent were it not for the conviction I 
have, that nothing affords so much pleasure to the mind, as the 
cultivation of the soil; whether it be to the man of many acres who 
makes it a life work, or to the amateur with his few rods of earth. 
As a life work, or as a mere recreation, the study of seed sowing 
and plant growing is always interesting. It is particularly, so to 
the business and profoasional man, and it affords a far greater de- 
gree of rest and enjoyment than anything outside his profession, 
to say nothing of the renewed health, both to body and mind^ 
-which it gives. Call it a **hobby" or a cranky notion, or call it 
what you please, the man who has never sowed seeds or cultivated 
a pla.jt is to be pitied. Every hard working business or profes- 
sional man should have a "hobby" outside of his regular routine 
work, and to my mind no field is more worthy of his recreation 
than horticultarej no field has more unexplored regions or greater 
possibilities, and in none can the best minds and the most thor- 
ough investigation and study be more pleasantly and profitably 
employed, Nothing outside of revelatiou can bring him nearer to 
the giver of all life or show him more of the providences of the 
great creator. 

By the programme I see I am to speak of "growing hollyhocks", 
although I had hoped my subject was to be of a somewhat wider 
range, and include hardy flowers in general, rather than holly- 
hocks alone. If a moments digression may be allowed, I would 
like to insert a word in favor of hardy plants and biennials in our 
grounds and gardens. It has occurred to me every summer 
while taking in the beauties of massed beds of geraniums and 
cole us which decorate so many homes, and while viewing the rich 
collections of asters, balsams, stocks, sweet peas, and many other 
annuals,— in favor of which favorites no praise can be to great— 
that the more hardy plants were being overlooked and neglected* 
While I would still cultivate the annuals and tender plants, and 
regre t that so many lawns and gardens have not even a single ger- 
anium to gratify the eye, yet I would add to them tbe beauty which 
comes from the hollyhock; the Clematis, the Iris, the larkspur, the 
Canterbury-bell, the Lilium auratum, the sweet William and the 
perennial Phlox,— nor would I overlook the gladioli, the dahlia and 
the Amaryllis atamasco or fairy lilly, the Canna and tbe Caladium 
with their bulbs and tubers, so easily removed and kept through 
the winter in our cellars, as to make them for all practical purposes, 
perennials. The perennials and biennials, if wisely selected, will 
afford a series of bloom from the early spring to the time of hard 
frost, — and they have a vigor and beauty of coloring which cannot 
be surpassed Whether as single plants, or scattered in the border, 
or massed, they are always robust and striking. Blue is a rare 
color among the annuals and where can you get an in tenser blue 
than that of the larkspur, or a prettier shade of blue than is found 
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in the Campanula and Canterbury bell and Clematis, or a finer 
purple than that of the dahUa? What magnificence and variety of 
coloring can be found elsewhere than in the gladioli or dahlia? 
What flower is equal in magnificence to the Liliura auratnm or 
Japan lily, or what more graceful and delicate than the lily of the 
valley? Let us have annuals, but let ua not forget the bieDnisIs 
and more hardy plants— remembering that they give a variety and 
picturesquesness to the garden or lawia which no annuals can. And 
the bienni tls and perennials are so permanent^^so easily increased 
by division of the roots and by seeds, so easily moved and trans- 
planted, and without the cost of buying each year a new set of 
plants. 

But of the hollyhock — the plant which we can still see with the 
eye of memory standing in stately vigor in the gardens, cultivated 
by hands long since passed away — the old-fashioned hollyhock 
with its large single flowers which stootl above our heads while 
children, in far away gardens, what shall we say of it? True* it 
is old-fashioned, but as I recall my last year's garden with its fifty 
or sixty stately hollyhock plants, runnipg through all the shades 
of red, crimson, rose, buff yellow, salmon, white, purple, maroon 
and almost to a black, and the beautifully fringed and variegated 
Japanese varieties, I remember that a bed o£ dazzling Sam Sloan 
geraniums and two or three beds of choice aBters, Victorias or 
Truffaults peony, would scarce occasion a glance from the passer 
by, but those hollyhocks, standing from four to seven feet high, 
would attract the attention of all, and caiiBe many a backward 
glance and lingering step, and excite many an exclamation of de- 
light, and many a request for a single flower or for seeds later on. 
And so I affirm that if you raise flowers to brighten your gardens, 
or to brighten the faces of those who pass by, no flower excels the 
hollyhock. You can prune it and keep it low and bushy, or con- 
fine it to a single stately stalk, or mass it and make a dense clump 
of beauty. Ton can raise, if you wishj the old single variety, to 
remind you of the garden, in the home of years ago, cultivated by 
fathers and mothers who have long since laid aside the trowel, or 
you can fringe the edges of the old-fashioned flower and variegate 
its center with different colors and thereby have the Japanese 
varieties, or you can have the semi-double, or you can have the 
complete double flower — as large as the doubled up fist The same 
hybridizing skill as has developed the chrysanthemum, the 
gladioli, the dahlia and other plants, has also developed the holly- 
hock; it has ceased to be an old-fashioned flower and has, in 
reality, become a modern flower. Within a few years it has 
become a popular summer flowering plant, and when planted in a 
rich soil and sunny position it is a very impressive and stately 

f)lant. 1 know of no plant whose flowers so perfectly csombine 
arge size and delicacv and variety of coloring as the hollyhock. 
Its flowers, when well cultivated, are fully as double and almost 
as pure and perfect as the camellia. It has ceased to be coarse — 
the pure white is beautiful ; the delicate rose and pure yellow are 
very handsome ; the shade which almost reaches a black is found 
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in no other flower, to my knowledge, while the shades of salmon, 
crushed strawberry and old gold, are almost new, among flowers. 
Chater*B twelve separate colors show how many different hues and 
shades can be produced in the double varieties alone, saying noth- 
ing of the old single varieties and the variegated and fringed 
Japanese* 

Aa to the culture, it is easy. Sow the seeds in the spring in good 
rich soil about ha]f an inch deep. After the young plants are an 
inch or two high thin out or transplant (and they are almost as 
easily transplanted as cabbages) to six or eight inches apart. 
Then in September or early October, or early the following spring, 
set them where they are to remain, in a sunny position, in rich soil 
at least two feet apart I have never seen well mixed soil too 
rich for them. The plants will take a good quantity of water 
provided they are soaked when they are watered, they should not 
be wetered too often but thoroughly soaked when they are watered. 
I have raised them for several seasons, and carried them through 
all eorts of winters, and have never found any trouble in wintering 
them j always taking care not to set them out in a hollow place in 
the garden where the water could accumulate and freeze around 
the roots, and covering them through the winter with a light cov- 
ering of coarse litter, generally the dead stalks of other flowers and 
leaves. 'Ihs covering should be so light as not to exclude all air. 
My experience is that most persons cover their rose bushes and 
hollyhocks too heavily, thereby excluding all air; and then un- 
cover them too early in the spring. A light covering of coarse 
litter kept on until the alternate freezings and thawings of spring 
are over, is the best in my judgment. While the plants should be 
well protected from the cold, all air should not be excluded, and 
stable manure, which often ** burns" should rarely be used as a 
wiotei covering for plants. I think there are many rose bushes 
aud Lardy plants in the gardens of Minnesota to-day which will 
safely pass through the coldest Minnesota winter weather, but 
which will perish from a too early uncovering in the months of 
April and May. I believe an injudicious uncovering of plants in 
the spring has caused more havoc and destruction among plants 
than the coldest weather. When the hollyhocks are uncovered in 
the spring, the roots of the oldest and largest can be divided into 
t^o or more plants and transplanted elsewhere. The weeds of 
course* should be kept out and the plants tied to stakes when two 
or three feet high. If a caterpillar like worm appears on them in 
June, as is quite frequenntly the case, they should be picked off 
by hand and destroyed. This is easily done as these worms always 
remain on the leaves and eat lorge holes through them, and are 
very easily seen at a single glance. 

As to seeds, I observe the same rule with hollyhocks as with 
other flowers, namely, not to allow seed pods to form, but to cut 
flowers at all times freely, and to destroy seed pods when I see 
them forming, I buy the very best seeds obtainable, and never 
try to raise my own seed. There are reliable seedsmen, who make 
a specialty of seed laising, and it is very poor economy, in my 
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judgment^ for &ny amateur to make it a role to raise bis own eeeds. 
FirBt of all, the virtue or strength which is taken up in the forma- 
tiou of a seed pod deprives the amateur of many a MoBsom and 
draws strength from the whole plant. Make it a rule to cut all 
flowers freely. The more generously yon cut (mind I don't say 
pick, but cut) the more bloe&oms you will have. I never allow 
persons to pick flowers with the hand nnless it be a few with 
brittle stemsj which snap oflF short like nasturtiums or possibly 
pansiesj but always insist on having them cut with scissors or 
knife. The more generously yon cut your flowers^ the more gen- 
erously will nature reward you with an abundance of bloom. The 
person who does not cut and give away generously, pays the 
penalty himself by allowing seeds to form and thereby reducing 
the number of blossoms. Again, as to seede. The science of seed 
raising is made a specialty by persona who thoroughly understand 
it and grow them under the right conditions, as oar friend Toole, 
who gave the valuable paper this morning on pansy cnltoret and 
it is foolish for the amateur to risk the results of his nest season's 
gardening, either as to quality or variety, on the few seeds h© 
saves. And not only this ; even i£ his self raised seeds do germi- 
nate, he fails to get the new varieties and the new shades and 
colorings which are produced from year to year, by professional 
seed growers- A person had better buy fresh seeds each year 
from a reliable source, or quit growing flowers. There may be an 
occasional exception to this rule, but let it be occasionaL In 
flower growing as in other matters nowadays, let us remember that 
specialists are at work at all times developing^ hybridizing and 
improving the old, and introducing the new varieties. Let us take 
advantage of their investigations and buy each year the best seeds 
and thereby get the beet results in our own gardens. 

President Elliot. Fellow Members, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We have with us this evening one whom 1 know you would like to 
hear from, who can give us some good ideas, I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Miss Maria L. Sanford of the State Uni- 
versity, 



HORTrCULTURAL AND HOME, . 

By Prof, ^faria L, Sanford, 

Friends, I noticed on the program that I was advertised to give 
an address^ I did not come out here to give an address, I did not 
come to give a lecture, or to make a speech; I came to tell some of 
our friends around here who have been interei^ting themselves so 
much to bring flowers and fruits into our homes, how glad and 
how thankful I am for their work. As I listened to this very in- 
teresting paper which has just been presented and pictured to my- 
self the house surrounded by fruits and fl:>wer3, I compare that 
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with the Ques Btanding bereft of these things, no rose bashes, nor 
hollyhocks, nor verbenas, nor pansies, nor fruits of any kind for 
the children. Oh, how barren it is! Then picture in your mind's 
eye the other; it may be just as plain a house and has cost not a 
dollar, but it is made beautiful and attractive by a wealth of fruits 
ftnd flowers. Now this is what I came for, — just to tell these old 
friends and younger ones engaged in this Horticultural Society, 
how thankful I am for their work. 

When 1 was a child we thought we were pretty well oflF for fruit. 
I wilt tell yoii what w© had. In the garden and orchard we had 
currants, one gooseberry bush, one quince bush, apples, pears and 
pumpkins; that was the extent of it. We had in the fields, black- 
berries and huckleberries; and many, and many, and many a day I 
have walked two, three and four miles and spent the whole day in 
the hot sun, picking huckleberries so as to have enough. • If I 
could tell you how fiuit tasted then, if I could possibly put into 
wordB how fruit tastes to a child who is growing six inches every 
jedTj up and down and crosswise, I tell you these friends here with 
fruit trees to sell, would be after me to go around as an advertise- 
ment. If you could but remember as I remember, how hungry 
Bueh a child is, down to his very toes, for everything in the shape 
of fruit, you would give your children lots of it Now, because 
these things taste so good to children, they ought to have them. 
It makes me young again just to see children enjoy good fruit, and 
I want them to have enough of it, of all kinds. I want to say to 
the fathers and mothers here, **think about this." I will tell you, 
if you would pay more for fruit, you would have less to pay for 
drugs- If you would fill your children up with good, rich, ripe 
fruit, you would have less hours to spend nursing, and less com- 
plaint of pal© cheeks, and weaknesses. We want to grow a hardy 
and a hearty race, and to do that, we must give our children plenty 
of good fruit 

1 have just been thinking what a good thing it would be to enlist 
our boys and girls in this work. We remark that it does us all good 
to come in contact with the earth, to be cultivating something. 
Sometimes I hear parents complain that their boys go away from 
home, Now, if you fathers and mothers would interest your chil- 
dren in raising fruits and flowers, if you would give them early 
something of their own, something that they will take care of, if 
you would buy them some seeds, and give them a little space in the 
garden, you would find it would keep them from a great deal of 
mischief; it would make home bright for them, and make them 
willing to stay at home. It would be a good thing if our friends in 
the business could get the boys interested in their enterprise. If 
I were Belling trees and vines, I think I should make agents of 
these boya and girls, give them some of my stock to cultivate, and 
I am pretty sure that by and by, I should get interest on my mon- 
ey, over and over again. Interest the children in bringing fruit 
into their homes; have fruit put away in your cellar, so that, in the 
coldest months, and furthest from the summer time, you will have 
it always on your table. The Lord meant that we should be blessed 
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in this way. Here in Minnesota we have an abnadance, if we will 
bat uae the means in our power to ctecure it. Let us all resolve, 
th«n, in going away from this meeting, that we will make more o£ 
oni* opportunities and bless ourselves and others in the abundance 
o( the earth in this respect. 

Mr. Barr«t. I move that a vote of thanks by this society be 
tendered Prof. Sanford for the interesting horticultural address 
she has delivered this evening and that such be put upon record. 

Seconded by Mr. Wilcox and carried unanimously. 

President Elliot. We have with us this evening Prof. McLain, 
I believe he is going to give us something in relation to bees. 

Prof, McLain then gave a very interesting illustrated talk in re- 
gard to bees and their habits the following summary of which he 
has kindly prepared. 
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THE LIFE HI8T0KY, ANATOMICAL STRUCTURE, THE 
HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF THE HONEY BEE, 

By Prof, N, W. McLain, St Anthctuj Park^ Minn, 

No department in natural history presents a wider or more fruit- 
ful field for observation and research than does the depBrtmeat of 
Entomology — that branch of Zoology which treats of the history, 
structure and habits of insects. 

Tnsecia far out number all the other members of the animal 
kingdom combined, and concerning the geographical distribution 
of insects it may be said that no part of the earths surface ia T^'ith- 
out them, for they have been discovered in the Artie and Aotartic 
regions at the highest latitude reached and even showy butterflies 
of several species enliven the dreary solitudes of everlasting ice 
and snow. 

This is clearly shown by the report of the naturalists who ac- 
companied the expeditions of the Alert and the Discovery who 
found them almost up to 83 degrees north latitude. 

Evey department of natural history is full of interest, but the 
study of those species of insects that dwell in communities possess- 
es a charm which is sure to make an enthusiast of every patient 
and painstaking student who observes their habits. 

From its singular instincts, its active industry and the useful 
products resulting from its labors, the bee has from the remotest 
times attracted attention and interest such as has been given to no 
other class of insects. 

The patience and ingenuity of the naturalist have found an 
ample field for exercise in the study of the struofeurej physiology 
anif domestic economy of bees; and their increase and preservation 
liave been the source of painstaldng care and their reputed per- 
fection of policy and government have been the theme of admira- 
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tioE, and bav© botiDtifiilly supplied materials for argument andil- 
luatration to the poet and political economist of every age. 

The subject of apiculture has beeu treated by the philosophy of 
Aristotle and the genius of Virgil and Shakespear. Aristotle, ^vrit- 
iug a treatise on the Cfeneration of Bees about 350 years before 
Christ said with the modesty and caution characteristic of wonder- 
ful genius and tbe foremost scholar of his time, — "All pertaining 
to this subject has not yet been enfficiently ascertained; but if it 
eyer should be, then we must place more confidence in our obaer- 
Tatious than in our reasonings. Theory, however, as far as it con- 
forms to facts observed, is worthy of credit" 

Have we not here the inductive system of philosophy as well 
guarded and as clearly expressed as ever it was by Lord Bacon 
1800 years afterward? In Aristotles History of Animals, we find 
tbe earliest definite discription of the honey bee. Solon iu the 
year 600 B. C. enacted a law, requiring that bee-hives in cultivated 
fields, must be placed 300 feet apart. 

The celebrated Cicilian apiarist, Aristomachus with 58 years of 
practical experience in beekeeping wrot^a work on bees and honey 
about 500 years B. C. but bis work was lost to us. 

On the statute books of ancient nations, laws are found for the 
protection of bees. According to the old Saxon law, the theft of a 
swarm of bees was punished with death. 

About 300 years after Aristotle, V'irgil gave the current views 
about the habits and economy of bees, in his 4th Georgic, a poem 
remarkable for beauty and elegance, full of interest and full of 
errors, 

Iu the first century Columella a naturalist, careful and accurate 
in his observations, wrote much that was valuable and suggestive 
and much that is simply curious. After this nearly 2000 years 
passed with no progress in natural history, even for 200 years af- 
ter the revival of learning in the 15th century nothing wordiy of 
note appeared. 

About the middle of the 17th century Swammerdam a Dutch 
entomologist wrote The Natural History oE Bees; a work of price- 
less value to natural science. 

The study and practice of anatomy was then revived aud sub- 
stantial progress began to be made in the science of zoology and 
entomology. 

Towards the middle of the 18th century the Swedish naturalist 
Linnaeus, **the brilUart Star of the North" published his "System 
Naturae" and threw a flood of light on the whole subject of natural 
history. 

About the close of the last centary the great Latreille of Fiance 
promulgated the elective system. Hince then we have had Cuvier, 
Leach, Zierzou, Von Berlepseh, Von Siebold and Huber aud 
Schiementz and later C, V. Riley, and Packard, Cheshire and 
a host of earnest students. 

A great many naturalists have written works on the honey bee, 
its natural history and management and the literature and text- 
books upon this subject are most respectable both with respect to 
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voiame nmnbas and merit, and compare favorably with those of 
ixiier iepBTtmimtB in Natural Science. It is said that the bee haa 
had isof^ historinns than the human family. 

Bat in so complicated a branch of natural history correct ob- 
aarrwnoos and Suable conclusions require patient, continuous 
mmi paiDfitaking obeervation and repeated experiment. 

Th^ lustory of the disooyeries and teachings of the BuccessiTs 
'vrtters ivhose names we have mentioned proves how slow has 
b««ii th^ growth of accurate knowledge of these insects. 

What ia now known is the result of the persevering labors of 
B^^m. By the study of our standard works and by cieaDs of the 
OHxlera appliances for observation and experiment and instriic— 
Uou, the student may in a few days or even hoare^ learn and be- 
ctimd proficient in what would formerly have required years of 
l»tH>rtous and costly experiment. 

rUi» ticcumulation of curious and interesting and well ascertain^ 
tad fiaeuk this aggregation of knowledge of the structure, habita 
euid majittgment of the bee, constitutes, almost a new science. 

U ic^ Qwr purpose to give a brief but connected and simple nar^ 
mcioit of the natural history of the bee, and this description will 
citi«ftty relate to the common and best known species the Apis 
t^ iitrictiy which on the account of its rich products is especially 

th^ hoiuey-bee is not a native of the New World, and when 
^u^t here was called by the Indians *'the white man's %.'* 

V\ tte^iiiffton Irving says in Tour of the Praries, "The Indians 
vxtii^t^r them the harbingers of the white man, as the buffalo is- 
<>i thiEk re^l man and says that in proportion as the bee advances the 
Uvh^tt !ind buffalo retire." 

Atnl Ixmgfellow in his "Song of Hiawatha" in describiQg the 
a^t^^^t i>t the European in the New WorJd, makes his Indian war* 
Kws wmy^ of the bee and the white clover: — 

•♦Whei^eoever they move, before them 
Swarms the stingiDg fly, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey maker; 
Wheresoever they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower nnknown among us 
Springs "the White Man's Foot" in blossom. 

It ^«Hna8 strange that bees should not have been native to the 
Am^^vivAU continent, for as Irving says, "It seems to me as if these 
t^'fsutinil regions answer literally to the discription of the land of 
i\i\Muim\ "a land flowing with milk and honey" for the rich pastur- 
$k^ o( tlie praries is calculated to sustain herds of cattle as count- 
t^ nn the sand is upon the sea-hore, while the flowers with 
whU^h they are enamelled render them a very paradise for the 
u<s>Uri*t^kingbees. u u 

WiUumt doubt, however, there were no bees such as are now 
atMUi^i^tioated, until they were introduced by the Caucasians. 

rUii* furnishes another illustration of the strange distribution of 
viiunml life. It is still more strange when we learn that bees of 
tlu^ variniiB species are found on all the continents and islands of 
tlio ^awtt^rn hemisphere. 
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The best known varities oE the honey-bee are the German or 
Blflck, the Italian or the Ligurianj — as they are known in Jiin gland 
—the Syrian and the Cyprians the Carniolane the DalmatianB^ 
md the CaucaeianB. 

Tiie German or Black bee ie the beet known variety, and the 
German bees like the Germanic Baeea have been for ages the 
moat widely distributed- 

The Ligurian or Italian bee was first mentioned and discribed 
by Aristotle, 

Speaking of the three different varieties of the honey-bee well 
known in his time, he dieoribes the best variety as "snaall and 
round in size and shape, and variaf^ated in color/' These bee& 
were first described as a variety different from the German bee 
by Spinola in 1805, The name Ligurian comes from that of a. 
province of Northern Italy North of the Ligurian Gulf, or gulf of 
Genoa. 

The region is hemmed in by the Alps and here in warm and 
genial Italy was developed this most beautiful, valuable, and 
tractable race of bees, the beautiful Italians. 

Dr, Dzierzon the foremost German apiarist of his time intro- 
duced the Italian bee into Germany in 1848, in 1859 Neighbor in- 
tro<luced the Itallian bee into England and in the same year Mr, 
Wagner, of Philadelphia and Mr, Colvinj of Baltimorej imported 
some Italian bees from Dzierzons apiary, 

lo 1860 Mr, Parsons, of Flushing, Long Island, imported a 
number of colonies direct from Italy, and now, but thirty years 
after its fir at importations, this valuable variety of the honey- 
bee is very generally introduced throughout the U. S. 

Mr, C. N. Wilson of The Kural Calif ornian wrote me under 
date of December 27, 1884, that the estimated number of colonies 
of bees in four counties in California in 1884, was 76,000 and the 
average yeild of honey per colony was 200 pounds, making the 
honey yeild of Califordia for 1884—15,200,000 pounds,— $1,100,- 
000. 

Bees were not known in California until 1853 wheu they were 
brought by sea to San Francisco and sold high as $300 per hive in 
that city. 

The average price now paid in California is 1(3.00 i^er hive^ 
Italian Queen-bees when first brought to California in 186 1^ sold 
for $100 in goldcaoin, now they sell at $2.00. 

IMPOKTANOE OF APICULTURE, 

Ab the economic importance of this industry is more generally 
realized, a wide-spread and growing interest is manifested in this 
much neglected branch of rural husbandry. The lack of practical 
knowledge is the main hindrance now existing in the way of the 
very general adoption of this pursuit among agricultnristSj as 
nearly all parts of the United States are well adapted to profitable 
bee-keeping. 

An idea of the present importance of this industry can be gained 
from the following fimires^ taken from the report o£ the statisticiaa 
of the Northwestern bociety of Bee- Keepers. He says: *' Accord- 
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ing to conservative estimatea we have now a total of three millions 
of colonies of bees which annualy yield 120.000,000 pounda of 
honey. The value of the annual product, at an average of 15 
cents per pound, would be $18,000,000. 

The estimated annual products ranges from ^15,000,000 to S20,- 
000,000, and the annual product of wax is about $1,000,000 in 
value. 

Not more than 8 or 10 per cent, of those favorably situated for 
the cultivation of bees are engaged in the pursuit. If even one 
half of those favorably situated were so engaged, the annual pro- 
duct would not fall below $75,000,000 or $80,000,000 in value. 

The United States imported 2,400,000,000 pounds of sugar, at a 
cost of $94,923,500, in the year 1884 

A large percentage of these imports do not bring with them a 
character above suspicion. Instead of being importers we should 
be exporters of sweets, with the balance largely in our favor. In- 
stead of paying their money for the vile adulterationB of foreign 
importations, our agriculturists should gather the pure and whole- 
some nectar annually wasted in their own fields. 

The degree of skill necessasy to engage succesaf ally in the cul - 
tivation of bees and the production of honey ia not greater than 
that required in keeping a dairy and producing good dairy pro- 
ducts. The difference is in kind, not in degree, of skill, and one is 
as easily acquired as the other. 

The speaker then entered upon a discussion of the physiological 
development, the anatomical structure, the adaptability of organs 
to functions, both general and special, and the habits and iostinet 
of the honey bee. The subjects treated were fully illustrated by 
large anatomical charts and drawings. 

Beginning with an illustration of a bee's egg, the various trans- 
formations, with the time and the conditions incident and necessary 
to larval growth were explained, together with the causes for varia- 
tion in form, function and instinct in worker bees, drone and queeu- 
bees, and how the entire economy of the hive is determined by the 
worker bees. 

The structure of the ligula and the entire nectar gathering appa- 
ratus, the jaws, the autennae, the simple and compound eyes, the 
thorax and the articulations of the legs and wings, the structure of 
the legs and wings, the structure and locatiim of the secretory and 
circulatory systems, the organs of circulati m and digestion, the 
sting structure, and the adaptation of all these organs to their 
special uses; honey-comb building, cell filliug and capping, the 
method and means used by bees in curing and conserving honey, 
the elements and sources of larval food and methods of feeding, 
were explained. 

Nothing more than an outline of this lecture can be attempted 
here. Mr. McLain spoke extemporaneously for about two hours, 
and the large audience present were deeply interested and seemed 
eager to hear more about this most wonderful insect, to the study 
of whose life history and habits many patient scientific investigat'* 
ors have devoted years of painstaking labor. 
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The address was con versa tional in style, opportunity being 
offered for asking qnestionp, the answering of which afiPorded a 
chance for the in trod act ion of much that was instructiTe and amus- 
ing which was not down on the programme. 

Near the close of the address when speaking of the wonders in 
the natural history of bees, which have only been discovered since 
they have been revealed by the microscope in its most perfected 
form and in the hand of the most skillful manipulators, the fact 
was noticed that the only royal prerogative of the queen-bee is that 
of {Jeterraing the sex of her offspring, which she does by volunta- 
rily adding to and or withholding the fertilizing principle from 
the egg, as each one passes through the oviducts, to the ovipositor, 
the absence or presence of the fertilizing principle in the egg be- 
ing revejiled only to the skillful manipulator of a modern micro- 
scope of high power. 

Concerning the potential influence of this germ in determining 
with unerring certainty the characteristics of the new creature he 
said. 

"Here then, within this atom whose presence is revealed to us 
by the microscope, are latent those subtle yet potent forces, which 
may have been conserved for months, perhaps for years, awaiting 
the time and the environment when in complete agreement with 
the law of its developmentt it should be called upon to determine, 
even in the minutest variation, the distinctive characteristics of a 
new creature. The determination of sex is a matter of choice, a 
royal prerogative. The linaitation of sexual development; the de- 
termination of form, function and instinct — reference being had to 
all female larvae — is a matter of choice among the workers, the 
prerogative of intelligence superior to that of the queen. The 
queen in the ordinary and normal performance of her function, is 
simply reproducing ancestral features which must appear in the 
direct line of hereditary transmission. Every unfecundated egg 
must produce a male larva, and every fecundated egg must produce 
a female larva. And here, in these direct lines her prerogative of 
sexual differentiation ends. 

''It is here at this stage a more subtile diflferentiating influence 
manifests itself, modifying larval adaption and determining struc- 
tural features radically different and radically divergent in instinct 
and function. It is indeed very wonderful that the queen should 
have the power to voluntarily control the sex of her offspring, but 
the marvel consists not so much in the excercise of that function, 
as in the singular and unique adaptation of the delicate organs by 
which the function is performed. That secondary charact-eristics 
should now appear, not inherent in ancestral germs, or contributed 
by ancestral transmission, appears to me far more strange. That 
this extra differential influence, operating through intelligence or 
instinct—and the partition between these two appears to be very 
thin — and in bo sense through ancestral transmission, should be- 
come persistent, is mavelous beyond satisfactDry explanation. We 
look to the future for explanation of how the same organic being 
may be made to assume one of two divergent modifications of 
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structure, instiBct and fuDOtiou; and hoiF this specialization for 
different functions has been made persistent, and from a remote 
origin transmitted from one generation to another through an ano- 
malons agency. 

"Every receptive eoul is filled with reverence and awe when 
brought into the presence of stupendous manifestations of power, 
I have stood upon the shore of the ocean in the mountain gorge 
and on the Table Hock; I have seen the rising sun reflected from 
the snow-capped peaks of the Rockiee, and have found myself say- 
ing, "How wonderful are thy works?** and yet, I could not help 
adding: "However, I find everything very like what I had ex- 
pected/' 1 have looked upon the revelations of the telescope, aud 
have followed the astronomer as he spoke with familiarity of the 
million& of miles measuring the inter-stellar space, and with mathe- 
matical accuracy computed the times and seasons in the great de- 
sign of planetary revolutions; and I have tried to lift np my 
thoughts to the contemplation of "The Great Designer/* whose 
ways are past finding out If it be true that the mind is thus 
filled with admiration aod reverence in the presence of the im- 
mense and imposing, what shall be the emotion of the receptive 
ftoul when the transcedent grandeur of the minute is disclosed? I 
have looked upon the revelations of the microscope, and the blood 
has stopped in its customary courses, and with blanched cheek and 
downcast eyes, I could but say" "Pat off thy shoes from off thy 
feet." Yerily our thoughts should be humbled and our emotions 
sublimated, whether we contemplate the handiwork of omnipotent 
power and the sway of immutable law in the creation and ordering 
of the eccentric solar system, or whether we recognize the presence 
of that same power and that same law, differentially manifested in 
the unfolding of insect life, and in determining the differentiating 
condition Sj which with marvelous and delicate precision, establish 
and perpetuate form, function and instinct. 

" From the drift of a star to the drift of a soul, 

The world is all miracle under control; 

The butterfly's wing and man^s reverent awe^ 

Aflke wear the chaia oC losorutahle law; 

A law that allures ue, but ever eludes, 

That baillles our groping^ but never deludes; 

We never can hold St^ it holds ue secure; 

And the wiaeBt in reading shall longest endure; 

A faith -bow of promise, a promise replete — 

Forever fulfill ing^ but never complete; 

We ohase where it beckons, and gather the gold. 

And lo, on before us, new treasures unfold ! " 

It was moved by Mr, Grimes that a vote of thanks be tendered 
Prof. MeLain for his Tery instruotive lecture. 

Seconded and carried auanimously. 

After some music by the young ladies an adjournment was taken 
until Friday morniug at 9 o'clock. 
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FKIDAT MORNING SESSION. * ^ 

Jakuary 24th, 1890. j 

PKOCEEDINGS OF THE MINNESOTA BEE KEEPERS' ^ 

ASSOCIATION, 

The iDsetiug was called to order by Prasident Wilcox who ad- jj 

dressed the audience as follows: | 

Lctdies and Gentlemen: — ^It gives me great pleasure to con- ! 

gratulate you on the interest that is manifcBted here in our indus- 
try, and I wish to s%y just this one thing in taking up ^the consid- 
eration of the bee keeping intereBt We have about three hours to 
put in our part and we must give a portion of that time to the Am- 
ber Cane Society, so I will ask of you in your remarks to be very 
brief and to the point, aud get as much meat and an little chaff out 
oi what you say as possible. I wish to direct this meeting towards 
one pointy to show the importance of the industry, and the amount 
oi value tbat is going to waste aroand us, and to show the profits 
connected with intelligent bee-keeping, and I shall call on you 
later to give, each one, in as few words as possible, a report of re- 
sults. Now, if there any of you who have had poor results, and 
yonr record looks badj do not be ashamed to state it I will com- 
mence by reading one or two articles that have come in, to take up 
a few minutes' time until some more are present. I have here an 
article from a gentleman in Red Wing, I am not acquainted with 
him and never heard of him before, bat as it is quite practical I 
will read it 

And, by the way, I think the first work should be to appoint 
some committees to report 013 society work, I will appoint as a 
committee to report a list of officers for the next season, Mr. Dan- 
forth, Mr. Miller and Mr. Pond. They will report byll o'clock* 
If there are any other committees, you will please suggest them. 
We have arranged for nearly all the work except that, I think. The 
work of this committee is to nominate and report a list of officers 
for the next season. It will save time in the election of officers. 

Owing to the absence of tne secretary of the Bee^Keepers^ Asso- 
ciation, Mr, Featherstone was appointed secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Wilcox then read the following letter. 



LETTER FROM G. W, BENHAM, RED WING, MINN. 

To The Minnesota Bee Association. 

I embarked in the business of apiculture last spring, 18S9, with 
20 colonies of black and hybred bees. I placed them on stands very 
ueatly arranged tor that purpose. Made them watering troughs, 
filled them with corn cobs to give the bees' a chance to sip the water 
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without getting drowned, and I find this plan simple and efFectaaV 
and so long as I keep bees they shall never have to go away from 
home to get a drink. My bees after they hEui fiuinshed swarming, 
would in a sultry day consume 3 common paiUful o! water iuclua- 
ing the evaporation, and what my neighbors* bees consumed. 

On May 20th, I put sections on my hives, and some colon iea 
went to work in them immediately, while others did not appear to 
have their hives filled; but they all in due time took very kindly to 
the supers, as I had put starters in all the seetioiiB. Everything 
^went very quietly till June 23d. Of course that day was Sunday, 
and No. 4, issued a swarm! I immediately joined tlie stingers, 
caught their queen, and on their return had a new hive ready for 
them. 

I got them in with some difficulty, but introduced the queen as 
soon as they got nicely started into the hive, and soon had another 
happy family. 

My bees continued to swarm until July 18th, issuing thirty- four 
swarms in all; but in dividing, doubling up, etc., I only used twea- 
ty-six new hives, and did not allow a single swarm to escape. None 
of my hives contain less than 214 cubic inches. I use the Lang- 
stroth brood frame, and as far as my judgment goes I am well 
pleased with it 

Owing to a lack of knowledge and experience, I lost four colonies, 
they being queenless, which will not be likely to happen next year 
should I be counted among the bee raisers and not among the bee 
killers. My honey was gathered largely from white clover, Bass- 
wood, Buckwheat, and Golden rod. And when the honey flow was 
past my bees received from their green master the welcome applaud 
'well done", for they furnished me 1,400 lbs. o! very beautiful 
comb honey. My crop is sold at from 10 cents to 15 centb per 
lb., according to the grade, and I now have in my cellar 42 colonies 
apparently in good shape with plenty of stores. To old bee-keep- 
ers I have nothing to say, as I, myself, am looking to them for 
light; but to the beginner, let me say:— if your bees are hard at 
work, do not disturb them for anything or anybody. Give thena 
plenty of room to stow honey and they will take care of the hive- 
In swarming season, fill your new hivea with bees if it takes two 
or three swarms; then tier up the supers to give them room, and yoa 
will get more honey and have stronger colonies to go into winter 
quarters. It is not the thing to look into hives when bees are at 
.work, it disturbs them. It is time enough to experiment when you 
find a swarm that is in trouble, (jive your bees a good hive, so 
that when they get home it is a home. Don^t drive your bees into 
some old soap box, and stick them off in the fence corner, or some 
out of the way place where the sun will bake them out to-day. and 
the rain drown them out to-morrow, and expect them to work for 
nothing, board themselves, and give you a profit in the fall, for 
they wont do it. I would abuse myself any day before I would 
my bees. Give your bees a good chance^ and, then if they fail, let 
it be in a manner their fault. 

Set your hives up out of the grass, and let your bees and poultry 
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Tnn together, the bees will gather the honey while the chickens 
will cateh the millers. Also turn in some sheep to keep the grass 
down. Give your bees forest shade if possible; they will not swarm 
BO much J and mate more honey. Last season being my first season, 
my attention was drawn to some of my new swarms by their rest- 
lessness in the evening. When other bees were quiet, these would 
be out running to and tro over the hive. The reason of this came 
to me forcibly after a few weeks, when I found these hives had no 
queens, and the swarms were about run out. As it required some 
tnoT\1edge and practise to introduce strange queens into a colony 
of bees with safety, beginners will have better success in saving 
qneenless colonies by taking a frame of eggs or brood from an old 
hive and giving it to the queen less colony, and let them rear their 
own queen. 

In beginning to keep bees, I would say, that in all pursuits there 
muEt be a startioc pointj and if we never make a. start we will never 
tnow whether we are adapted to the business or not. I have 
learned a great deal about my bees and their wants, and have a 
^eat deal more yet to learn, but because I do not know it all at 
oBce, is no reason why I tihould give up the pursuit. In conelu- 
EioR I would humbly ask the assistance of the more proficient bee 
keepers of the etate^ that! may be successful in this most wonder- 
ful industry, And may this meeting of the Minnesota Bee Keep- 
ers which is about to convene » be a success in every way, and 
thereby prove itself to be of great benefit to the bee keepers of the 
state. 

DISCUSSION. 

A Member* I believe that the gentleman said you should give 
your bees shade ; if possible, I would like a little information in 
regard to that. 1 believe there is such a thing as giving bees too 
much shade, From what I have observed (I am a beginner), I 
notice some men keep their bees so much in the shade that the 
hives look bad and seem to decay very quickly, and my impression 
iSj that that is not the proper place to keep bees. I believe that 
they should be where they can get the morning sun. 

President Wilcox. Make them comfortable. 

A Member. What do you say about the shade? 

President Wilcox. A certain amount of shade in this climate 
is very desirable. The position you report is my favorite position. 
I keep them under some large trees at my place where they are 
partially shaded- The idea is to put them in as comfortable a 
position as possible. 

Mr. Pond. Mr. President, 1 don't consider that shade is abso- 
lutely necessary. My brother has his bees on a piece of land that 
has no trees on it and it is a southern slope. He has had 73 colo- 
nies of bees and he averaged about 175 pounds of honey to the 
colony, and there was hardly a hive of bees in the shade, and all 
-17 
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faced the Bouth ; but he aims to give them plenty of room so that 
the hiv© is not absolutely crowded in the hot weather, 

Mr. Allen. I don't thiDk our friend approves of a dead shade. 
I am Hcquednted with the gentlemaUi and I know where be keeps 
hia bees. I don't think he approves of having a dead shade, and 
Bo far as my obeervation is concerned, I don't think it ia neceasary 
A partial shade would be my idea. 

President Wilooi* I will next have read a paper pertaining 
more to honey making than bee cnltare; It expresaes some views 
I heartily agree with, Allow me to introduce Mr, Thielman said to 
be the *'bee king of the state." 

Mr. Thielman then read a paper on the production of comb 
honey. 



PEODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 
By C. Thielman. 

Ladies and GtENTLEMEN;— I am requested to read a paper on 
production of comb honey to this ossembly. I will try and give a 
few of the points which came under my observation and sttidy, viz; 
my 20 years of beekeeping, and which have proved with me practi* 
cable and profi table, and in which I have been very successfuL 

The first condition for successful beekeeping is, a good locality 
with plenty of clover, linden and other forest trees and shrubbery. 
As a rule the clovers and linden furnish the bulk of the honey 
crop in the northern part of the U. S. thoupth sometimes thoy fail 
to yield honey, when as a rule other sources give us a honey crop^ 
such as com, mint, tame and wild buckwheat, asters, golden rod and 
other fall flowers, and one year I even got a nice honey crop from 
the birch trees, without them being in bloom. The honey could 
be seen in drops at the junctions of the leaves and the newly 
growing twigs. Ibis was very fine honey no honey due. Thia 
proves that nature furnishes honey sometimes in the absence of 
flowers. The next essential is strong colonies of worker bees; 
without them we cannot obtain the best results and in order to 
have the bees in the right time, we must skillfully and judiciously 
manage our spring's work. After successful winteriog we must 
try to keep our colonies warm. This will assist in brood rearing. 
Manycolonies have succumbed to this neglect I find good honey 
the most valuable for brood rearing. If honey can be had, sugar 
should not be fed. Much could be said on this subject, but I will 
abstain from it here. From my experiments and what I have 
seenamong other beekeepers, I have concluded that the Langstroth 
(or similar in principle) hives are the most desirable for comb 
honey production. They are simple and easily managed and are 
well adapted for the surplus arrangements, though most any es- 
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peri€nced beekeeper may manage to obtain good results with 
other and less practicable hives, as it is not the hive that makes 
the honey. The surplus arrangements should be made so bb to 
keep the sections clean and square while in operation by the bees. 
I have experimented with many different kinds such as the wide 
frames, the T euperSi the Heddon case and others. The wide 
frames are too much bother to handle, the T supers have left the 
lections the best of any I have used. The Heddou case comes 
near to the best (generally speaking) and on this principle I (7 or 
8 years ago) constructed a case which has the desired features 
(not patented). This caee keeps the sections clean and square, is 
light and easily emptied, it has a two inch wide glass strip on 
each sid*^, with wooden slides over them. With these little win- 
dows I can see the advancement of the sections (when time for 
tiering upj or taking them olf) in a moment at any time, without 
disturbing the bees in the lea^^t. This arrangement is the most 
valuable and the most convenient one, for comb honey production 
of any I have ever seen or read about With all other supers we 
have to disturb the bees more or less to find out the true condition 
and advancement of the sections, which disturbing means a loss of 
honey, or many dollars and cents during the honey season ; for, 
when bees are disturbed while busily at work they cease it for 
some timej neither will they finish the sections as nicely if bothered 
every little while. All unneccessary disturbances should be care- 
fully avoided. 

If the capacity of the brood chamber is right, then con- 
tracting ia not advisable, nor is reversing ; neither is it to any ad- 
vantage to change frames, brood, bees or do any other such tinker- 
ing. Provided the colonies are in a normal condition j the lees 
such colonies are disturbed the better will be the results. Sepa- 
rators are not needed and are a hindrance to the bees and more 
work and expense to the keeper, but instead of separators we 
must stand the hives level from side to side and have the hives 
plumb full of worker bees^ it this is done I assure yon that you 
will not want any separators to get nice section honey* Small or 
weak colonies cannot profitably be worked for comb honey ; but 
considerable extracted honey may be obtained from such or they 
may be united. 'The nearer the section cases can be in connection 
with the brood nest, the quicker the bees will enter and work in 
the sections. Mine are only a bee space apart. Queen and brood 
are the "highly affectionate elements'* for the worker bees and are 
thereby greatly encouraged for the stoiage of honey, but bees 
without queen or brood are discouraged and are no g^jod for 
honey production. It seems ridiculous to see it claimed by some 
writers that they get better results by taking away the queen. 

Queen excluding honey boards are a necessary evil and a hindrance, 
though I have had bat little brood in the sections without them, 
except occassionally when two or three swarms go together, and 
when I hive them into one hive. At such times queen excluding 
honeyboards for a number of days are in their proper place^ but 
at any other time they do more harm than good for comb honey 
production. Climate and location may make some difference. 
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My section cas**B fit the topB of my hiveSj or broofl neetB, and 
hold four rows, or 28 4^ x 4J x 7 to the foot sections with three 
partitions between the rows and a be ft space on top. The sections 
are filled with nearly fnll sized sheets of extra thin Dad ant fonn- 
dation, the Bections with comb from the previous season are used 
up firBt, and are generally filled with white honey, \t'hich sells rh 
well as that which lias foundation. The above sized sections 
should geoerally be adopted as they sell the best 

Bees are more easily managed through the middle of the day, 
especially on warm, sunny, calm days, and when honey comes in 
freely. On raw, windy days bees shonld be let alone. Karly in 
the morning or late in the evening bees are cross. I fiad no ad- 
vantage in shifting partly filled sections from one case to another, 
iu order to get tliem finished or completed, neither is it to any ad- 
vantage (for fine quality and flavor) to take off the eections as 
quickly as finished or capped. Honey thus taken off has not its 
full ripeness and value, even if it looks nicer; the more I study 
this point tUe more Ifind its correctness. 

All surplus receptacles should be taken oif the hives as soon as 
the honey season is over, and all unfinished sections should be 
deeply shaved off and extracted, cleaned out thoroughly by the 
hees, cleanly and safely stored away for next season's use. 

As a general rule niy bees are in a fine condition for winter when 
the honey season is over. They have their stores in just the posi- 
tion their instinct directs them to for safe wintering, because they 
are not continually interrupted by turning them upside down and 
otherwise molested. There is one more point which should not be 
overlooked by any comb honey producer, not that he cau only pro- 
duce a salable article^ but that it eliould be also the best of its 
kind in quality. In order to obtain the highest point in taste, 
quality and keeping, we must evaporate all the moisture we can 
out of it. After taking from the hives it should be put in a room 
in which the air is pure, and with a temperature from 75"^ to 85"^ 
above zero for four or five weeks. This gives it the finishing touch 
and without this operation honey has not its keeping quality. 
Much more honey would be consumed on account of its finer flavor 
tf this were generally practiced. 

Much more could be "said on the production of comb honey 
of lees importance but my essay is too long already. 

President Wilcox then read his address : 



AXN[JAL ADDEESS. 

By Pesident Wilcox of Hayings. 

Ixidies and Genilemen of the Bee Keej^ers" Association. 

It gives me sincere pleasure to meet with you again and to be 
able to congratulate you. We may truly look with thankful 
hearts to Him who guides our way, for the prosperity and 
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guccesB which has blesEed our efforts. We aeeerable here under 
pleasant auspices and it is my hope that our deliberations may 
prove so inststructive and profitable to you all that you will each 
one of you feel, as you return to your daily duties, that you have 
been amply repaid for the time and expense of attending this 
meeting and that you have done your duty by contributing your 
mite in epreading a kuow ledge of our industry amoug those who 
know it not, where, like a kind word to the RfHicted, or a messenger 
from Heaven, it may bring encouragement to our farmers, comfort 
and happiness to their homes, and prosperity to the state. 

"We meet for the attainment and promotion of knowledge we 
should radiate as well as absorb and strive to instruct those who 
know less than ourselves, while we learn from those who know 
more, and so become benefactors to the community, while we 
strengthen and improve ourselves. The contact of mind with 
mind in social intercourse; descriptions of our experiments our 
failures and successes; the details oE our work; facts learned by 
observation and experience gained in the practical everyday work 
of the apiary as well as ideas gleaned from careful painstaking 
study and search, and clothed in the simplest language of our 
daily lives, are of the greatest value in contributing to knowledge 
of the possibilities within our reach *'when by the aid of science 
ice secure ihe s lores bi^ nature given. 

Bear with me for a moment if I glance at the magnificent re- 
sources of our adopted state — well named "Star of the North" ^ 
from Iowa to the Lake of the Woods, from the Dakotas to the 
Mississippi and the "Zenith City of the uusalted seas," 83,000 
square miles. Eoreat and praries with splendid vegetation and 
luxuiuant flower and every acre of its fertile soil exuberant with 
nectar and even the leaves exuding honey from every puncture. 

We look with pardonable pride at her wonderful grain fields. 
We are lost in admiration as we are told of her 35,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, of her 60,000,000 bushels of oats, of her 30,000,000 bnsli- 
els of corn, of her millions of rye and bailey and buckwheat. W^e 
listen with eager attention hours, dnys, and weeks to our able In* 
stitute lecturers and stand with open-mouthed astonishment as they 
tell us how to milk ihe cows, make the butter and feed ihe hogSf 
and worry our vexed heads in contriving how we may squeeze an- 
other dollar out of the old farm; yet not one in a thousand of the 
farmers of Minnesota ever thought of the fact that more cash value 
of honey was permitted to go to waste every summer than the whole 
aggregate cash value of the wheat, rye and oats. 

It is the estimate of careful men that such a state as ours will 
yield an average annual product of 10,000 lbs. of honey per square 
mile. This would give 830,000,UOO lbs., or 100,000,000 dollars* 
worth for the state. Is this crop worth saving? If it is, we should 
recommend such practical measures as will help others to benefit 
themselves by saving this product of nature which is placed within 
their reach. If he is a benefactor who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, what is he who enables the rural pop- 
ulation to utilize and save from loss that aubstanee that would 
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make our land like the typical laud of plenty?— flowing with milk 
and honey. 

What would we think of the bneinesB sagacity of a man, if he 
had hundreds of aofes of finest whf^at at his door, and let it waste 
for want of harTesting? Yet our fields are burdened with millions 
of dollars worth of the finest and best sweets in the laboratory of 
nature, and we lose it for want of harvesters, and send to Cuba and 
import $2,000,000 worth of sugar for our tables, 

God has placed within our reach an abundance of harvesters to 
gather the nectar of the flower and the manna of the forests; and 
while they are foreigners— mostly Germans and Italians — they are 
imbued with no anarchist-sentiments and are famed for their in- 
dustry and intelligence, as well as their willingness to labor where- 
evcr there is work to do, early and late, for their board, which is 
usually about one tenth of the crop they gather. 

With these skilled artisans at your command, it is for you to 
study their characteristics, and instruct the people in this manage- 
ment, show how to derive the greatest profit from their labors, and 
by increasing and cheapening the production of honey help to sub- 
serve the public good and solve the problem of a successful agri- 
cultural system by adding another means to those already employed 
in securing comfort and contentment, happiness and prosperity, 
among our rural classes. What tenth that carries blessings and 
benefits to others, should be doubly dear to our own hearts and as 
we grapple with the common foe — ignoiance^we should strive to 
make the road to success so plain, that the blind might see, and 
the most obtuse understand it 

In a state like ours, distinguished for abondant natural vegeta- 
tion and diversified culture, it is almost impossible to overstock 
any locality particularly after the importance of intelligent man- 
agement and necessary conditions for profit are understood and 
appreciated, Minnesota could sustain 10,000,000 colonies just as 
well as the 150,000 she now has. In Russia and Hungary 4,000 or 
5,000 colonies in a single apiary are not uncommon. According 
to statistics there were 600,000 colonies in the province of Lunen- 
berg or 141 to the square mile, and a German writer says the im> 
portance attached to bee culture accounts for the fact that the 
people of this district (so barren that it has been called the Arabia 
of Germany) are almost without an exception in easy circum- 
stances. 

In Corsica the product of honey has averaged 1000 lbs. per 
square mile annnaly for many years, and the island oE Cyprus far 
exceeds this amount 

In some provinces of Greece the number of colonies will average 
500 and the product of honey 15,000 lbs. per mile and in Fries- 
land 1,200 square miles sustains 2,400,000 colonies or 2,000 each. 
Compare this with the less than two colonies per square mile here. 
Unlike our friends of the Horticultural Society who struggle vali- 
antly againt the obstacles imposed by adverse circumstances and 
have overcome with skill and perserve ranee the climatic conditions 
nature has supplied, we have but to reach out and grasp the treas- 
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ures so lavistly spread before ue and profit by the most fayorabla 
condition, for the pecaniary Buccees of our indastry. 

In NevrEogland and the east and most parts of Europe an aa- 
nual average product of 20 or 30 lbs per colony is obtained while 
in California, the lauded paradise of beekeepers, 50 to 60 lbs is 
considered a good average* Bat here in ''cold Minnesota" the 
beekeeper that does not average 100 lbs or more of surplus per 
colony is behind the times and fails to take advaotage of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him. And I believe it is perfectly prac- 
ticable to produce the finest grades of honey ready for the mar- 
kets of the world at Se per lb or less and I look forward to the day 
when it will be deemed a necessity instead of a luxury upon every 
table in our land. In considering the spread and development of 
apiculture we should lay aside all selfish motives and look only to 
the public good» and inculcate such lessons as will aid the begin- 
ner as well as those io a more hopeless condition who have adhered 
to the practices of their fathers and have not heard the tramp of 
those who are leaving them behind in the onward march of pro- 
gress. 

THE BEE-KEEPEBS* ASSOCIATION. 

When called to act as president of this society, a little more than 
one year ago, I had no adequate idea of the labor it would involve 
the pleasant acquaintances it would make, or the opportunities for 
disseminating a knowledge of improved methods it would bring. 
With no money in the treasury, and no appropriation from the state, 
we have proceeded on in the even tenor of our way, until we meet 
to-day with 40 more members than we had one year ago, and the 
solid support of the bee-keepers of the state behind ue. And be- 
fore another year, by wise counsels and persistent effort, I expect 
to see our membership surpass any similar organization in the 
United States. No class o£ men are more intelligent and better 
appreciate the advantages of an association, and but two men whom 
I have asked, have refused to cast their lot with us* So we have 
reason to believe that from the 700 bee-keepers in the state, at 
least 500 will, with proper solicit %tion, unite with us. 

Several questions of public polic^r demand your attention at this, 
time; one of which is the advisability of an eifort to secure proper 
recognition in the agricultural instruction and experimental work 
being done for the benefit of our state. No branch of practical 
agriculture taught in connection with the University adds one half 
to the wealth producing resources of our state as would be done by 
proper instruction in the practical application of science and im- 
proved processes to its agricnltnral interests. More than one half 
of the farmers who keep bees use the old box hives and kill them 
off in the fall to get honey or let them die in winter from ignor- 
ance; and no one has tried to teach them better. Soothers seeing 
their loss hesitate to engage in the pursuit What farmer could 
raise wheat at 50c a bushel,or oats at 15c, except by the use of the 
best improved machinery ? Yet the methods employed in agricul- 
ture 30 years ago and followed by many ol our farmers to -day are 
as much out of date and behind the practices of our most skillful 
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specialists, as the sickle and the "threshing floor of the ancient 
EptyptiaDs are behind the harvesters and steam threshers of today, 
I have conferred with some of the regents of the University and 
am satisfied they will do all in their power to broaden the scope of 
its usefulness by extending every branch of agricultural knowledge 
that will promote the prosperity of the mfisseB and the welfare o£ 
the state. 

THE FAIR. 

In the spring of 1889 I had the honor to appear as your repre- 
sentative before the committee of the Stftte Agricultural Society 
charged with revising the premium list; and by calling attention 
to the importance of our industry secured a respectable appropria- 
tion for our department which enabled us to make the largest and 
best display of bees' honey and aparian supplies ever seen in the 
Northwest. About two tons of honey was furuislied and nearly 
half put on exhibition, while the balance remained unpacked for 
want of adequate room and facilities for its display, I would 
recommend that steps be taken to build a pavilion for our own 
use if we can make satisfactory arrangements with the Agricultural 
Society to that effect. 

One feature we should aim to develop in all future exhibitions is 
the public handling and manipulation of bees, Disappointed in 
securing the man I expected for this purpose by his sickness I was 
obliged to take his place and was surprised to see the interest ex- 
cited by a few of the simplest operations in the everyday work of 
the apiary 

TVith knowledge gained by experience, we could mike another 
exhibition far more interesting and instructive to all; yet it is 
gratifying to know that our first effort in that direction received 
commendation from all quarters and proved a credit to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Our status in connection with the Horticultural Society, should 
receive your consideration, for I am well aware of the fact that 
some of our members do not approve of my endeavors to cultivate 
the closest relations of friendship with this older organization. 
Xet I believe all such kindred associations should work together 
for the common good, and think it best that we should act as an 
auxiliary of that society and strengthen its hands in seeking addi- 
tional aid from the legislature, rather than to enter as a competitor 
for legislative favors which might result disastrously to both. 

You have a mission work to do, a sacred duty to perform, a labor 
which should be a labor of love, to combat the ignorance of the 
day with the light of truth. Facts are the strongest arguments in 
all cases- The problem of successful wintering is solved. There 
is no more danger of loss in wintering fifty swarms of bees than as 
many cows. The problem of successful handling and manipulation 
is solved. With proper management they are as harmless aa so 
many flies and much more easily controlle L 

But you, need no encouragement. It is the farmers who live 
upon our prairies and in the great woods, who neglect to secure 
the treasures of nature that surround them, that need our svni> 
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pathy. And to those Btruggling beneath the blighting powers of 
monopolies selling their beei at 2c. a lb. and their wheat for 50c. a 
hxk.f while it takes a bushel of oats to buy a pound of honey, or 
two of sugar, the strongest reason that can be given for keeping 
hees is Lot the pleasure of their company, or the invigorating 
charm of their presence, but the simple fact that they make more 
clear profit than any kind of stock ever kept on a farm, or any crop 
ever produced from its fertile soil ; and the ratio of their profit 
will be iu proportion to the care and skill bestowed in their man- 
agement. 

Let me impress one thought more upon your minds. Always 
keep fully abreast of the times in your business- There is always 
room at the top, or in front; and he who falls behind will surely 
get left by the wayside. Get the best appliances, employ the best 
methods, use the best devices, hold fast to all that is good; and 
the increased value of your products will pay ten fold for the labor 
and expense incurred, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Latham. I would like to know how the loss is in winter* 

Mr. Wilcox. As we have no more papers, perhaps it would be 
just as well to take up the answering of questions. I will say in 
response to Mr. Latham that our time is so limited that I have 
deemed it impossible to touch upi^n the technical description of 
what is necessary, but I will venture to say this, for the dozens 
of bee keepers, that are farthest advanced and up to the times, 
that for the last two or three years and even longer, there have 
been uo loksses to amount to anything. That has been the great 
difficulty in the way, people have not understood the proper condi- 
tions for putting them into winter quarters, or have allowed them 
to remain in such a condition that they meet with heavy losses 
daring the winter ; but for those who put them in proper condi- 
tion there is no danger of loss whatever. Our loss is nothing ; it 
will not amount to five per cent, and 1 doubt whether it will 
amout to three per cent on an average. 

Dr. Friselle. You say, if they are put in proper condition. Will 
you state what the proper winter conditions are. 

Mr. Wilcox. Doctor, 1 should be very happy to, but there are 
very many little things in connection with their condition that are 
of great importance, 

Bt. Friselle. In a general way? 

Mr. Wilcox. I will say in a general way to give them proper 
ventilation and put them in a house, or cellar where an even tem- 
perature can be kept. I have in my own cellar 40 swarms now, 
that are just as dormant as when they were put in there. That is 
the proper condition to have them in, and in that way they will lie 
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through the cold weather of the winter imtil they commence breed- 
in the spring. 

A lady member. At what temperature should the the cellar be 
kept. 

Mr. Wiloox. In a dry climate or a dry cellar the temperature 
may be kept at 40° or a little below* As it geta moiater it should 
be kept a little warmer. The variation of a few degrees will not 
make much difference if the other things are all right. 

Mr. SampBoni I wish to draw out a thought which I think of 
value to parties thinking of undertaking to keep bees. It is in re- 
gard to pereous attacked by bees. Now, the remark was made last 
night that when a bee stings a person, it created an odor which 
caused other bees to spring towards the person stung. This draws 
out the fact that bees are yery sensitive to smell, and some people 
give forth more odor from the body* and are more liable to be 
stung than others* I would like a thought upon that from the 
President. 

President Wilcox. Theae small matters have all a certain bear^ 
iugand influence. It used to be thought that odors had a power- 
ful effect I may say that if a man does get stung he wants to call 
to his aid all the nerve power he has and not flinch a bit. There 
are many facts of importance in connection with those things, that 
nothing would give me me more pleasure than to take up the sub- 
ject where Prof McLean left it in his very interesting lecture last 
evening and give an hour or two in following the same line of 
thought Bat we cannot do it because we have not the time. 

I think, judging from my own locality, that a neighborhood can- 
not be overstocked with hives unless it produces ten or fifteen thous- 
and pounds of honey to the square mile. There are hundreds of 
swarms that do not gather one-tenth part of the honey that goes to 
waste in the honey season. 

Mr Gay lord. I want to ask you what you think the shrinkage 
on an average should be. 

Mr. Wilcox. Well, while they are lying dormant in the cellar, 
under proper conditions, they ought to use from five to ten pounds, 
ordinarily, of honey. I dont think under the best conditions they 
will use over five. The time that they run short of honey is after 
th9y are put out and commence to fret, then they must have a sup- 
ply of honey and pollen. If you don't you will see them killing off 
the brood and the young bees will sufier* 

Mr. Cutler. We have out on the prairie a bee-keeper who has 
been in the business probably over 20 years. He has kept bees 
ever since I went out there and that was 20 years ago. He claims 
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that nine pounds ie suffieietit to winter them on and he will war- 
rant them to go through all right on that He commenced last 
spring with abont 80 swarms of bees, and be showed me about 15 
bi?eB that he intended to nse to put the surplus bees in that he got 
this last Be aeon. This man has made a great amount of money. 
At one time he lost every bee he had, but he was not disoonraged* 
He went to work and got some more and he is very suc^cessful in 
bee-keeping now. He keeps down the increase and keeps his 
B warms very strong. He put in 81 swarms the last fall and in the 
spring he had 79 left, and those two were lost on account of being 
qu^enlesB. That is an important point. The old bee-keepers 
eay that we must see that our colonies have strong, fertile queens, 
and be careful not to keep a queen more than three years, and it is 
better to renew them at the end of two years. 

I wish to say one word in regard to the uses of honey. Now, 
yon know that there is a disease called la grippe that is going all 
through the country. There are thoneands sick with it at the 
present time. The editor of the American Bee Jouroal has been con- 
fined to his bed with this disease and there was one of his neigh- 
bors who was very low with it. They called in three doctors, for 
consultation, and they decided they would try honey and lemons 
aaid if that wouldn't help her, they didn't know what to do. They 
commenced using the honey and lemons and at the date of the 
last Beekeeper's Journal she was getting much better, I have a 
brother living here in this towo, and he had a very severe attack 
of this disease which settled in his jaw. I brought down some 
honey with me and he commenced to use it with the lemons and 
last night he was fully 50 per cent better. He said he commenced 
to feel better right after he used it. 

President Wilcox. I wish the bee-keepers here to state how 
many swarms they have on an average, and how much honey they 
have produced and just about what the bees have netted them. 

Mr» Thielman. I commenced with 185 colonies last spring. 
This is the basis we go on as a rule. They have increased to two 
hundred and have produced twenty-five thousand pounds of honey 
which netted me $2000 or about that. There were twenty- two 
thousand pounds of comb honey and three thousand of the other, 

Mr. Pond. Last spring I commenced with about five colonies of 
bees, and increased to about seventeen. I had six thousand pounds 
of extract honey, or within a few pounds of that Almost the en- 
tire work of attending to the bees was done by my daughter 19 
years old, and my son about 13 years old. My brother makes it his 
entire business to attend to bees. He started last year with seven- 
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ty-five hives aad exfcmcted about tbirteeD tbousaud ponuds of 
honey. He increfts^d to onb liundred aod twenty but has reduced 
them back to about eighty, as that is about the number he wishes 
to keep to attend to in the spring. , 

A member. How did be reduce them? 

Mr. Pond. By doubling them up. He killed what he consider- 
ed his poorest. 

A member. Did he find ready sales for bis extracted honey? 

Mr, Pond. It creates a market. Ha sells a large qnantity to 
grocery b tores in jelly jars. Persons in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
get samples put up in jelly glasses, they see who it is from and it 
creates a demand for more. 

Mr. Danforth. We started last sprir.^g with about 5o swarms, 
I am not at home to take care of them, so my wife has care of the 
bees. I Bold down as low as I could and got do^u to 35 colonies. 
Our comb honey averaged about 115 lbs., and our extracted honey 
about 180 pounds to the colony, and we kept down our increase to 
15 or 16 colonies. There are now, 1 believe, 40 swarms, 

Mr, KnowJes. I have had very little experience in bee-keeping 
in the modern style until recently. When 1 commenced in this 
country, I had one swarm. I wintered three a year ago this winter. 
I got but little honey, because I was not accustomed to them. 
Last spring I started with three swarms; I have eleven now, and 
have about 31)0 pounds of box honey. This is my first experience. 

A member, I have not heard anything said about the bee moth. 

President Wilcox, I suppose that is because the bee man of 
to-day doesent care or know much about them. 

Prof, McLean. In regard to moths. Oh well^ we have so many 
other things to talk about — the question of bee moth— well, we 
don't like to talk about that at all now. Bee moth jueaus neglig- 
ence, laziness and all those unpleasant things that we don't like to 
think of, 

Mr. Pearce. Does it not mean a hive without a queen generally ? 

Prof. McLean. Oh yes, there is where it comes in. Anything 
that demoraliz is the condition of the hive ; that means you can 
get a colony out of its normal condition ■ if they have lost their 
queen it means robbing bess ; they don't protect their hives so 
that they do not defend their hives properly from the moth often- 
times. 

Mr. Wilcox, Here is a resolution that has been handed in for 
our consideration. 

Kesolved. That we memorialize the regents of the University 
to give to the apiculttiral interest of the stati such recognition as 
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its growing importaDc© demand a in the educational and ox peri- 
mental work imder their coutrol, and teach by practical instrnotion 
the best manner ot management and handling tbereof. 

The adoption of the resolution was moved by Mr, Thielman and 
was earned. 

The committee appointtsd to report upon a list ot officera made 
their report and the following list of oflacera were elected : 



LIST or OFFICERS FOR 1890. 

Presideni — L. H, Wilcoy, Hastings. 

Vice^ F) -es iden fs — W m . Dan for tii , Red Wi o g ; E . E . Pen d , 
Blooming toil ; Wm. Weis, Minneapolis. 

SecTetart/—C. Thielman, Thielman ton. 

Treasurer—], G. Bass, Ham line. 

Executive Conunliiee—M. Cutler, Sumpter ; C. F. Miller, Fari- 
bault ; H, Y, Poor, Bird Island ; L. E, Day, Castle Rock ; J. S- 
Featherstone, Nininger ; J .W. Murray, Excelsior ; P. F, Brad- 
ford, Empire. 

Prof. McLain offered the foUowiig motion : That a committee 
o! three, o! whom the president shall be chairman, be appointed 
for the purpose of takiug such action as in their judgmenL seems 
best, to eecure an exhibit at the forthcoming state fair, and proper 
recognition in the way of premiums. 

Seconded and adopted. 

The committee was appointed as fcTows : 

President WUcos, chairman ; Wm, Urie and J. S, Feathers tone* 



PAPER OX HONEY, 
By J. W, Murray^ Excehior. 

Cui Bono? Says the Spaniard in response to a dubious propo- 
sition. 

When requested to furnish ibis paper ray first mental response 
was, Cui Bono? what good.-* What's the use of essaying to offer 
Buch a paper? 

Every intelligent apiarist koows that I cannot attempt to teach 
our art to the uninformed in any such a paper, for it requires years 
of reading, study aud manipulation to acquire it And every ia- 
telhgent apiarist knows full well that he need not espect me lo of- 
fer a contribution that will be very instructive to him. 
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Tlifin Cai Bono? My mind has not yet offered any satiefactory 
reaponse to ita own question. 

The only thing that occnre to me as worth attempting ia aimply 
to give Bome of the reaults of my own experience and observation 
and perhapa anggeat aome |>oints for diacaaaion, all of which ia to 
be taken only for juat what it is worth. 

My apiarian experience extends over a quarter of a century, and 
after several years of hive testing tribulation at the outset, I finally 
settled down to a hive taking a frame about 9 by 15 inches, inside 
meaaure. This proves quite satisfactory. 

My hiye is a lights modified and simplified Langstroth. It ha,8 
no portico, has a looae floor, and a thin honey board about § of an 
inch thick which I have no notion of abandoning. I use a fiat 
cover which answers for hive, honey cap, or super, fitting all alike. 
For my extracting supers I use the perforated zinc honey board, 
and regard it as simply indiapensable. The frames fit eithar the 
brood chamber or the extracting super a. The frames are put to- 
gether with Hoot's metallic corners, so changed aa to permit the 
end a of the top bar to rest upon the metallic rabbits, and the ends 
are bevelled on the upper side to an angle of about 4JS or 50 de- 
grees. Til is ae cures every advantage and avoid a every disadvan- 
tage of the metallic corners, and makes the nicest frame I have 
ever seen* 

For an apiary of not more than 40 hivea I much prefer to place 
the hives in a line east and west, fronting south, and three feet 
ap^t. I shade my hives only during the hottest part of the anm- 
mer, and the only shade cover X use is a tight shade board about two 
by three feet in size. It is made of ^ inch pine, nailed upon four 1 by 
2 inch cleats, which raise it two inches above the flat cover of the 
hive. In very hot weather a continuous line of shade may be ae- 
Bured by laying a shade board from the first to the second and thus 
on throngbout the line. 

For wintering a warm, dry, dark and quiet cellar is much the 
best for a small number of colonies. I place a frame two inches 
high, with movable wire cloth front piece, under each hive, I find 
this very useful. Any upward ventilation of the hive is worse 
than useless. 

Water is not required by the bees during the first half of the 
winterj but is needed during the latter part of the winter 

I keep only the common bees. Italians sting uendurably ; swarm 
ungovernably; dwindle fearfully; winter poorly, and are inferior 
comb honey producers, They are good at cramming with honey 
the brood chamber, where no one wants it; are more quiet upon 
their combs in gentle handling, and they are much superior to the 
black bees in guarding their hives against robber bees. 

This latter is the only point upon which I regard them as super- 
ior to the black bees. 

Any location possessing forests^ and lar^e and small fruite^ 
linden, white clover, sumac, and golden rod, is a good honey loca- 
tion» 

I should not know how to keep t>ees without linden or white 
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cloTer. It will not pay to bow onythiug for honey alone, unless 
upon land of but little Talue. It is also uBeleBs to plant in small 
quantities. Plant by the acre or not at alL 

The farmer cannot have a crop of wheat and a crop of com from 
hiB field at the same time, but he may elect to have a part crop of 
each. Neither can the apiariBt have a large crop of swarms, and a 
large crop of honey from his apiary at the same tim& He must 
chooBe one or the other; or he may chooBe a part of each. 

I run my apiary for honey » and not for bees, as a rale, and there- 
for© I usually have but a small increase of colonies; and if the 
season is a good one, I usually obtain a fairly good yield of honey. 
I regard 50 lbs, comb honey as a good yield for a strong colony in 
a favorable season > The last two years have been unusually good 
honey years. Year before last I secured an average of 120 lbs. ex- 
tracted honey from each colony ; and last year an average of 70 lbs. 
box honey from one-sixth of my apiary, and an average of 150 lbs* 
extracted honey from the balance. The latter wae> however, the 
largest yield I have ever obtained. 

For several years I have not clipped any queens, and I rather 
prefer them undipped; but would clip if surrounded by large 
trees, I permit natural awarming, so far as 1 permit any, and then 
manage queens, swarms, cells, bud hives, to suit myself. If a 
swarm is out, and I fear that another swarm may immediately issue, 
I have discovered that I can easily and certainly prevent its issuing 
for the present, by simply covering the hive with a carpet or blan- 
ketsp excluding the light, and making it night for them, ^ But this 
must not be done if they have at all started to swarm, I have 
found this a valuable discovery. Swarms can ei^ily be kept from 
uniting, (unless the swarming colonies are near each other,) or 
from absconding, and can be driven in any direction, or speedily 
settled almost anywhere, simply by the aid of a pail of water and a 
dipper. No swarms need be lost 

A small amount of drone comb must be allowed in the brood 
chamber, or you will have drone brood in your supers, or sections, 
for the little fellowB imagine "they can't keep house," without 
drones. Tin separators are not necessary to secure straight combs, 
nnless for glassing. 

In handling bees, 1 use the Bingham smoker, and usually but 
little smoke. For smoker fuel 1 use dry, decayed maple or linden, 
and find nothing else so good. I never use tobacco smoke about 
my bees or honey. It is very disagreeable and irritating to the 
bees, making them cross and irritable, Tobaceo smoke is disgust- 
ing, sickening, and very poisonous, and I have no doubt that sick- 
ness attributed to honey is often caused by eating honey smoked 
and poieoned by the sickening and poisonous tobacco smoke. I 
wish most heartily that all dealers in honey would absolutely refuse 
to purchase a single pound of tobacco smoked ho^ey. Bees that 
cannot be managed without tobacco smoke, had better be brim- 
stoned. 

The Northwest has had a large crop of fine honey the past seasouj 
and our local markets are glutted, and honey goes begging for buy- 
ersj at unprecedently low prices. 
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In most of the states south and southwest of ua, and in Califor- 
nia, the crop seems to be a light one; and in the states east of the 
Ohio, unusually light, owing to the extremely wet season they hare 
had, while we were having an extremely dry season in the North- 
west. 

I have been requested to say something about the encoui*agin^, 
and the discouraging features of my business. 

As briefly as I can I answer. The most discouraging features I 
have had to contend with have been winter losses, overstocked 
markets, low prices, and difiiculty of selling. 

Three times I have lost my whole apiary in wintering, to which 
have to be added many smaller, but not inconsiderable winter losses, 
and losses from spring dwindling which is only another name for 
winter losses. 

I have followed my first impulse in naming winter losses as my 
greatest source of discouragement, but my second thought challen- 
ges the correctness of my first, and I am not at all sure but the 
overstocking of our markets by California, and our neighboring 
states, with consequent low prices and difficulty of selling, is much 
the more discouraging feature of the two. 

The more encouraging features are that I find here a good honey 
region, and I think the honey crop is as reliable as the wheat 
crop. I also discovered that by careful management, I seldom 
fail to obtain quite a satisfactory yield of honey in proportion to 
the number of colonies kept. 

But I am making this paper too long, although X have tried to 
condense to the greatest possible extent, and I must bring it to a 
close and submit it to your judgment in all its crudity and imper- 
fection, painfully conscious that all theories, plana and modus 
operandi are to be tested by their success or failure; for failures 
sadly discount the finest theories, while success alone can vindicate 
their adoption. 

A letter about the sorghum industry, from Hon. Seth H. Kenney, 
was then read by Mr. Miller. 



LETTER FEOM HON. SETH H. KENNET, 

OF MORRISTOWN, MINN. 

To the Secretary of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 

Dear Sir: Replying to your request to forward a statement re- 
garding the amber cane industry for 1889, 1 report that we have 
grown the finest cane of any latitude in the United States, the past 
season; and the manufactured product is much sought after for its 
purity and fine flavor. This, I believe, is largely due to oar pure 
air and healthfml climate. I find the principle obstacle in Iowa, 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota, has been the short seasons for 
manufacturing, before heavy frosts. I have seen the products 
from a great many factories, the past season, and our manu Fact ured 
products are much superior to theirs. 
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I baye a ne\v^ variety of amber cane that I originated from the 
Minnesota early amber cane, that will add aa leaet two weeka to 
the working season besides ripening the cane, so that it will be 
twice as valuable for sugar and will each year give from thirty to 
forty bushels of ripe seed per acre. This for feeding purposes is 
nearly as valuable as Indian corn. The history of this seed is 
this; two years ago I found at harvest time, two kiudfl of cane seed 
that had ripened early and the cane was rich in aaccharine matter. I 
sent a few of the seeds to Peter Collier formerly government 
chemist. He gave the new cane a test the past season, and be 
thinks it the most valuable and one of the earliest kind they have, 
I have no seed for sale or for distribution of this variety at 
present. The early amber syrup and sugar has been pronounced 
the best in years past and this variety stood the highest test of any 
thing at New Orleans for quality. Last spring I was requested to 
prepare on exhibit for the Paris exposition, by Hon* Norman J, 
Coleman, commissioner of agriculture. The syrup was sent in 
sealed tin cans^ the sugar in boxes. I have received notice from 
the Director General of the exposition that this exhibit from 
Minnesota had been awarded a premium. This is the second 
time the came products of Minuesota have taken premiame and I 
am of the opinion that our amber cane products will soon be re- 
cognized as superior to any on the market. This lost season we 
commenced to plant tbe^early amber May 9th, but late frosts and 
cold weather interfered so much with the work of planting that 
we did not finish until May 22d, but the last planting matured as 
early as the first 

The following is the cost of growing my crop of cane in 1889: 

Plowing 44 acres, ,,..,,. „ , ^ $44.00 

Marking and planting. , 33.00 

Hoeing and thiDning 44.00 

Pirat plowing - 26.00 

Second plowint'^ , , , , , 20.00 

Third plowing ajid seed for planting , 38,00 

Toloi cost of growing 44 acrafl S195.0O 

or $1.45 per acre, without reckoning anything for nse of land. We 

began catting cane the 16th of September. I shocked several acres* 
putting ^ 144 hills in a shock and cut the rest and laid it down in 
small piles. 

The drouth lessened the yield of juice but the quality was of the 
best It yielded of syrup 100 gallons to the acre, I worked the 
cane crop for about 100 farmers. 

My entire product was 10,400 gal. It took 25 days of 13| hours 
to manufacture this amount at a cost of 7 cts. per gallon on an aver- 
age of 4164 gallons per day or ^ gallon per minute for the entire 
25 days. 

If the cane had been well refined and of the usual sacharine 
strength the product would have been doubled. The amount of 
wood used was thirty cords. 

The average price per gallon has been 45 cts at wholesale and the 
demand good I have forwarded a barrel of Minnesota early amber 

-18 
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oane seed to Canada to be distributed among the farmers for plant* 
ing next spring. 

With better varieties there will be more marked reenlts. 

Already the results obtained have added mneh to the wealth at 
the United State?. Seth H. KENifEr, 

P. S. Ab most of the officers of the state amber cane aBsoci- 
ation are» and have been members for many years of the Minneso- 
ta State Horticultural Society, and as our worthy secretary of the 
amber cane association has moved away from the state, and as the 
members of the Horticultural society have been from the first 
largely interested in the amber cane iuduBtry, I would es one of 
the executive committee of the amber cane association recommend 
torniiig over the funds now held by the amber cane association to 
the State Horticultural Society to use as they see fit S< H. K* 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

JANUARY 24th, 1890. 

The meeting was called to order by President Elliot. The com- 
xnittee on award of premiums made their report, which was on 
motion adopted as follows : ^ 



AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

Your committee on award of premiums presents the foUowinfr^ 

APPLES. 

Prem. Amt. 

Best collection Minnesota apples. S. Oorp, Hammond * . . * Firat ^.00 

Beet collection Mimiesota apples, Wm. Duffue, Lake City Second S.Ot> 

Beet Golieotion Minnesota apples, J. 8. Harris* La Crescent ..,., .Third 2.00 

Best display of Wealthy apples, E. Wiloox, La Croase, Wis. First 3.00 

Beat display of Wealthy apples, Sydney Corp, Hammond — . Second 2.00 

Beat display of Wealthy apples, Wm. DufPos, Lake City Third 1.00 

Beat plate Winter apples, E. Wilcox, La Orostja, Wis - First 2.00 

Best plate Winter apples, J. S. Harris, La Orescent. Second 1.00 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Best display flowering ornamental plants, F. G. rrould, Bxcelaior .. First 5,00 

Best display roses in pots, F. G. Gould, Excelsior First 2.00 

Best single plant in bloom, F. G. (Jould, Excelsior , ., First 2.00 

Best SJid most artistically arranged design, K J. Mendenhall^ Minne- 
apolis,... First 5.00 

Beet collection of roses, R J. Mendenhall, Minneapolis, , .First 3.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beat display vegetables, Joshua Allen, Red Wing , . , .First 6.00 

Best display vegetables, R. P. Lupton, excelsior Second 3.00 

Beat half peck early potatoes, J. A. Sampson. Exoelsior First 2,00 

Best half peck early potatoes, R P. Lupton, Exoelaior Second 1.00 

Beat half peck late potatoes, Mr. Pearce, Ohowan .First 2.00 

Beat half peck Ic^ potatoes, R. P. Lupton, Exckiot Secoad 1.00 

Best half peck onions, R P. Lupton, Excelsior First 2.0 J 
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Prem. Amt. 

Best half peck Qmooa, B. E Lapton, Excelsior Seoond 1.00 

Beat half peck turnips, J. A. Sampson, Excelsior First 2.00 

BeBt half peck turnips, J, A, Sampson, Excelsior Second 1.00 

Best half peck beetSf J. A. Sampson, Excelsior First 1 00 

BeBt half peok beetfi, Joshua Allen, Bed Wing Second .50 

Best half peck paranipe, Joahua Allen, Red Wing First 2.00 

Beat half peck carrots, E. P. L Upton, Excelsior First 1.00 

Beet half peck carrots, Joshua Allen, Bed Wing Seoond .50 

Best Hubbard squash, Jot^hua Allen, Red Wing , First 1.00 

Beet Hubbard sq uaeh, K. P. Lupton, Excelsior. Second .50 

Beflt winter cabbage, J. A, Sani pson, Excelsior first 1,00 

Beet wiuter cabhage, J. A. Sampson, Excelsior Second .50 

Best winter lettuce, F. G. Gould, Excelsior First 1.00 

PANTRY STORES. 

Beet display caaned fruits, B. P. Lupton, Excelsior First 3.00 

Beat display of joilles, Mrs. L, D. Perkins, Excelsior First 2.00 

Best home made Tinegar^ Im H. Wilcox, Hastings First 1.00 

Beat exhibit of comb honey, J. W. Murray, Excelsior First 3.00 

Best exhibit honey oomb^ ll H, Wilcox, Hastings Second 2.00 

Beet exhibit comb hooey , B. P. Lupton, Excelsior Third 1.00 

Best exhibit extracted honey , J. W. Murray, Excelsior First 3.00 

Beet exhibit extracted honey, L. H. Wilcox, Hastings Second 2.00 

Beat exhibit extracted honey, V. Thielman .' Third 1.00 

Best sorghum syrup (special premium). Mrs. A. A. Kennedy, Hutch- 
inson First 2.00 

E. H. S. Dartt, 
Edson GayijOBD, 
Andbbw Pbtebson, 
Committee on Award of Premiums. 

Mr, Harris from the committee appointed to consider the Presi- 

deota address, presented the following resolutions: 

EEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
Your committee have had time only to make a hasty examination 
of our worthy president's address, but would report for your oon- 
sideratiou, and adoption, the following resolution, based upon sug- 
gestions and recommendations therein : 

Ut, Eaolved, That our secretary be instructed to correspond with the State 
Horticultural Society of the Northwest with the view, if possible, to so fixing 
the dates of holding Iheir annual meetings that no two shall occur in the same 
week, 

27\d^ That hereafter all moneys accruing from annual membership shall be 
devoted to a fund to be offered as premiums for the encouragement of special 
work such as originating naw yarieties by seed selection, crossing and Hybrid- 
izing, and reclaiming, ameliorating, and improving, varieties of our native 
species of fruita, 

3rd. Ihat whenever not provided for at the annual meeting the executive 
committee shall, whenever the finances of this society will admit, appoint one 
or more dele^ateB to represent this society at the annual meetings of the 
"WtBConaiiit Iowa, Bouth Dakota and North Dakota State Horticultural Socie- 
ties; provided, however, that no delegate shall receive any remuneration what- 
ever, except that neceesary travelling expenses shall be provided upon 
presenting to ih& society or executive committee a satisfactory report and 
itemized bill of expenses, 

4th,. That the seoretary be directed to arrange the revised fruit lists on the 
first ps^es of the report. 

5th, That the president be directed to appoint at standing committee of 
three to act an 1 co -ope rate with like committees of kindred associations to 
bring about if possible lower express and freight rates on hortiookiiral pro- 
doots traoBpOFted by railroads and express companies to and from markets. 

J. S. Habbis, ) 
E. H. S. Dabtt, ( Oommittee. 
L.H.W1LOOX, ) 
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After considerable discus sion the reflolutions were adopted- 
Mr. Cutler offered the following resoultion which was adopted. 

Resolved t That all bille against the eociety shall ba itemized; and when 
presented by auy delegate or com mitt ea appointed by the Boodety^ ahall be ac- 
eompanied by a written report. 

Mr. Harrie offered the following resolution which was adopted 

Resolved f That the salaries of the officers of the society for the enauing- year 
be aa follows: President, S25;yecralary, |500; Treasurer, ?25j Librarian $10, and 
that the actual e^cpeneesoC the executive oomtnittee in attendance wheu 
called together shall be paid*. 

It was moved and carried that there be appointed a committee 
on revision of the const itatioo and by-laws to report at the next 
aEUual meeting of the society, and this committee was farther in- 
structed to inquire into the workings of the director system as now 
practiced in Iowa. 

President Elliot then appointed the following persons to serve 
on this committee: A. W. Latham, Wm. Somerville and M. Cutler. 

The following report from the obituary committee was thea 
presented and adopted: 



EEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON OBITUARY. 

rN MEMORIAM. 

The following distingnished horticulturists have departed this 
life since the last anoual meeting of this society, viz: E. F. Koe^ 
C* H. Greenman and Peter Henderson. 

REV. EDWARD PAYSOK BOE. 

Bev. Edward Payson Eoe, died suddenly^ of neuralgia of the 
heart, at Cornwall, N. T., July 19th, 1889. He was widely known 
as the preacher who turned nurseryman, and bloomed suddenly 
into an author, whose works were widely read by the American 
people, and caught the popular ear. Mr. Bow was born at Neir 
Windsor, N. Y., in 1838. In the late war of the rebellion, he was 
chaplain of the Second New York, or Harris* light cavalry, and 
was afterwards one of the chaplains at the Fortress Monroe hospi- ' 
tals. At the close of the war he accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
church of Highland Falls, N, Y. In the spring of 1874 he re- 
moved to Cornwall, on the Hudson, where he began the somewhat 
extensive cultivation of small fruits and plants, and soon became 
widely known as a successful fruit grower, as well as novelist 

PETER HENDERSON, 

Peter Henderson, so widely known as gardener, florist and seeds- 
man, died at his home on Arlington avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
January 17th, 1890, from pneumonia, following the prevailing in- 
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fluenza^ in the 68th year of his age. He was born in 1823, in the 
village of Path Head, near Edinbargh, Scotland. His early edu- 
cation was obtained in the parish school. He was always a close 
observer^ and had a faculty of turning his observations to good ad- 
vantage. He early became interested in botany and the arts asbo- 
ciated with it. At sixteen he was apprenticed to a gardener. At 
the age of twenty, with little capital excepting energy, industry 
and a strong constitutioD, he came to this country and entered the 
employ of J. M. Thorburn & Co., Astoria, Long Island. By fru- 
gality he accumulated a small capital, and in 1847 began busineBB 
as a market gardener, in Jersey Uity. This business he followed 
with BuciseBs for about twenty years, when he began the cultivation 
of ornamental plants, and the business became so great that market 
gardening was gradually given up. A little later he became a 
seedsman, and at the time of his death was accounted the most suc- 
cessful and widely known seedsman in America. He was a concise 
and able writer on subjects pertaining to his business, and his pro- 
ductions were the most widely read of any author of the day. His 
oontribntions were always welcome to any horticultural publica* 
tion, and his books among the best selling of any published* He 
was indefatiguable in his efforts to extend his business, courteous 
and kindly in nature, and the inspiration of many a young gar- 
dener and florist. 

C. W. GREENMAN. 

C, W. Greenmau, died at Ohatfield, Minn., Dec. 9th, 1889, 
of congestion of the lungs, after an illness of five weeks. Mr. Green- 
man, was born at Leanordsville, Madison Co., N. Y., on March 
ni 11th, 1832. He removed from New York, to Wisconsin, 
the year 1854, He was eui^aged in the nursery and fruit grow^ 
ing business at MiltoD, Wis., and Wanwatosa,, Wis. the greater 
pfl^ of the time until 1884, when he removed to the state Minne- 
sota, engaging in the same business at Ohatfield, Fillmore Co. He 
was regarded as one of the pioneer horticulturists of the North- 
west, and the places where he has lived, will long be able to show 
evidences of hi^ unselfish devotion and untiring energy in the de- 
velopment of the art we love so * well. He was an honored and 
active member of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, from 
its organization; a co-worker with J. M. Smith, S. Stickney, Geo. 
J. Kellogg, G, P. Peffer, and J. C. Plumb, whose names have be- 
come household words with us. He was a skillful propagator of 
trees and plants, honest and up-right in all business tratisactiona; 
a public spirited citizen^ and a kind hearted and affable friend 
and neighbor. His works do live after him, and the world is bet- 
ter for his having lived in it. He leaves a widow, and two daught- 
ers, aged respectively 9 and 14 years, who has our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this their great bereavement. 

CHABLES A. OBANDALL. 

The silent reaper, death, has taken from our ranks a bright and 
promising young man, from whom we hoped much; an uprigh^. 
citizen of Minnesota, a practical farmer and earnest and gkillf u 
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horticnltuHfit. Charles A. Crandall, died at bis home at Sumter, 
McLeod Co., Minn., March 2l8t, 1889, at 6 p, m., from an attack of 
mefislea followed with pneumonia, aged 23 years, 3 montbg find 21 
dajB. He was the son of Ethan and Margaret A. Crandall, and 
waa bom at Portage City, Wis. His parente Bettled in Minnesota 
in 1869, and he grew to manhood on his father's farm, and for sev- 
eral years had charge of his small fruit baainess, conducting it 
with marked success. He was highly esteemed by all who knew 
bim, ae a dutiful son and amiable brother, and a ooDBistent member 
of the Congregational church. The sorrow stricken parents and 
snrYiTing sifter and brother have our heartfelt eytupatby in this 
their great affliction. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

John H- Stevens, 
John S. Haebib, 

S. D, FiLLMOBE, 

Obituary Committee. 

On account of lack of time for reading before the society the re- 
ports from experiment stations they were referred to the publioa* 
tion committee for revision and publication. 

The report of the general fruit committee was then referred to 
the committee on publication. 

It was voted to continue the committee on legislation and to 
refer to the executive committee the appointing of all other com- 
mittees. 

After mnoh discussion of the work of the seedling <K>mmittee 

the following motion prevailed. 

That the ehaiFinan of the seedling committee as appointed b^ the exacntive 
committee eh&Il be authonzed to make the necessary iD¥eBtigatioDS and that a 
Bum of money shall be appropriated to pay the actual trayelliDg eipenaes of 
thiB perBOD, 

The following repcnrts were then successively referred to com- 
mittee on publication. Beport from bread and cake committee, 
Beports of seedling commission. Beport of committee on ex- 
ploration of fruits and flowers. Beport on floricnlture. 



DISCUSSION OF EXPEBIMENT STATIONS. 

After considerable discussion as to the desirability of appoint- 
ing a committee to visit the paid experiment stations of the Btatd 
President Elliot appointed Messrs. Dartt, Latham and Wiloox to 
draw up a resolution covering the point They reported the fol- 
lowing reeolution which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee of three* of which he ahall 
be a member, to examine the Central fixperiment Station and the Owattonna 
Station and report at the next annual meeting. 
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President Elliot. What shall be done with this stuff that is 
raiaed at experiment etatsons, how shall it be disposed of so as 
Qot to come into competition with our farmers and fruit-growers 

Mr. Wilcsox. I move that it be disposed of by placing it with 
enitable persons in different portions of the state « 

Mr. Sampson. It there was an experiment fitation near me I 
would be perfectly willing that that experiment station shonld be 
all the advantages it could from sales. If I could not liye under 
it, I would move somewhere else. , 

Mr. Dartt I presume you wont prohibit me from reading this 
article: '^The greatest obstacle in the way of rapid progress thus 
far, seems to have been the want of funds to purchase stock and 
make necessary improTements. Judging the future by the past, 
the question arises, shall we plant with a view of selling trees to 
help pay expenses? I have given this subject much thought and 
am confirmed in the belief that no man who runs an experiment 
tree station at public expense should be engaged in selling trees." 

Mr. Wilcox. I am a firm believer in the benefit of these object 
lessons. Now, I have been struck more by that, than anything 
else in showing the surroundings of Mr. Somerville, and showing 
how much good a liberal distribution has done in that section. I 
believe it would be the beat thing for this state to develop its ever- 
green and grape interest^ for instance, by experiment stations. If 
I were running one and running it as I wanted to, I would start 
fifty thousand grape-vinee, and give every one of them away where 
they would do good, and make some portion of each county an ob- 
ject lesson for that section. I don't care how it is brought about, 
BcU them if you can get anything for them. 

Mr^ Fearce. Do you propose to starve all the honest nursery* 
men to death? 

Mr. Wilcox. If I were an honest nurseryman in the state of 
Minnesota and selling grape-vines, I would contribute $500 to- 
wards supporting an experiment station that would start desirable 
kinds and would place then in the hands of men that would make 
them a success in their locality. t 

Mr. Somerville. Until this thing is established, so that we can 
distribute some trees among the public, gratis, we will never suc- 
ceed in getting trees planted very far Qver this state, for the reason 
that people have no confidence in them, to start with, and the next 
thing is, they don't know how to take care of them. They think 
they can raise calves and trees in the same lot together, and every 
time such a mizture proves a failure. Now, in order to get a start 
in any community, this stock must be given without price. We 
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mast send a strong man out to hunt np the leading men in eTexy 
section; to correspond with them, and to send them some trees- 
He must get a few trees started in every commanity, and then we 
will soon get sale for all the trees that Bro. Dartt can raise. This 
must be the plan for the present Just start the thing and it will 
run itself. 

Mr. Dartt. I would like to give some of the reasons wh^ I think 
a man, raising trees at public expense, should not sell them. Now, 
as much as we may deplore the fact, a man is more or less influ- 
enced in favor of the things he has to sell. I think you will all 
agree with me there. If he has something that he wants to get 
money out of, his sympathies naturally incline that way> In my 
case, I don't think I am big enough or have brains enough to mn 
that experiment station properly, and at the same time run a com- 
mercial nursery; and I don't think I ought to be asked to do it, or 
that it would be wise to have me do it At the central station it 
might be a little different, but on general priccipals, I believe it ia 
better for those who receive compensation from the public, not to 
sell trees for profit. There is another point in this matter of selU 
ing trees. Now, if it is the plan for me to sell trees to help pay 
expenses, I must start a nursery with that view, and it costs money, 
and I have not the mooey to command, but if I adhere strictly to 
experiment work, I only need ten or twelve trees of a kind, and 
could put a lot of money into straight experiments that otherwise 
would have to go into young stock. 

Mr. Pearce. I look at this experiment work from Mr. Dartt's 
standpoint. I do not think his business is to grow trees for sale. 
It is experiment work entirely. He is there for experimentiDg, 
and we expect him to report to us the success he is having in the 
experiments he is making. Well, now, when he gets a good thing 
and is perfectly satisfied with it, then he should send to all the 
different parts of Minnesota or Dakota, two or three of each of 
those varieties, and have them tested. That is what I call tree 
experiment work. But there must not be one dollar coming back 
to him, or the station,^ because he is working for the good of the 
public. 

Prof. Green. As I look at this matter of sending out trees it 
strikes me in this way. I find, and I know that other people have 
found, that where people pay a small price for a thing they are apt 
to take more care of it than if it is thrown into their hands. Peo^ 
pie don't take much care of things that cost them nothing. I think 
it is all right for experiment stations to send out at a moderate 
price, desirable novelties in small quantities. 
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Mr, Dartt. That would be good for the Central Station but not 
so good for the Owatonna station. 

Mr, Wilcox, I want to ask Prot Green if the experiment sta- 
tion aent out fifty vines into into every favorable location and the 
partieB leceiviiag them made them an established success, if he 
do6B not believe it would be a benefit to every nurseryman in this 
state? 

Prot Green. I have no doubt it would be h benefit. I believe 
it would be a good thing; but I do not think 'it is the office of an 
experiment station to do such work. That is not experiment work. 

On motion it was then voted that in the opinion of the society it 
was unwise for paid experiment stations to raise trees for sale. 

Mr. Harris then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That our tbanks are due to Mr. and Mrs. Burnett, of Manitoba, 
and EdBOQ Gay lord, of Iowa, for honoring this meeting with their preeenoe 
and eipreesions of good wiU, and that we extend to them the usual courtesy 
of an honorary membership for the term of five years. 

REMARKS BY MR. BURNETT. 

Mr, Bnmeii, Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen :~^I must 
express to you my thanks for the honor you have conferred upon 
me in electing me a member of your society for five years, and I 
can only say that at the. expiration of that time I hope to know 
more of borticultm e than I do now. I came down here something 
like the heathen in his blindness, as far as horticulture is con- 
cerned. I have been up among the polar bears groping in the 
darkness. I can tell you that after having bought a gogd many 
trees, etc^ for years from tree agents that have come along, I am 
well oonyinced that there are many things that will not grow in 
Hanitoba and I thought I would put an end to such buying and 
£nd out what to do by attending your meeting. I must say that 
the members of this society have never shown the slightest sign of 
impatience in giving me all the information they reasonably could. 
I think what I have learned will be of great benefit to me when I 
get back to Manitoba. I think I am going back filled with some 
little idea as to what is the proper course to pursue in the future. 
I cannot sit down without thanking you for the very kind manner 
in which we have been received by the citizens of Excelsior; they 
conld not have received us better than they have done, and I only 
hope that i£ any of the citizens of Excelsior ever come to Manitoba 
they will enquire for Frank Burnett, and I am sure he will try to 
extend to them the same hospitality that they have extended to 
him and Mrs. Burnett. 

Mr. Latham. There are always some matters that come before 
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the meeting in the shape of lettere and reports that have been 
crowded oat by the amount of bosine&s and are not read before 
the meeting. I would move that all such matters be referred to 
the committee on publication, for them to decide what portions 
shall be printed with our reports. 

President Elliot. Before that motion is put I would say that we 
have papers from both Mr. Bias and Mr. Underwood; a communica- 
tion from Mrs. Kennedy on horticulture, and there is also the presi- 
dent's address from the McLeod County Horticultural Society and 
a report on early vegetable raising by Mr. Allen. These we have 
not been able to reach, which I regret very much. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

After some discussion of the report of the committee on Tevlsion 
of the fruit list, the following motion prevailed: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepam tbree fruit liata whtoh 
eball be submitted to the executive committee for their approval. 

The following committee was then appointed by President Elliot: 
J, S. Harris,. for the southern district; A. W. Latham, for the cen- 
tral district, and B. M. Probsfield for the northern part of the state. 

Mr. Dartt. And the first lists are to go to the executive com- 
mittee. • 

Mr. Harris. Do we understand that covers the whole report, or 
only the apple business? 

President Elliot. I think the whole business. I shall so rule 
unless the society consider it otherwise. 

^ COMMITTEE ON CATALOGUE AND CLASSIFICATION. 

Mr. Wilcox. There is one branch of the work of this society, 
the cataloguing and classifying of fruits, that is a very important 
matter, and as the chairman of that committee, I will report pro- 
gress. I am not ready to report in fall. We have been at work 
for some time. Mr. Harris is preparing a very able and extended 
description of apples and plums, and I have been giving my atten- 
tion to the small fruits; and the more we do, the more we wish to 
do< We want to make it a very complete report, and one that will 
be a credit to this society, and a general help to the whole north- 
west. We found it impossible to report in full at this meeting^ 
and it will take considerable more labor before closing it up. 

The committee was continued. 

BEPOBT OP COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATUEE. 

Mr. Harris reported that no work had come before the committee 
this year. 
President Elliot. We have with us a gentleman who perhaps 
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has given more direct thought and attention to the cultivation of 
fmit in favorable and unfavorable circumstances, perhaps, than 
any one man in the northwest, and he wishes the privilege of 
speaking to you for fifteen minutes. I refer to Mr. Gaylord, of 
Iowa. 



SUN-SCALD. 
By Edson Gaylord, of Nora Springs, Iowa. 

I thank you most kindly for giving me this opportunity to 
talk a few momentB with this intelligent body of horticultural- 
ists, who have gathered here from Manitoba to Iowa. The sub- 
ject I have been requested to present here, will, upon examina- 
tion, be found to be one which all apple growers cannot afford to 
pass without serious consideration; as it embraces the grave causes 
that, more than alt others, hinder successful apple growing in the 
nortbweet, viz: sun-scald. We hope that in this investigation we 
shall be able to present a remedy so plain and practical that a 
child need not err in applying it with entire success. 

In settling at Nora Springs, in Iowa, in 1853, we found a few 
hundred acres of the most noble of deciduous trees I ever had the 
pleasure to behold- There were ash over one hundred feet high, 
oaks and black walnuts, nearly, if not quite, as tall, and many over 
four feet through at the ground, and quite a number of each of the 
latter fully five feet through. We had many fine butternut trees 
nearly as tall, and as perfect, and as free from sun-scald as could 
be. The town was located near the centre of this grove. The 
old trees fast disappeared before the woodman's axe, and in 
their place there came up hundreds of young trees, many of 
which were left along the streets, in vacant lots and corners, 
for shade and ornament. These were mostly trimmed up, and 
in a few ysars were ntarly all found with more or less of 
of their trunks leaning from the sun, and in all these cases the 
bark and sap wood was found dead and rotten, often rotten to the 
centre of the trunk* What strikes the casual observer with sur- 
prise is these unerring facts as they present themselves, viz: all 
trees susceptible to sun scald, such as butternut, blackwalnut, 
maple, hickory, ash, cherry, and every variety of our common ap- 
ple are found dying or dead if they lean from the sun. While all 
of the above varieties, and many others, if found leaning to the 
eun, are perfectly sound and healthy. Even where they start from 
the same stump and grow io the sun they are invariably found 
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sound. It from the sun they are univereally found dying or dead. 
Ail through the groves and thickets where they protect each other 
from the steady direct rays of the sun from 9 a. m. until 4 p. m. 
they are found perfectly sound, no matter how much they may be 
found leaning from the sun. By no means is it necessary to have 
their trunks entirely shaded to prevent this injury. Anything that 
will partially shade the stems will effectually disarm the evil 
effect of the sun. A limb or bush placed on the auimy side will 
entirely protect from this evil. It is the steady continuous rays of 
the eun for two or three hours that puts its dead marks on very 
many varieties of both fruit and forest trees. I have found it im- 
possible to grow any varjety of the apple tree, with a high trunk 
and no protection, except it be grown to the sun. I have grown 
them with high tops, with low tops, and with leaning trunks. 
High tops should always be avoided in the northwest, as such pave 
the way for long years of watchfulness and care, to keep such a 
tree constantly protected. All trees leaning fairly to the sun are 
self protected, and if so kept till the trees are thq^oughly estab- 
lished, will cease their inclination to grow off to the northeast 
Trees branching low and properly trained are self -protecting; but 
rabbits and mice, to say nothing of sheep and calves, are always 
constant foes to the low headed apple tree. Then head your apple 
trees three or four feet high, set the main branches towards half- 
past one o'clock, keep all branches off from the northeast side till 
the tree has borne three seasons, and then the tree will cease to 
stray to the northeast, and will build itself up in the way it should 
go- 
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BEPOETOF THE COMMITTEE ON FINAL RESOLUTIONS 

Mesolvedf That the thanks of the members of the State Horticultural tiocietj 
are tendered to the St. Paul and Minneapolia Paseenger Aeeociation for their 
iranerooB treatment of our members in the raductiou of farae to and from the 
place of our annual meeting by said association, represent mg: the following 
liQes of road, viz.: The Ghicasro, Milwaukee A: St. Paul; the ChicaifOT St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; The Chicago, Burlington & Northern and The Chicago, 
8t. Paul & Kansas City; The Minneapolis & Bt Louis; The St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis i& Manitoba; The Northern Pacific; The MinneBpoljs, St. Paul &: Ssulfc 
Bte. Marie; The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Duluth and the Eastern Bailwaj 
of Minnesota. 

Besolved, That our most hearty thanks are due to the good people of Ex- 
celsior for their wise forethought in arrauj^Qg for our meeting here, and in 
anticipating our needs, and in providing for our comfort during our stay here 
among them. 

Resalved, That our thanks are also due tbe committee who watched the 
arrival of trains, received and conducted our members to pleaaant homee {for 
it was the time of keeping open house) and made ub feel that our presence was 
needed to complete the family circle. 
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Resolved, That our thankR are especially due to the Marys and Marthas of 
the village who spreftd the feast of good things before us and ministered to 
our inner wanta, pviDg to each a reserved seat at the banquet board, and where 
the last of the wine waa kept for the best of the feast; and while Martha wa& 
busying herself about many things on our account, Mary was choosing her bet- 
ter half or words to that etfect, and finally 

Resolved^ That our thanks are due to the angels and our lucky stars that we^ 
have been taken ao unanimously unaware and have been so highly enter- 
tained^ that cur souls are ho enchanted and filled with musios's charms that 
they are bubbling over with hallelujahs — Excelsior. 

J. T. Gbimbs. 
Frank Burnett. 

The resoIuHoQs were adopted. 

President Elliot. I must say that as far as I am concerned,. 
personally, this has been a very pleasant occasion. I have been 
very niu>?h gratified with the hearty good-will and good-cheer that 
we have all had given us here and I hope that we may have many 
such gatherings, and that we shall strive, wherever we go, to try ta 
give the people the best entertainment that we know how. And 
while on onr part we appreciate what they have done for us, I 
hope that as we leave them they will feel that we have not labored 
in vain to do whatever has been our purpose. I hope that each, 
one, as he takes the train here, will bid them a hearty good-bye^ 
and wish that he can come back to them again on some future oc- 
casion, 

Mr* Allen, I would like to add one word. When I enlisted 
here to defend our country, the recruits were delayed at Philadel- 
phia, and of course we had to remain there two or three days, and 
the people of Philadelphia some way or other werie so cheerful and 
BO brightp and made everything so homelike for us, that it made 
me a better uiiion man, a better man to fight for the flag. So af- 
ter this meeting here at Excelsior, I can go on and be a better 
hoiticulturist than I have ever been before. 

BEMABKS BY J. 8. HARRIS, OF LA CRESCENT. 

It is always expected that the old man will say something. 
I have been much pleased, very much gratified with this meet- 
ing at Excelsior* My sons have come up here, and they have- 
behaved themselves nobly. They have responded in earnest; and 
shown that they are going to follow the old man's advice and 
after he is laid aside they are going to keep this work rolling 
along. My eldest son Mr. Somerville is here; he towers above 
me in many thiDgg^ and he has done better work here, than he ha& 
ever done before, and I hope he will be a bright and shining light 
that will shine over our heads. He is a farmer, and not a pro- 
fessional man, but he is a man that talks from genuine experience. 

To the citizens of Excelsior: — We came here as missionaries to 
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advance this State Horticultoral Society and the cause o£ horti- 
culture throughout this state, which we love so welL Now, it is 
hntnan nature to love that which is dearly bought that which has 
coBt us Bomething. The State Horticultural Society has cost us 
old fellowBj a great many years of hard work; a great many disap- 
pointments; and a great many (rials. And we loye the state aud 
the chUBQ because it has cost us these hardships bow one object 
that we had in view was to benefit the immediate community or 
vicinity in which we held our meetings. If our deliberations have 
inspired anyone around Excelsior, around this garden of the 
northwest; to go on and put some of the things which have been 
brought up here into practice; if it will be the means of adding 
one more rose bush upon our lands, or one more ornamental 
shrub; if it shall be the means of prompting any of the boys or 
girls here during the spring which is sure to come, to go and help 
their fathers and mothers ornament their homes, and prompt them 
to make the first steps in this great study of horticulture^ we shall 
feel we have been well paid for coming here. You have made it a 
very enioyable time for us. We have never been treated any- 
where in Minnesota better than we have been treated here, and 
yet we feel that Minnesota is the best place in the world to live in, 
because of the generosity and hospitality of its people. I hope 
you will certainly improve through the influence of this meeting. 
I hope to hear before long that you are taking steps to organize a 
local horticultural society. There is not a place in this whole 
country wbere you can sustain a local society better then you can 
right here. You have so many engaged in raising grapes, rasp- 
berries, strawberries and other things, and in ornamenting your 
places to make this such a beautiful summer resort, why can't yon 
take steps to organize a local society and keep it up? Over in La 
Crosse we had been trying to run a horticultural society and for a 
loDg time held the meetings in one place. It finally dwindled 
down to a dozen person, and sometimes less. Some suggested 
putting argicalture and dairying with it, but we finally adopted the 
plan of holding our meetings in different sections. We went out 
to a small town and got together there probably about one hund- 
red people; the boys and girls came and the little children, and 
when we got known to each other somebody came in and called us 
to order and we assembled around a board that was good enough 
for a Thanksgiving, and we discussed that feast and then went 
back to work. 

We had another meeting in a place, where it was said we wouldn't 
have more than four or five persons, and what was our BUTprise to 
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find, an hour and a half before the opening of the meeting, people 
wending their way to the place where the meeting was to bfl held. 
It has made farmers and horticalturists better acqaaintedt and the 
oftener they meet, we find the better they torn out. 

NdWj people of Excelsior, do organize a local society and do not 
let it die out. 

Mr. SomerYille, Ladies and Gentlemen. As a dutiful child 
I don't want to be a disgrace to the parent. I remember the time 
years ago when my friend, Mr. Harris, called a few of us in Bo- 
Chester^ from the agricultural society, and organized this society. 
Bince that time, we have had a great many ups and downs, in the 
cultivation of fruit and yet we have all had many successes and 
Bome satisfaction » This is the first time I have ever been in Ex- 
celsior^ and I truly feel thankful for the kind attention and usage 
I have had in thia place, and I find that the ladies of Excelsior 
cannot be beaten in getting up a good dinner. 

Mr. Gould. I think that the high compliments that you have 
paid the people of Excelsior, ought to be acknowledged by some- 
one; therefore, I want to say that the invitation extended to the 
society by the people of Excelsior was unanimous, and that we 
have all endeavored to make you at home in our midst, and we 
hardly think we are worth all the flattery that you are pouring out 
upon us; still, we feel gratified, of course, and I wish to make that 
acknowledgement. I hope that the time will come around again 
when we can have you here. 

Mr. Latham. I want to say that the citizens of Excelsior feel 
more than repaid for the little trouble this meeting has been to 
them. The burden of the meeting has been divided among us. 
The very interesting character of the meetings, and the large at- 
tendance of our own people, show that we have been deriving a 
great deal of benefit from these meetings, and I believe we are re^ 
paid for what we have done for you. 

If you do not come here next year, it seems to me that the right 
thing for our society to do, is to go to some other town where there 
is a horticultural interest, and create another center of interest such 
as has been created here. The outcome of the meeting here, we 
may not be able to see; but it has certainly given a great impetus 
to horticultural pursuits. The talk we had last night, and the 
meeting this morning, has certainly been one of surpassing 
ing interest to us. I was astonished at the development of the hor- 
ticultural industry in our town, and 1 am sure we shall reap a great 
benefit from this meeting. 

Dr. Perkins, I have been pleased in listening to the remarks 
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here to-day on these resolutions; and pleased because we were de- 
termined to succeed when we began to entertain yon. Kow,. 
we had no means of knowing whether we had succeded in doing 
this, except by the expressions you have given here. I just want 
to impress one thought, do not imagine for an instant that you are 
under obligations to us. We certainly are more than repaid by the 
splendid entertainment we have had in these meetings, by the in- 
formation we have got individually and collectively for every dollar 
that has been expended. 

President Elliott. There is one matter I want to present to the 
society if they will come to order and keep still. It is in regard to 
horticultual societies of various kinds, we have in our state the 
Minnesota Florists* Society. We have at Minneapolis the Minne- 
sota Florist Club, and there are other organgiatizons that we would 
like to have come in and join us. We would like to have the in- 
terest of their members with us, and we have thought of extend- 
ing to them an invitation to come in and become members. The 
matter was brought up before the executive committee this morn- 
ing and they thought it was a wise thing to do and I believe there 
was some resolution prepared. 

Now, to make this official, if some one will introduce a motion 
that we print lists of florists, nurserymen and commercial garden- 
ers that become identified with us, we can send that motion to- 
these people with an invitation to become members. 

The following motion was then carried: 

M^aolved, That a list of nurserymen, Aorieta, and aommercial s&rdenerB in 
the state ot Minnesota, be published with their addreseea in the annual re* 
port J provided they are members of the Hortioultural Society, and that the 
Beeretary notify all of that class that they may have an opportunity of sticb 
publicatioD, 

President Elliot. I don't know of anything else to fiaish up but 
I would state this: It is important that the officers of our society 
and the secretary get out our report just as soon as possible. If 
we can get it out by the first of Aprils it is the thing to do and have 
it ready for early distribution. 

The following motion was then carried: 

That the executive committee be instructed to arrange for a 
summer meeting at the most feasible time and place offered. 

It was decided to continue the meeting during Friday evening 
as the interest was very great and there were many deferred re-- 
porta and papers. 
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JEIDAY EVENING SESSION, 

The meeting was called to order by O. F* Braod rioe-preident, 
A- W* Latham being chosen secretary pro tern. 

J, S- Harris read an article entitled "Three periods of suc- 
cessful fruit glowing in the northwest" 

E. H. 8. Dartt followed with a report from the Owatonna eiper- 
itnent station. It was accepted and ordered placed on file for pub- 
lication. (It will be found elsewhere in this report). 

L. H. Wilcox then read the ^following paper on **Fruit Blos- 
BomsJ' 



FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 
By L, H. Wilcox^ of Hasiings- 

The best meane Gtod has provided for the permanent improve- 
ment of fraita, and their adaptation to dissimilar climatic condi- 
tions is by their production from seeds under more favorable con* 
ditioQs for attaining perfection in the qualitieB desired, than nature 
itself Buppliea In the blossoms we have the germs of future poesi 
bilities before us, and the foundation on which with skill and 
knowledge we can build their progreesive development. 

In some lines of work» science has made commendable progress; 
in others oomparatively little. Mechanics, manufacturing, com- 
merce and stock-breeding, have received the careful study of our 
most brilliant minds for centuries, while scientific plant growth — 
of more value to mankind than either,— has received none of that 
systematic study its importance demands. It has taken hundreds 
of years of careful systematic breeding, to build up and improve 
our standard breeds of cattle to their present exceUencep and who 
would now expect any desireable results to follow a single chance 
cross of **scrubs", yet this is all our best horticulturistB have been 
doing; crossing plants of some individual merits but of unknown 
parentage and then perpetuating their defects by further outside 
crosses, before any fixety of character had been obtained. If in 
the crude way of these scientists some phenominal results have been 
secured, what may we expect when scientific specialists endeavor 
to attain our ideal, by placiog present plants in the most favorable 
condition for perfect development of the seed, and its surrounding 
receptacle, and by methods now well known, develop desirable 
anil eliminate defective qualities as its successful progress requires. 

When we consider that the art of hybridizing species and cross- 
ing varieties for their improvement is a recent discovery and is 
practiced only in a chance hap~hazzard way even at the present 
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time, we may truly say the rdsultB have been wonderful. Yet for 
the want of a practical horticultaral knowledge, oaref ol ByBtematic 
labor, HQd above all the ability to translate the language in which 
the gi-eat Book of Nature is written, among our experimentalists, 
we hare failed to spread before mankind the bene Scent blessings 
clearly within our reach. 

Within the stigma of the blossoms we have the ovule the crea- 
tive place of future life, sensitive to surrounding influences and 
easilv changed in the form of the succeeding development by the 
agency of man, and here is the true starting place from which must 
proceea all substantive progress in the improvement of our fruits. 

Variations of form and stnictare are so easily affected by artifi- 
cial means in most Phaenogamoue plants and oBpeciatly in the great 
rose family to which our fruits belong; and desirable variations 
may be so easily fixed by successive systematic breeding until races, 
if not new species, are established of superior excellence and ntiii- 
ty for the purposes desired that it opens a promising field of re- 
search to those who wish to go down to pospterity as benefactors 
of mankind. • 

To the torus the ovaries and the pistils of the blossoms in both 
the parent plants we should look fur the most available basis lor 
improvement and in those small fi'uits like the strawberry which is 
not a true fruit but the enlarged Meshy end of the flower stalk, or 
the raspberry which is a compact cluster of a nunlber of independ- 
ent stone fruits, and the blackberry a combiuBtion of both forms, 
the number, form and perfection of the pistils and a large-celled 
thick meaty pericarp have a much greater influence in forming the 
size and condition of the enlarged receptacle fruit than even the 
pollen itself. 

The same general rule here suggested, holds good throughout 
the whole family, with such specific variations as their various 
forms of construction may demand- Our present fruits are the 
result of an indiscriminate mixture of all varieties within the lim- 
its nature has prescribed. So, to be assured of any substantial 
success, we must first cross in a way to secure parent plants of cer- 
tain fixed tendencies on which we can rely, and then by intelligent 
study of these tendencies, correcting form and improving quality, 
by similar strains of pedigree poUen.secure increasing size, vigor and 
productiveness by judicious use of foreign blood, and by bringing 
to our aid all our present knowledge of plant life, the laws of her- 
edity, the rules of variation, and the ways of successfully fixing 
varieties, as races and true species, as a basis for subsequent 
breeding, we may assist nature in improving the utility of her 
products. When parent plants are too closely allied, the vitality 
of their progeny will be impaired; if too distant, no individual 
formation will occur. The prepotency of foreign pollen is well 
known, Bi-sexual flowers never fertilize themselves when other 
pollen is available. The in-breeding of animals weakens vitality; 
so self-pollenization destroys vigor. Hybrids are uftually strong 
and healthy at first, but without proper care in fixing their charac- 
teristics, they degenerate, nd their progeny are worthless. 
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TliQ limits fi^ed by nfttare maybe eomewhut extended by artifi- 
cial means and hybrids prodacf^d outside its common course^ and 
any deviation from the established order gives some promise — 
perhaps one chauce iu a t boos and — of progressive results. 
Like produces like T^ithin certain well defined limits, so the pollen 
which is nsed in establishing sncoessEul crosses shonld be taken 
from those blossoms having the most pistils, the thiokest ovar y 
walls and most perfectly developed embryo receptacles. 

By some law of selectioa natare in certain cases obliterates in 
the growing frnits snperfinons parts which existed in fiowers at 
the time of blossoming and this can be effectively used in securing 
the results we desire, bat as a general rale our fleshy fruits — ^with 
the exception of the apples which is formed mostly from the 
calys^are dependent for their perfection on the condition and 
vigorous vitality of this positioa of the blossoms. While we endorse 
the plausible theories of Darwin and assist nature in the evolution 
and transmutation of species we many expect the survival of the fit- 
tist will induce every variation in plant life without artificial aid to 
revert towards its natural condition, the survival of the most vig- 
orous to resist disease, enemies and the natural obstacles they en- 
counter with no regard to tbeil™ ability to contribute to the wants 
of man. The ideal fruit will never be tha unaided product of na- 
ture but the result of skillful artificial crossiag in conformity 
with God's great fuadameatal law of reproducfciou/whioh will re- 
main unchangeable while plants grow and the elements of nature 
perform their work. 

Adjourned sine die* 
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Note— The following reports and papers could not be read before the society for traut <if 
time, and were referred to the committee on pnblication far rvviHion Bad pablioation. 



CENTRAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

REPORT OP PROP. S. B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 

Mr. President and Members of the Minnesota HorticuUural So- 
ciety: 
It is with much pleasure that I make my second annual report 
to you, and before doing so I want.to thank you for the nniforio 
courtesy and aid which you have extended to me in the prosecution 
of my work. This society has done and is doing much yaluable 
work in northern horticulture. It stands in a field diatinctiTely its 
own, and one as important as it is distinct. There never was a 
better opening for experimental horticulture than there is to~day, 
I want to make our part of the central experiment station a success^ 
but I feel that I must have your earoeBt co-operation and support 
in order to do this. 

^ In this report I purpose only to touch on some subjects not men- 
tioned in the bulletins which have been issued. 

PUBLICATIONS, 

The publications issued by the horticultural department of the 
experiment station in 1889, have been as follows: 

Annual report for 1888, of over one hundred pages. 

Bulletin No. 5. Containing a report on comparative tests of 
sixty varieties of cabbage; descriptions and drawings of native 
plums; new method of potato culture; propagation of Russian 
willows and poplars from cuttings. 

Bulletin No. 6. Devoted entirely to a report on the germination 
of frosted and rusted wheat, with criticisms of the results by prac* 
tical men. 

Bulletin No. 7. Report on many varieties of potatoes cultivated 
on the station land; value of differently constructed walls for 
buildings, with report on their relative conductive capacity. 

Bulletin No. 9. Contains our information, up to date, on the 
newly introduced Russian willows and poplars. 

RUSSIAN APPLES. 

Perhaps I should first mention the progress made at the station, 
in the cultivation of our Russian varieties of apples. As I said 
last year, I do not propose to draw conclusions in this matter from 
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resalts obtained outside of the state. Oar trees have made a very 
satisfactory grovrth the past season, and are ia better oonditioQ 
now than ever before. As they have now been planted here five 
aeasons, it Bee ma to me that, shortly, we mast have acme f rait from 
them. A few varieties blossomed last year, but the flowers were 
nipped by the late froat. Onr most promising trees in point oE 
hardineas are, Antonovka, Dobmii, Krestiana, 4 M — , Simbirsk, 
Yellow Transparent, and Green Htreaked. Among the native ap- 
ples added to our list are, Northwestern Greening, from the orig- 
inator, E. W. Daniels; BaJdwin Seedling and Mills Seedling, from 
G. W- Fuller. From Peter Gideon I have a collection of trees and 
scions of all of his most promising kinds, from Wyman Elliot 
Bcions of Pride of Minneapolis crab and various other seedlinga. 

I now want to correct the impression which has gone abroad, 
that oxir Bussian trees were only root grafts when planted here. 
They were two year old trees when received by Prof, Porter from 
Ames, Iowa, and are now seven years from the graft, I have added 
twelve varieties of Bussian apples to oar collection the past sea- 
son, Tvhich were considered worthy by Prof. Budd< 

BtlBSlAN PEARS. 

The varieties Bessemianka and Waxen are (jnietly disproving 
the statement that pears cannot be grown in this state. We have 
ten trees, and they are as thrifty and vigorous as one aonld wish to 
see. They are eight feet high, and well branched. They have not 
yet fruited, but I can see no reason why they should not do so. On 
the 27th of last August, Prof. Budd wrote me that he had that day 
eaten frait of Bessemianka^ and he pronounced it a good pear. I have 
this season, added six varieties to the list of pears already on hand. 
These pears graft easily. Out of a lot of nearly four hundred root 
grafts made last Marehj not over ten per cent failed to grow, 

BUSSliN CHERRIES. 

I have added to our list of this fruit until we have now sixteen va- 
rieties. I think this a very promising line for experiment and it shall 
be thoroughly worked. At Ames, Iowa, last summer, I saw many 
of these varieties in fruit, and they appeared to me extremely prom- 
ising. I think we shall yet grow cherries of a fine quality in a bush 
form. These cherries are of good size and of most excellent flavor, 
and vary very much in season of ripening and appearance of growth, 

KUSSrAN PLUMS. 

I feel quite certain that we shall not obtain from Bussia any better 
plums than from our native species, yet I propose to give them all 
ft fair trial and with this purpose in view, I have aecared a collec- 
tion of all the Bussian plums sent out by Prof, Budd, 

NATIVE PLUMS. 

Oar collection of these is fast increasing by the addition of new 
and valuable varieties, and I want to prophecy that in the near 
future we shall see many improvements. This is a most import- 
ant fruit and cannot be worked up with too much cajre. I shall 
plant largely of selected seeds next spring. 
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AVhat ^e^GJit is a plum as good as the best of our natlTes, or 
better, with a thicker ekin, which will permit of shippiDg to differ- 
ent pointB. The Kollingstone plum fruited with ub, for the first 
time, last year, a^d is a desirable acquisitioi]. Drawings and a de- 
scription of it will appear in a future bulletin, 

GRAPES, 

Our grapes came through the winter in fine shape, but after un- 
covering them we had a severe wind fltorm, which serionaly in- 
jured the weaker varieties. The late frost did not much injure our 
crop. Among the varieties fruiting with us for the first time, wae 
Early Victor, This variety has sustained its reputation for early 
and heavy bearings early maturity, and good fruit. Its season is 
about with that of the JanesTille, but it is much sweeter. It is 
not a variety I should recommend for the commercial vinyardist, 
but for the amateur or farmer who wants to grow his ovni 
grapes without much care, I recommend this as eon of the most 
desirable. However, it can never take the place of the Wor- 
den, Brighton, or Moore's Early as a table grape, where these can 
be grown. I think it could be grown over most of our state. 
Our specimens of Massasoit were of exceptional flavor. Oar 
standard varieties, such as T^orden, Moore's Early, Brighton, Lady 
and Agawam, ripened welL The Worden is fast proving its great 
value. The Concords did not ripen with us. Among the new vines 
added to our collection are Woodruff Bed, Moore's Diamond, Eaton 
and Moyer. 

STRAWBEEBIES. 

Our beds are doing well and contain most of the newer varieties. 
I mentioned the most desirable in my article on strawberry cul- 
ture. We have about a hundred seedlings of our own growing, 
and it is my intention to make the raising of seedlings an import- 
ant feature of the work, 

RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. 

These berries have not generally done well at our station the past 
season. Most of the raspberries have been affected by rust, which 
together with the dry weather nearly destroyed the crop, A few 
varieties fruited well, and among them o£ interest are: 

Golden Queen.— This is a yellow cuthbert, vigorous and healthy 
in growth and prolific in fruit, Season late; canes rather stiff, 

Hansell. — Prolific, sweet, large, healthy, and early. 

Clarfc. —Vigorous^ healthy, large, solids of medium quality, val- 
uable, 

Caroline. — Vigorous, productive. Fruit too soft for marketings 
but a good family berry. On account of its flexible, tough canes, 
it may easily be laid down and covered. 

Our blackberries were so much injured by the dry summer that 
they ripened scarcely any good fruii 

SAND CRERBIES AND JUHEBERRIE8, 

The juneberries, Cheater Center and Osage, fruited with us the 
past season, and appear to be valuable fruit. We have several other 
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Tarietiee on trial. We are collecting sand cherries from many 
soorceB, and some are said to be most desirable. I hope to get a 
variety of good size and flavor, that will fruit freely on rich land. 
It generally prefers a sandy location, and fruits but little on rich 
sou. ^ 

SHRUBS, TREES AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We have largely increased our list of these the past season and in- 
tend developing our lists of desirable hardy kinds to the utmost. 

VEGETABLES. 

In connection with experiments with vegetables, we do not in- 
tend to make this department very prominent, but only to carry on 
sufficient trials to keep our bulletins up with the times. 

I TOMATOES. 

This year w6 have tested some forty-five strains and varieties of 
this fruit and shall publish the results in some future bulletin. I 
will mention a few of the new kinds: 

LorillardL This variety has been extensively advertised as a 
forcing tomato, but for out-door culture we have many that are 
better. 

Dwarf Champion, One of our earliest tomatoes. Fruit nearly 
globular, sometimes a little flattened, pink, solid, of medium size, 
productive and desirable. Plant compact but not at all like the up- 
right class. A valuable acquisition. 

Upright Tree, and Station Upright, Tomatoes. These three are 
practically the same and none of them are worth cultivating. 

Shah Large smooth yellow tomato. 

Golden Rod. Yellow and smooth, but very tender. 

Peach. This is peculiar, being nearly round, with a rough skin 
and about the same color as a green peach; whence its name. It 
is only worth nbticing as a curiosity. 

SQUASHES. 

Among the new varieties worthy of mention are: 

White Ckesinut This is an acquisition, being a remarkably 
dry, good flavored Fall or Winter squash, much earlier than the 
Hubbard; as large as the Boston Marrow which it resembles in 
form. Shell white and hard, flesh yellow. It cooks as dry as a 
good sweet potato. 

Sibley. I am a little disappointed in this, for it is not so large 
or so thick meated as I expected. Not desirable for there are sev- 
eral better squashes. 

Slrickler Summer Squash, This is a large yellow crook-neck 
variety, without the crook, being nearly straight. Early, large and 
excellent. The best early summer squash I have ever seen. 

Early Orange Marrow, This is like the old Boston Marrow, 
but with a darker colored shell, and earlier. Valuable. 

Mammoth White Bush. This is an improved scallop, of good 
form and large size. Bush very compact. 

ONIONS. 

The only new onion that is worthy of mention is the Prize Taker. 
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It is very large, many specimens weighing a pound and Bome a 
pound and a quarter. It is very tender and reeembles the Bermtida 
Onion in color. About as strong as the yellow Danvers, They 
keep fairly well but do not "cap well." It will never take the place 
of our standard varieties, but probably a few could be sold in most 
markets a( an advance over our common kinds. 

Early Red Danvers. This is an improved strain of Early Red 
Globe, sent out by J. J. H. Gregory. It is a desirable red onion, 
and the largest cropper of the very early kinds. It ripened well 
capped bulbs by August 20th, last year. 

AMERICAN GROWN CAULIPLOWEE SEED. 

Samples of seed from Fidalgo, Washington Ter,, yielded good 
heads of cauliflower. If this seed should prove as good as tlie 
Europian strains, and I think it will, it must prove a great boon to 

firdeners, for it can be bought at a much lower figure than the 
uropean strain. 

POTATOES. 

Many new kinds have been grown, but will be reported on, in a 
bulletin, later. We are growing some four hundred different po- 
tato seedlings of our own raising. 

TREES WATERED IN THE FALL. 

A year ago last November, Mr. J. S. Harris wished the experiment 
tried of watering fruit trees on the approach of winter, as the soil 
was then very dry. This was done, but as the winter was a mild 
one, and was not accompanied with much winter killing on our 
land, there was no apparent difference between those watered, and 
those not watered, as all trees did well. 

ONIONS ON LAND PLOWED AND ON LAND ONLY HARROWED 

Have received quite striking results in the cnltivBtion of onions 
on land plowed as compared with those grown on land only har- 
rowed, and always with a larger and better yield on land only har- 
rowed. Full details of this experiment will be reported on later, 

POTATOES AND BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

By using this mixture on the foliage of potatoes, the yield has 
been increased and the appearance of the tabers improved. 

GERMINATOR OF CEREALS. 

This is a compound which is sold to hasten the germination of 
all seeds, and which is said to prevent rast« smut, and mildew. 
We have found it worse than useless in repeated trials with corn, 
beans and wheat and think it of little^ if any, value. 

ASPARAGUS. 

In cultivating this crop with roots planted ten inches deep, and 
roots three inches deep, there has been a very decided advantage 
in amount of profit in the bed with roots planted shallow. The 
land used was an open, clayey loam. 

STACHYS TUBERIFORA, 

This I received from London last Spring. It is a small plant 
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growing to the height of about sixteen inches, and prodacing small 
peculiar shaped tabers in abuDdaoce. The tubers are of good 
flavor, but rather too small in size to eyer become popular. It is 
Bot at all allied to the Jerusalem artichokes, but is a near relation 

of our mints, 

USE OF AR9ET?riTES ON OUR NATIVE PLUMS TO DE3TE0Y CUEOULIO AND 

OONGEil. 

In oar experiments trees of several kinds of native plums have 
been syringed with water containing one teaspoonf ul of London 
Purple, to three gallons of water. Alongside of these bo treated, 
ire re left trees of the same varieties not treated. The result was 
at once apparent in the improved fruit of the treated varieties. 
This will be reported on more fully in bulletin No. 10. 

ABBORETUM. 

We think that this season a move will be made on the part of 
the farm committee of the board of regents to start this most val- 
uable feature. lam sure that when once fairly started^ the wisdom 
of the move will be so evident that there will be no opposition to 
its further extenBton. 



BEPOET FROM OWATONNA EXPEKIMEKT TKEE 

STATION. 

By E. H. S. Darti, Superintendent 

The past season has been unfavorable to the growth of trees. 
The winter of 1888-9 set in after a very dry fall with very little 
rain or snow and the ground remained nearly bare so that wagons 
were used the entire winter with the exception of a few days to- 
wards spring. Though the winter was very mild yet root killing 
of young apple trees prevailed to a greater extent than it has for 
many years. One year old trees were most effected* As has been 
my custom the ground had been sown to oats the previous August 
but drouth retarded growth and cows got in and cropped off what 
did grow so that there was really no protection. About ^ of the 
trees were killed. The most hardy varieties and the most tender 
suffered alike* A few Orange Crab seedlings were killed. In 
most cases enough of each kind has been left for experimental 
purposes. A very severe frost occurred May 30th, which killed 
nearly all the growth on young trees of Catalpa, Hussian, Mnlber- 
ry, Horse Chestnut, Black Walnut, White Ash, Douglass Spruce, 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Hemlock Spruce and Siberian Fir. The 
injury to Douglass and Colgrado Blue was greatest destroying the 
season's growth and it may jirove more permanent. Norway and 
white Spruce were slightly injured, whilst most other trees were 
unharmed. 

Grapes were badly damaged many canea set with fruit were 
killed to the ground. 
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SEEDS. 

Ot Beeds of Catalpa and Hop tree grown at Charles City, Iowa, 
and planted laet spring not one grew. Seeds of BuBaian Apples 
planted in the fall of '88 germinated poorly, only about fifty hav- 
ing grown- From Thompson's seed lings there are a few more and 
a lite number from other selected seeds. Seeds received mid- 
winter, soaked, pat in moist saw dust and put out to freeze and 
flanted in the spring ^rew better than those planted in the fall. 
have hopes that many seeds that have lain dormant on accxiunt of 
drouth may come up next spring. Pomace from five or six bush- 
els of Greenwood crabs has been planted. I haye received a few 
apple seeds from Yermont and am promised another lot from 
Tom peon 'Bj Iowa, seedlings and a few from other sources. Seeds 
of Soft Maple, Box Elder, White Ash, Burr Oak, White Oak. Na- 
tive Thorn 5 Butternut and Black WaJnut have been planted* The 
Butternut succeeds much better than Black Walnut, 

ROOT GRAFTS. 

Eighteen hundred root grafts were set last spring aomprising 
about seventy-five varieties of the most promising apples and crab 
apples that could be obtained. Geo, P, Peffer, of Wisconsiuj con- 
tributed several varieties, some of which are crosses by hand 
fertili2:ation» A good stand and average growth has been secured 
some of the most vigorous having made a growth of 2^ feet. They 
were well cultivated to August 1st when oats were sown among 
them for winter protection. Preparations are now made for graft- 
ing aboiit forty thousand the present winter. One hundred and 
fifty varieties of Scions are now on hand about fifty of which are 
Bussian and one hundred of other varieties. As late acquiaition& 
I may mention two new seedlings from A. J, Philips, of West 
Salem, Wisconsin, who contributed two-4 year trees of each kind 
from which an abundance of Scions have been taken. Bard well 
& Haviland, of Port Dodge, Iowa, have donated a pretty full list 
of Mr. Gideon's seedlings for trial. If these trees are of great 
value in Minnesota the original trees should be producing remu- 
nerative crops at Excelsior. 

SEEDLING APPLES. 

Many promising seedlings have been obtained from noted grow- 
ers and experimenters scattered over the northwest, most of which 
present a fine appearance. From one hundred seedlings present- 
ed by Mr, Gideon and a like number of our own growing we have 
cut Scions from twenty of the best looking trees. Eight kinds 
were grafted last winter and twelve will be grafted this winter- 
These varieties are lettered from A to U. We have grown a few 
Duchess and Tetofsky Seedlings but more of the crabs. We have 
placed forty seedlings of the Greenwood Crab in nursery row for 
trial and one hundred of the Orange crab. We have now more 
than five hundred seedlings of the Orange crab and as many of 
other kinds. What shall I do with them? Shall we test the hard- 
iness and bearing qualities of all or shall we use most of them for 
stocks. 
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It seeniB evident to me that our crab list is susceptible of great 
improvement for there are few varieties against which serious ob- 
jections cannot be raised, I mentioned in my last report that I 
have grafted twenty- seven Tarielies of se^^dlings grown from seeds 
of a seedling of the Tetofsky, These trees are now two years old, 
A few of them are reasonably smooth but most of them are so 
scrubby and thorny as to clearly indicate a crab origin. This may 
not seem bo strange when it is known that In graham Gould first 
introduced the Tetofsky at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, in the early 
50' s under the name of Kusbian Crab, 

The testing of new seedlings as to productiveness and quality 
of fruit has Been delayed for want of trees of suitable size for 
top grafting, To meet this want, of the one hundred and twenty 
trees placed in orchard last spring about one hundred were crabs 
and hybrids designed for this class of work, I have also cut 
Sdons of Greenwood Crab for one thousand root grafts believ- 
ing this variety to be unsurpassed as a stock on which to graft 
the more tender varieties. 

EUSSUN APPLES, 

Of about two hundred varieties of Kussian apples, mostly four 
years old. a few have been root killed a few others are not lo<>k' 
ing well but most of them are in a thriving condition and scions 
have been cut from thti best for the present winter's grafting. 
Fearing that I did not have the hardiest among the Eussians I 
requested Prof. Budd last spring to send me a dozen or more 
kinds of the hardiest he could select He sent the following: 
18M. 7M, IHOM. 15M, UIM, IM. 17M. lOM. 14M. 87M. 431 Dept. 
190, 644, 596. Simbirsk and Antonovka. 

If no test of hardiness is conclusive until a tree has attained 
bearing size and has produced exhausting crops, then the best 
thing for us to do while waiting is to sift out tho^e varieties not 
likely to attain bearing size. Even this work cannot be done with- 
out the advent of very severe winters* 

CHEBBIES AND PEABS. 

Five varieties each, of Russian Cherries and Pears have been 
planted. All are alive. The Cherries have made a satisfactory 
growth J considering the season, but the Pears have not 

PL0MS. 

Four varieties have been added to the list and twenty-fonr trees 
have been placed in orchard. Of these the Speer, Owatonna^ 
Miner and Early Red are No. 1 in vigor. Weaver No. % Black Prune, 
Rockford and White Nicholas No. 3 and Wolf and Garden are dead. 
The EoUingstone root killed in nursery last winter- Over four 
quarts of selected plum pits have been planted. 

HUBSIAJJ WILLOWS AND POPLARS 

are all doing fairly well except Popul us fasti gata or dilitata, which 
killed to the ground last winter. New shoots have grown five or 
SIX feet I have found this to be our worthless Lombardy poplar 
under the disguise of its scientific name. The following ^ere 
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added to our list last spring: Populus Boleanna, Populua Siberica, 
PopiilasWobsky, Populus Bereolensis^ P Alba Aogustea and Salix 
Fragilis. The wood of the latter is said to be valuable, being 
light and tough and durable in moist sitaations. 

FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 8 HBUBB. 

Quite a number of trees of doubtful hardiness have been 
planted. Some have been placed on the north-east side of a snow 
fence four feet distant to try the effects of shade. As there ia no 
dividing line between trees and shrubs I have concluded to culti- 
vate a few varieties of such shrubs as will stand our winters with- 
out protection, and will pay especial attention to natives of Min- 
nesota. The following were planted in spring of 1889; of arbor- 
vita8 the globosa, gigantea, orientallis, plicata, Siberica; the stone 
pine, eastern spruce, Nordmans silver fir. Hooker's hemlock, 
Calabrian pine, red pine, white spruce, American yellow birch, 
black birch, American white birch, black walnut, wild black 
cherry, buckeye, Tea's weeping mulberry, hop-tree, Kentucky 
coffee tree, Norway maple, English maple, mountain maple, oak 
leaf mountain ash, European mountain ash, American mountain 
ash, American sycamore, tulip tree, cucumber treti, Japan cypress, 
American beech, horse chestnut, American rock elm, English elm, 
Scotch elm, American white elm, hawthorn, hornbeam, black 
thorn, dwarf Juneberry, privet, purple leaf Berberry,Crategus san- 
guinea (thorn), wild cranberry from Wisconsin, beatberry, black- 
berry and bush blueberry from Wisconsin woods, Artemesia abrs- 
laus, Phox, Eibes 148 vor. (currant) Eleagnns Angustifolius, high 
bush cranberry, Bosa rugosa (Japan rose), Spirea, PhiladelphaB^ 
Spirea Dounglassii, Spirea Van Houtii, Spirea Derxiea, Spirea rap 
and Spirea nobleanna. I regret to state that some of these trees 
were inferior in size and quality, arrived in bad order and proved 
almost an entire failure. Most of them, however, are alive but 
have not made satisfactory growth. I trust that the mistake of 
buying very cheap trees will not be repeated, 

I supposed that sweet chestnut trees grown from nuts would 
show leaves more than one season, but they didn't Downing's 
Mulberry has gone with them. Weir's cut leaf maple is well 
started, only one sprout left. 

Small trees of catalpa and Russian mulberry killed to the ground 
last winter but have sent up vigorous sprouts. MoBt catalpas six 
feet high are making some growth. The red cedars now growing 
on the Station, though said to have been grown from Northern 
seed, have not given satisfaction. Perhaps there was a mistake 
about the seed. 

OE evergreen trees planted about the school grounds the balsam 
fir has died out worse than any other kinds, and I predict that in a 
few years from now the balsam fir, bor elder and European alder 
will only be planted for the sake of variety; for the white spruce 
is much better than the balsam fir and the soft maple is better than 
the box elder. The one serious objection to the soft maple that it 
splits down in storms may be partially removed. If grown thickly 
in groves not many forks will form and lone trees may be pruned 
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RCcordiDg ta the correct method of pruning apple trees (Tphen 
pruned at all) with main center sterna and moderately sized side 
branches. Or if a tree is trimmed up till three or four inches 
through ftBd the top cut off eight or ten feet high it will form a 
round head by throwing out numerous long branches which are 
likely to whip aroand in the wind without being broken. 

The greatest obstacle in the u ay of rapid progress thus far seems 
to have been the want of funds to purchase stock and make ne^ses- 
Bary improvements. Judging the future by the past the question 
arises, Shall we plant with a view of selling trees to help pay ex- 

Eenses? I have given this subject much thought, and am con- 
rmed in the belief that no man who runs en experimental tree 
station at public expense should be engaged in selling trees. 

The most reasonable way to dispose of the surplus would seem 
to be, first a liberal patronage of the brush pile, next the supply- 
ing of other stations with things likely to pro?e valuable, and lastly 
the supplying of nurserymen with things of established value to 
be propagated and sold at reasonable prices. 

Though the incidental fund seems too small for the most effi- 
cient wor&, ^et I am glad to state that the financial situation is 
better than it was a year ago. Then there was a deficiency, now 
there is none, and I shall nope by continued effort to merit your 
approval. 

I renew my request that you immediately establish such a sys- 
tem of inspection and supervision over this station as will be a 
guarantee for its future usefulness. 



REPORT OF EXPERIMENT STATION AT FARIBAULT. 
By O, F. Brand, Super IniendenL 

For location and surroundings of this station see Report of 1888, 
Page 347. Of the two trees mentioned in that report budded on 
Beaches' S^weet in 1875, one of them since named Richland Beauty, 
blighted some the past summer, the other one is entirely free from 
blight and bears an apple very much like Janet. Quality poor. 

The original is a seedling from Duchess; it is a good bearer in 
good condition and 23 years old next spring 

The Estelline, a seedling of mine now 11 years old is very prom- 
ising. It bore a good crop in 1886. The fruit is nearly as large as 
Fameuse. Top of tree open and spreading. It is from seed of 
either Duchess or Palmer's Sweet Crab. I think from the latter- 
The wood shows no discoloration. I have named it Estelline. The 
Drake apple top worked on a seedling crab about 1873 is a fine tree 
and made a remarkable growth last summer* Three fourths of tha 
top is south of the center of the trunk and shades the trunk and 
forks from the sun. Here are two important points which should 
be considered by all who plant apple trees in this climate^ to wit: 
Hardy stocks and shaded trunk and forks from sun in winter from 
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2 to 3 o'clock. The Drake is of abont the hardiness of HaaB, as a 
root grajt Fruit from this tree was shown at the last winter 
loeetiiig. Owing to heavy ' freezing nights after apples set» there 
was no frait here last summer. 

PEERLESS. 

We have several thousand of this variety top worked on Whit- 
ney No. 20, Transcendent, Duchess, Early Strawberry, Header's 
Winter, and a number of other kinds of crabs. As a root graft it 
seeros to root well from the scion, and it apparently ao rules the 
stock as to impart hardiness to it — more so than most other varie- 
ties. Last winter there was little or no snow to speak of, and there 
was a great deal of root killing among my yearling trees by th€ 
side of the Peerless. The Peerless, with but one exceptioDj had 
been cut to within three or four inches of the ground, they being 
needed for scions. There was no root killing among them, hot 
Whitney, Early Strawberry and Berry Crab were nearly all killed, 
and Transcendant, in the very next row, were partly killed. All 
were on the same kind of stocks. On the other side of the Peer- 
less were Briar's Sweet Crab and Eichland Beauty, one of the six 
old seedlings of Duchess, grown by Mr. J. G. Miller. There was 
no root killing among them, and on digging them last fall I found 
the Kicbland Beauty had rooted from the scion better than any- 
thing I had ever seen. This variety seems to be nearly a straight 
reproduction of the Duchess — fruit a little smaller, stem longer, 
and a few days later in ripening. There is in the old tree a more 
well defined tendency to blight than in the parent Duchess, which 
I take to be a pathological sequence of in and in breeding. This 
point in development is strongly shown by the Peekless, which 
being a cross between Talman Sweet and Duchess —the best rep- 
resentatives of two different types or families, shows no tendency 
whatever to blight. The Faribault, now two years old, makes one 
of the best of nursery trees. The original tree in supposed to^be a 
seedling of Little Romanite, about twenty years old. Young trees 
grafted from it have been in bearing several years and are very 
productive. The old tree is on the school grounds of the Episco- 
palians here. The fruit keeps well all winter. . 

The past summer was the dryest ever known here anci the Aphis 
the worst ever known. Evergreens were injured by the late frosts 
in May and did not make as good a growth as usual. The Sim- 
mons crab was the only tree except plums that bore a crop here 
last year. It is the earliest crab known — small, yellow, but very 
goocL 

01 plums the Berry was the most profitable last year. 

RUSSIAN APPLES. 

Of the three remaining varieties left from 65 varieties set in the 
spring of 1873, together with three from the planting of 1874, and 
100 trees set in the spring of 1883, all have maintained their well 
merited reputation for general worthlessness in our climate. 

YOUNG SEEDLINGS. 

I have now set out in orchard rows about 30 seedlings from 
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Peerless, dow three years old. I bad aboxit 75 Duchess seedliDgs 
from seeds saved in 1832. Some of them not lookiog well in spring 
of 1888 were grafted with Feerle a Owing to the well known ten- 
dency to reversion among seedlings I do not expect any great re- 
sult from these, they not having been fertilized with anything that 
I know of. Last spring I added Talman Sweet and Eoman 8 tern 
for experimental purpcsea. Where I have used evergreens to 
shade apple trees good results have been obtained. I most strongly 
recommend the planting of evergreens by every person who owns 
land. 



KEFOIiT TEOM EXPERIMENT STATION AT LA 
CEESCENT. 

By J. S. Harris, i<nperiniend&nt 

MR. PBESIBENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE STATE HOB TI CULT URAL 

SOCIETY : Taken as a whole the last season at La Crescent proved 
an unneiially dry one, yet frnit crops as well as other crops 
have turned out very satisfactorily with the exception of straw- 
berries, Strawberriea were seriously in juried by a late frost oc- 
€uriiig after a portion of the fruit had set, and consequently in 
many localities were less than half a crop With me the Crescent 
was the only variety that amounted to anything. The Jessie pro- 
duced a few fine berries but not more than one eighth as many as 
the Crescent, Chas. Downing yielded about the same, Belmont 
still worse and Manchester and Lyons Heedling none at alL 
Raspberries were a large and splendid crop. The Ohio black 
cap and the Cuthbert red were the beat Marlboro did much bet- 
ter than it has heretofore. The blackberry crop was immense. 
The Ancient Briton is taking lead and the Wilson Junior does not 
promise to be worth retaining. Our grapes all ripened perfectly 
and all plants that were old enough fruited fairly well. We 
think that among the newer varieties the early Victor has consid- 
erable merit for locating where the Concord does not ripen perfect- 
ly. The Empire State at its first fruiting is not as good as we 
had expected. It may improve as the vines get older. The 
Brighton is doing well and I think will prove of great value as a 
market grape. The last year was a famous one for plnma bo far 
as quantity goes, but I do not think the quality was generally up 
to the average, owing to overbearing, extreme drouth and injury 
to the foliage by green lice or flies. The De Soto, Cheney, Rolling- 
stone and Vermillion are the best varieties that have yet fruited 
with me. My trees of other select varieties are yet too young to 
fruit, but are doing well. In apples, we had the best crop of 
of Duchess we ever grew. Tetofsky also bore very well. It seem- 
ed to be an oif year with the Wealthy but our trees mad© a fair 
growth and have gone into winter under promising conditions. 
The varieties ot Kussiana receceived from the Minnesota state 
experiment station passed the winter of 1888-89 without apparent 
injury and most of them are looking pretty well at the present 
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time, Antonovka, Moscow, Nob. 61, 515, 599, 971 and one witk 
number lost, look the most promising. Of the trees received from 
J. L. Budd a few years since, the AntonoTka, Ostrokoff*8 Glass, 
Gypeey Girl and bhished Calville are doing the best. One of tJie 
Ostrokoff fruited, perfecting four specimens. I should not judge 
it to be an all winter fruit' but in quality it is better than the red 
or yellow Anis. In the nursery 1 hfeve set abont 200 root grafts 
chiefly of seedlings and untested varieties. I am also condactiDg^ 
some experiments by budding upon two year old stocks near the 
surface of the ground with results which for the first season ars 
very gratifying as a rule. The growth has been from two to four 
times as great as that of root grafts and seemingly the wood baa 
ripened better. The varieties tried are H. J. Ludlow's seedlings 
Daisy and Wax, and Klem's seedling No. 1. Many of the budn 
made a stocky growth of five feet in length, the Daisy showing the 
strongest growth. 

Three buds of the Daisy were inserted in the top of a three^yesr 
old transcendent crab,and one of them completed a growth of six feet 
and four inches the other two six feet each. Several other varie- 
ties of buds have been inserted this season to give the method fur- 
ther test. We should like very much to have parties who are 
growing good varieties of native plums, send ub rooted sprouts of 
the same, or if they cannot send sprouts, send scions. If any 
Tarieties received should develop qualities making them worthy of 
general cultivation the owner or originators rights shall be re- 
spected and they shall not be propagated for sale without his per- 
mission. 



EEPOBT FEOM EXPEEIMENT STATION AT MINNE- 
SOTA CITY. 
By O. M. Lord, Superintendefit 

Native plums of all kinds, were very abundant. Among the 
Tarieties that had not fruited before but fruited this year, were 
the Robinson, Forest Rose, Le Dues, Rockford, Cheney, Gaylords' 
Choice, two kinds from Mr. Luedloflf and numerous seedlings. 

Samples of fruit were received from Mr. Knudson, of Spring- 
field, Mr, Heideman, of New Ulm and Mr. Terry, of Crescent Gity^ 
Iowa. All of which were very fine, and give promise of being 
valuable additions to our list of plums. 

Boiona of these have also been received for testing and compari- 
son with other kinds. By request of H. E, Van Deman U. S. 
Pomologist; several varieties of plums were sent to the depart- 
ment at Washington. In acknowledging the receipt, special men- 
tion was made of the desirable qualities of the Rollingatone, and 
of Le Dues' as being among the best natives that had come to his 
notice. 

Inquiries have been received from several experiment stations^ 
in regard to the time of blossoming of different fruits. 
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The time varieB so maoh according to the season, that obeerva- 
tion for a series of years would be necessary, to be of any practic- 
al Yalue. The following is the record at this station for 1889, On 
etrawberrieB, first blossoms appeared on the Wilson May 8th, on 
Manchester, Jessie, Orescent, Downers, and others on May 12th- 
On blackberries and dewberries, Britain, Stones Hardy and 
Snyder and Lncretia and Windom blossoms were about alike on 
May 20th, Apples.— A few blossoms appeared on May let, on 
the DuchesSj Famense, Wealthy and Utters Ked; also onTran- 
Bcendent, Hyslop, Strawberry and other crabs. They were all in 
fnll blossoms between the 1st and 7th of May. Of natiYe plums. 
The Cheney was in blossom on April 25 th, and other varieties 
ranged from three days to one week later. 



EXPERIMENT STATION AT CAEVEE 
Bjf Chas. Luedloff Superintendent 

The BuBsian apples that I experiment with, have done well the 
past season. Some of them bloomed and some set fruit, but Mr, 
Jack Frost killed all the blossoms and little apples consequently 
they have all made a good growth without showing any signs 
of blight. In a short time I wilt have them tested. The apple 
crop was poor this year and only a few crabs bore fruit. The plum 
crop was good and brought a good price in market, I have some of 
the best native varieties and some Eussian a^^d tame plums. The 
two last named kinds do not stand our hard winters so I give 
them protection until they will come into bloom to get pollen for 
cross fertilization with my beet native plums. 

The grape vines were healthy, the crop waa fine and all ripened, 
Of the new sorts I will mention the *'E1 Dorado*' as a very fine 
white sweet grape. 

Strawberries, The crop was very poor on acoouat of the dry 
weather, I picked only once over. 

Blackberries. When in bloom they looked very promieing and 
lacked like a snow bank, they were so white but a hard frost killed 
the btossoma 



EXPEEIMENT STATION AT CHOWAN. 

By M. Pearce, Super iniendent 

NEEDLING FEUIT TREES. 

After the winter of 1872 and 73, when the fruit trees were about 
all killed in Minnesota, we made up our minds that if we ever 
got fruit trees to stand in Minnesota they must be grown from the 
seed of hardy varieties of apples that gi*ew in the state. With 
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those views, though the prospect was far in the fature, we went to 
work planting hardy seed, and looking the oonntry over for hardy 
seedlings. We have of this class of trees three varieties that have 
gone through thirteen Minnesota winters without being injured. 
We will give a short description of those trees and their fruit. 

THE VICTOR. 

This grew from a seed of the Tetofsky, fertilized by the 
Duchess of Oldenburg. The tree resembles the Duchess in growth^ 
bark and leaf ; but is much more hardy than the DachesB; it has been 
tested over the Northwest and Canada, and so far as reported is 
standing well. It is a very heavy fruiter and requires a strong and 
rich soil to bring to perfection the unusual amount of fruit it sets. 
The fruit grows from spurs all along the branches the same as tho 
Tetofsky; ripens about the first of September and will keep 
several weeks; of medium size, striped and soraetiraes red with 
yellow ground; of a very pleasant sub-acid quality for eating. 
Good judges at our numerous fairs say it is of the best. We have 
fruited this variety six years. 

BONKRY, 

An Indian word and signifies big. This is a true hybrid grown 
from the seed of a small cherry crab fertilized by the Dachese. 
The tree is as hardy as the Transcendent and has never blighted, 
and like the Victor has been well tested and stands wherever 
planted on good soil. The tree is a beautiful and rapid grower. 
Some of my three year old trees made a growth last season of 
nearly four feet. It fruits as heavy as the Transcendent, commenc- 
ing at three and four years. The fruit is about as large as the 
Transcendent, and more flat than round; color a deep red or scar- 
let, handsome beyond description, very juicy, sub acid, with no crab 
quality. It will keep a month or longer after ripening. It comes 
into season just after the Transcendent is gone and fills a very 
important period when everybody wants crabapples and are ready 
to pay a good price. When this hybrid becomes well known, be- 
yond doubt a great demand for the trees will arise. 

ARCTIC. 

From what seed this tree grew we do not know. The tree is 
ten years old. About 12 inches in diameter a foot above the ground ; 
it sends out long branches three feet from the ground and has a large 
spreading open top about fourteen feet in diameter. It has every ap- 
pearance of being perfectly sound and has borne a heavy crop of good, 
apples for four years. Last season ten bushels of apples were 
picked from it. If this tree after producing such a tremendous 
crop, survives the winter and comes out healthy in the spring, we 
shall consider it the most valuable of all our apple trees. On 
this we will report in due time. We have several other seedlings 
that are hardy and do not injure, that have not fruited. 

RUSSIANS. 

We have what is considered the cream of those varieties. They 
appear to be perfectly hardy. Some have blighted. We have 
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fruited one KuBBian varioty; we received the soiouB from which 
we got a start from a friend who was very much carried away with 
the tree and its fruit* We went to see the fruit and tree and were 
very much pleased with both. He informed me he had been geud- 
iDg to Washington for sciooB for Beveral years and root grafting, 
and this was the only Yariety that would stand on his ground, 
which was not good for frait. His tree when I visited it was well 
loaded with large tlat striped apples of an excellent quality for 
cooking, and will keep about as long as the AVealthy- We have been 
propagating and growing these trees six years and have sent them 
out in other loealities to be tested. 80 far as we have heard they 
area succeBB. from experiments we have made, we are satisfied 
it is useless to plant the seed of hybrids such as Whitney, Beech's 
Sweet, Powers Crab, Early Strawberry and Wealthy. We are 
now perfectly satisfied the Wealthy is a hybrid, probably grown 
from a cherry crab seed, fertilized by Jonathan or Fame use, both of 
which it much resembles in quality. We say this and have the 
best evidence to sustain the assertion that the cherry crab seed, 
that has been fertilized by any good pure apple, will give much 
better results than any apple or crab seed that can be grown. 
Time will sustain me in this assertion. 



EXPEKIMENT STATION AT MOOUHEAa 

By B, M, Probitjield^ Superintendent 

I have made no reports since 1887, (see page 315, Vol 15.) for 
the reason that I had not enough of value to report to claim any 
of your valuable time or space in the Annual Report, nor do the 
results of my experiments since give this report much value. The 
springs and summer seasons in this locality for the years 1887, 
1888 and 1889 have been unusually unfavorable to the growth of 
new made plantations on account of drouths, dry, and scorching 
high winds and untimely late frosts, besides millions of the 
measuring worms, devouring the foliage of orchards as well as 
forest trees in early summer of 1887^ leaving all trees almost like 
in midwinter. In consequence, all my Transcendents, planted in 
1873j from which I had about five very heavy crops, are all gone; 
they died en masse and I cut them all off in the fall of 1888, not 
one left to tell the tale. That a large share of the failures 
of Russians and other trees, received from A. W. Sias> A. G- 
Tattle and Prof. J. L. Budd is due to the same cause I do not 
doubt, and in consequence it would not be fair to condemn all the 
yarieties that failed, as being not hardy enough for this section of 
country. The trees left, are most of them not ao tall as when 
planted, being a new growth from lower part of stem, and I now 
let them grow in bush form. The examination on which this re- 
port is based, dates from September 24th, 1889. 
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B^omvKD FnoM A, W. Slab, 13 TbeeSi Planted May 6 akd 7, 1886. 



NAMX OB NUMBXB. 



9B5Eed Attis 

985 " " 

68 Early ChampaLfirn.-. 
964 Autumn Streaked... 
161 LoD^eld 

Summer Oftlville . . . . 
966 Red Balok Winter . . 
334 Yellow Transparent. 

Mahone White 

382 Eu^ian Green 

338 Revel Pear 

987 Yellow Ani&ette 

333 Red Transparent 

Total, la, 



DoaA, 



Btill 
AliTe, 



DoiiiK 



Doine 
Well. 



Bkovitx3> From A. G. TuTTLSy Bababoo, Wis. Plaitt^d Max 6-7, 1B86, 18 T»kb& 



NaMX OB NUMBXB. 



OmiL 



8tm 

AJlTfl. 



Doing 

Fair. 



Doing 

WelL 



2 Enormous 

2 Whitney No. 20... 

2 Hibernal 

2 Arabian 

2 Qreau Streaked... 

2 Blue Anis 

2 Glaee Winter 

2 Yellow Anis. . 

2 Lon^r Arcade 

Total, 18. 



I did not reoeiye the trees from Mr. Tnttle witli way niunbais, only with 
the namae above given. 



Received Fbom Prof. J. L. Budd, op Iowa, Plaittbd May 6 and 7, 1886 

25 Trees. 



Name ob Numbxb. 


Deftd. 


AJiTe. 


FaIt. 


Doing 


2 30M 


1 




1 




5 599 + *..* ».^ 


5 


6 964 ' , 


i 

1 
4 


4 
1 

2 






3200* 


1 
4 




10 26M ,. 




Total 25. 





From the bulletin of the Iowa Afirricultural OoUege of date 1885, numbete. 
with M etand for Morkan Importation; those with t are Department numbers 
of Waabiogfton; Those with a star *, Iowa OoUege Importation. 



r 
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RBCBnraD Fbou J. 0, Plumb, Melton, Wis., 25 TttE^Sj Planted May 8, 1887, 

Donated. 



NjIMX oq NDiiBca. 


Dead. 


AliTe. 


Fkir. 


Doixur 
Well. 


10 Red Liake "Winter 


6 
1 
2 
2 
1 


■ i" 


3 
1 
3 

* i ' 


1 


4 Hom&atBad ^,,,,,-,,,,«p,^,...«4, 


2 


5 Lake Winter 




4 ArtioOrab.... , 

2 Sweet Buseet 


1 


Total, 25. 





Beceived from P. K. Phoenix & Son, Delay an, Wis., 10 trees on 
May 5, 1887, and planted on May 8th two o£ each: Yellow trans- 
parent, Quaker Boy, Isham Crab, Martha and Child's Crab. The 
larger part never started to grow and all died before September 1, 
except one Martha, which showed life still in 1888, but was dead 
in spring of 1889. It was not a fair trial. The Irees looked du- 
bious when received and must have been exposed during transpor- 
tation> Messrs, Phoenix & Sou kindly donated them to this sta^ 
tion for trial. 

Keceived from Chas. Lnedlof, of Carver, (donated) 47 trees, 
all or nearly all Eussians. 11 Plumtrees^ 4 Oethine 
Cherries and a variety of grapevines, evergreens, Russian Acaoia 
and Pfeony on May 9, 1887, and planted same on May 10 and 11, 
I made an examination of same also on September 24^ 1889, but 
have either mislaid or lost my notes and exceedingly regret that I 
eannot now make a satisfactory report on the lot on account of 
snow. It was a nice lot. Stating from memory, there are about 
30 alive and 12 to 15 doing aa well as could be expected consider- 
ing the extremely unfavorable three seasons they passed through. 
The following are the names and numbers: 

Isham Crab. 202; Hare Pipka, Erouse No. 2; Lady Crab, Ostra- 
koff, 472; Reichland Winter, Pres. Hayes, Duchess No. 3, Large 
Long White, 979; Oblong Crab, German Bambon, Gibb, Sweet 
Miron, 151; Bed Teat, y76; Juicy Burr, 544; St Peter, 372; 
Child*s Crab, Lieby, 340; Grushezka, 519; Cinnamon Crab, 322; 
Charlamoff 262; Milton, Bogdanoflf 3 grafts, Negeloff 980, Green 
Anisette, 986; Tiesenhausen, 190; Tolotoveff, 275; Wartzapple, 
451, The four Ostheim cherry trees did remarkably well the 
season of 1887 but were badly trimmed off daring winter 
1887 to 1888, but nevertheless made a good growth in 1888 again, 
but froze down to roots during the mild winter 1888 to 1889, They 
sprouted out again during last summer and I wrapped them with 
gunnysacks early in November last to keep rabbits off and protect 
from cold. The plum trees are 2 Sweeney, 2 Bollingatone, 1 
Weaver, 1 Luedloff*s seedling, 2 Large Bed Sweet, 2 Do Sota, 1 
Peffers premium. They have done remarkably well and seem per- 
fectly hardy here, and but for the late frost last spring, should 
have fruited all of them. Even the wild plum of which w© have 
numerous and large pstches along Bed Biver, has totally failed the 
last three years. 
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KeceiTed from Prof. Budd 10 Grapevines in 1886, Co© and Cot- 
tage; the last died during last summer; aleo grapes received from 
Mr. Leedloff in 1887, all died last summer except Early Cham^ 
pion. 

Eeceived from State Experimental Farm, May 19, 1887, and 
planted May 21, grapevineB as folloivs: 18 Concord, 6 Pocklington, 
7 Worden, 6 Ives' seedling, 6 Hartfort Prolific » 6 Agawam, 6 
Goethe, 6 Bnghton, 6 Lindlej, 6 mixed (no name). Concord, 
Agawam, Worden, Brighton,Goetbe and mixed done best, Pockling- 
ton and Ives seedling poorest in growth. Have some of each left, 
in all about 50. The concord set fruit in 1888 and again, but more 
so in 1889 and late frosts killed them both years, even all the 
young growth from same year. I have worked hard and faithfully 
to attain success if work and care could do it and next season will 
decide their fate. 

Beceiyed from State Experimental Farm and planted May 18, 
1888, 19 Bussian appletrees. 

2 Unknown^ Iftbel lost, 2 alivew 1 971 Yasiliat largeflt, 1 alive. 

4 Antonovka, 1 fair, S aJive. 1 157 Juicy White, 1 dead. 

1 Chftrlottenthaler, 1 alive. 1 214 Sadowskoe, 1 alive. 

1 MoHoow^ dead. 1 164 Heidoro, 1 aliv^, 

1 535 Tusoff'e Winter, 1 alive. 1 S7i German Scrute, 1 dead. 

1 367 Poloaator, 1 alive, 1 468 Pointed White, 1 alive, 

1 149 Unknown, label loet, 1 all re. 1 375 Oiunamon pLne, 1 alive^ 

1 461 BebvLatoe, 1 alive. 

I cannot here dose on apple trees withont stating my failures 
on Wealthy of which I bought 200 root gi*afts some 8 years 
ago- A large proportion grew fairly; and the snow lodging 
in the nursery rows, they wintered fairly. They made a good 
growth next year, but all above the snow line killed back the winter 
Following. I set out the finest into the orchard and transplanted 
the balance near a bed of raspberries. Those in the orchard killed 
to the roots the first winter, and near the raspberries all above the 
snow line^ leaving about three to five inches alive after the first 
winter. The raspberries encroached on the nursery row, and now 
for the last two winters the Wealthy has made a remarkable growth, 
being some two to three feet above the raspberries which I left un- 
disturbed, and if the top wood comes out uninjured this spring 
shall hereafter protect the trunks of the Wealthy and other trees 
of doubtful hardinesB which will^ on account of the work devolv- 
ing on me, limit me to a smaller number that I can take care of. 
I should wish to state here that my hopes are largely on the pro- 
cess oC originating new varieties adapted to the Northwest, from 
apple seeds judiciously selected and planted in localities for which 
we aim to produce trees congenial to the climatic conditions. Mr. 
A. W. Sias kindly supplied me with some apple seed which I 
planted last springs they came up finely and I counted at one time 
93 seedlings, when the cut-worm commenced its ravages on them. 
Quite a number of seeds still kept coming up» but when the worm 
stopped its destruction there were jost seventeen seedlings left, on 
which I kept a jealous eye, between hope and doubt 1 should like 
to receive small quantities of seed, grown from different hardy 
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■varietiefl, Btanding in proximity to other good varietiesj for plant- 
ing next spring. There is a fascination in this whole work that 
keeps pushing the lover of horticaltnre into much hard labor with- 
ont ever thinking of a pecuniary compensation, and if it were not 
so, very little progress would ever be made on this line. 

Received from State Experimental Farm some willow and pop- 
lar trees, also a number of grape vines, one of which 
grew. They were all dead when I received them I thought, but 
put them 24 hours into water and set in root-house and then 
planted. Willows and poplars the same, of which only four lived. 
They were well packed when received, but express companies eeem 
to have no further interest in them than to collect charges thereon 
asd deliver the brush. 

Of small fruit I have of raspberries only, Turner's Eed, They are 
hardy, but for reasons already stated have not fruited for three eea^ 
sons. The wild red raspberry, of which the woods are full, failed for 
the same reason. Bed and white Dutch currants bear abundantly 
every year without fail. Have also from Chas. Luedloff Long both 
Holland and Fay' a prolific, but neither has fruited yet. Goosebrriee 
and strawberries I abandoned. Will try strawberries again when 
I hear that Brother J. O. Barrett of Brown's Valley, has made a 
paying success. Blackberries and dewberries T have not had on 
triaL I have my hands as full now and more so than T shotxld for 
my age, and from the pleasure I derive (which may pay me), I 
cannot pay hired assistance. 



BOCHESTEE EXPEBIMENT STATION- 

By A. W. SiaSy Superintendent. 

We have, at present sixteen experiment stations, so called, some 
of whichf like my own, can hardly be said to ea?is<— except on pa- 
per! Some fiT?6 or six of these stations gave us good reports a year 
ago. We are just eow entering upon the great work before ns, and 
how vitally important, that we start right. After studying this 
subject, with more than my usual care, 1 came to the conclusion, 
viz: that 1 could not publish my honest convictions in regard to 
this station work, without "blowing cold" on my past record, to the 
detriment of my present stock in trade! Yet, I must do it, if I go to 
the poor house as a penalty ! I am not such a mad crank that I can see 
no good in this work, or but what I can perceive that these stations 
were created to subserve some noble end. But if our superintend- 
ents aim to do the greatest possible good, in the shortest possible 
time, they will get right down to bed rock, primitive Native Fruit 
amelioration! And I am most anxious that this good work should 
begin at once, and be vigorously prosecuted along the whole line the 
coming spring, without taking time to iteniize, my plan would be 
simply ihiSf take every known native edible fruit, from the apple 
down to the creeping cranberry, into the experimental grounds, and 
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either improve them by "garden culture" or hybridizatioi], or both. 
Plenty of men can be found to offer fancy prizes for the biggest 
cucumber, bean, pumpkin, or squash — but where ib the noble phi- 
lanthropist, awaiting a suitable monument^ who shall offer the 
ready stimulusy which ahne can make possible, the rapid prosecn- 
tion of the work indicated above? The work of improving our 
native trees, shrubs,^ and flowers, should also be carried along with 
the improvement of fruits as far as practicable by our experimental 
stations. We have added several good things to our experimeDt 
station the past season, but we have already taken more of your 
time than we intended to, and must not worry your patience further. 




EXPERIMENT STATION AT FARMINGTON. 

By L, E. Day, Superintendent. 

Mr. President and Members of the Horticultural Society : 

As superintendent of the Farmington Experiment Station I have 
been requested to make a report to the society, I will try and do so 
although I have but little to report. 

With the exception of a few apple scions sent by our secretary, 
Mr. Gibbs, the first year I was appointed, I have had nothing on 
trial, only as I set out fruit for my own use. I commenced to set 
an orchard in the year 1864, and some of the time I have had from 
two to three hundred trees,but of the standard trees but few remain, 
all are dead but Duchess and a few Wealthys that have sprouted 
from the original trees. 

Of the crabs the Transcendent, Minnesota, Hutchinson Sweety 
Briers, Sweet, Whitney No. 20, Maiden Blush, PowerB Red and 
some others are doing well. I would suggest to the society that 
they appoint (in my place) Mr. James W. Pool as superintendent 
of the Farmington experiment station as he is setting out a great 
variety of fruits which will make his report of more value to the 
society. 



SEEDLING AND NEW FRUITS. 
By J". S. Harris, La Crescent. 

Mr. President and Members of State Hort. Society. 

My report will be very brief. As I did not feel that the finances 
of our society would warrant me in making extensive exploration 
and research, I have performed my duties as much as possible by 
correspondence, and have come to the conclusion that it is both a 
very unsatisfactory method to rely upon, and a waste of time and 
postage stamps. During the season oE 1889, I made one trip to 
Excelsior and Wisconsin, one to Rochester, two through Houghtoa 
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Couotyj visited Mr. Lord at Minnesota City, several times, and 
gardeBB of E Wilcox, near La Crosse, twice. At Excelsior I found 
the seedling orchards of Peter M. Gideon bearing so little fruit 
that nothing of certain value could be gleaned. A portion of the 
trees look hard and good, and some will undoubtedly produce val- 
uable fruit. His Peach garden was the most interesting object 
presented to us. He has practically demonstrated that this fruit 
€an be successfully grown here. His method of procedure is to 
set the trees on a mouBd or ridge in the center of the hole, direct- 
ing the roots to the two sides of the row and allowing none in the 
direction of the row. At the approach of winter the trees are laid 
down and covered. To lay them down a portion of the earth is re- 
moved from over the roots, and the tree bent to the ground and 
fastened there, then earth is thrown back over the roots, but none 
on the trunk and branches, and the tree securely covered with straw 
or corn fodder. Each spring the trees are uncovered and righted up. 
By this method the roots are not injured, or but slightly so, and 
the fruit he raises is much better than that usually found in our 
markets. At Wacooia we gave the orchard and experiment 
grounds of Andrew Peterson a pretty thorough examination. 
There was but little fruit upon his trees this year. Mr. Peterson 
is testing the efficacy of thorough cultivation. After looking over 
the orchard, we find his best and most promising apple trees are 
about as follows : 

No, 3 m Lead about perfect. 
'* 4 m OstrakoflP Glass, good. 
'' 14 m Anisim, " 

" 28 m Kluevskoe, 

Green Sweet, ** 

Bed Eepka, 

Hibernal & Leiby " 

Plikanofif, 

Christmas apple, looking very well. 
We should judge all of the above to equal the Duchess in hardi- 
nefls. On© variety from Sweden, and one variety of seedling 
promises value for favorable locations. He has several varieties of 
plums in fruit The Harriet plum and Cherry, were about ripe 
and very fine. It was rather an off year for fruit at Eochester, and 
about the best seen were two comparatively new hybrids, viz: Gid- 
eon, No. 6 and Sweet Bussett. Both seem to be worthy of trial. 
The Gideon No. 6 was nearly as large as Fameuse, of fine form, a 
beautiful red color, good quality. The Sweet Eusset is the larg- 
est and beet sweet crab I have yet seen. The seedling apple trees 
heretofore noted in Houston Co., are still looking promising. We 
found one old tree at Brownsville, that had stood the winters of 30 
years, and is still in fair condition and bearing fruit, said to be a 
fair keeper. Mr. Wilcox, of La Crosse, has for many years been 
<x)llecting buds and scions of seedlings and new varieties that are 
reported hardy, and top working them upon crabs in his orchard; 
some have failed from want of congeniality, but a few have made 
a perfect union and are doing well. There are two or three varie- 
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tiee that are worthy of being looked after and given further trial. 
He is unable to tell where the^r come from. The original trees 
may hf^ dead and yet not have died from lack of hardinesB, for 
thouaandB of trees perish on our farms through careleesDeBs or 
neglect A description of two of the varieties is herewith submit- 
ted. It is my opinion that this committee had best be coDtiuued^ 
and that each member of the committee should be appointed for a 
defined district of which he should have an oversight, and that 
whenever anything promising is found, trees, plants, cuttings or 
scions, should be secured and distributed among oar experiment 
stations. 



EEPOET OF SEEDLING FRUIT COMMISSION. 
A. W. Stds, of Rochester. 

This is the fourth annual report that your kiodnese has Bu:ffered 
to be inilicted. If we rightly understond, the main object the 
society had in view in creating this commission, it Was in view of 
the sooner solving our difficult problem of the coming Winter 
apple, and not to help nurserymen (although two thirds of the 
commission belong to the fraternity) to hoist tbeir half tested 
pets into undue prominence. Your committee frequent- 
ly errs in judgment like the majority of mortals, bat their motto 
has always been, and lived up to as far as possible, viz; *'Be sure 
you are right and then go ahead." This we have tried to do with- 
out fear or favor. I have no doubt the venerable Col. John H 
Stevens had this grand old motto in mind, and well digested when 
he made the motion to take up the work of this committee. Such 
men as John S. Harris and G W Fuller never canvass this state 
without finding something worthy the notice of the society, and 
they are too well informed to be easily imposed upon by interested 
parties — ^men who hold the truth to be more precious than the 
society's money! And if the society should decide at this session, 
that we bad been given sufficient time and money to bring out the 
* 'coming apple" for Minnesota in all its beauty and perfection, 
and if we did not do so we must "step down and out," we should 
step down very gracefully, thanking the society for past favors at 
the same time. In looking over the stete for the "coming winter 
apple" your committee is obliged to state, that we find but little 
that is strictly winter, except the native crab apple, which so far 
as we have observed, is all winter. And I will state right here, on 
my own responsibility and without fear of successful contradiction, 
that when you find the ideal "winter apple" with perfect adaptation 
to this arid clime, and where the extreme heat is so trying on all 
vegetation at certain times the tree bearing this fruit will in my 
humble opinion, carry blood in all ite veins peculiar to that species 
known to botenists as Pyrus Coronaria. Dame Nature placed 
this winter fruit all over the Northwest to supply her children with 
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& bountifal supply of choice fruit! I feel aonfident that my 
worthy colleagues will bear me out in this new departure that has 
been forced upon us, since we began to take observations over the 
windy prairies of Minnesota, in search of an honest winter apple. 
It looks as clear to us now that the native wild crab apple of Min- 
nesota, crossed with the best of the Bussians, or developed by gar- 
den culture, will in the not very distant future become our best 
winter fruit, as clear I say as it does that our native plum will 
surpass the eastern type. When we consider what a deep interest 
Col, John H. Stevens, the founder of this system of committee 
work, has taken in the "wild fruits of Minnesota," and how confi- 
dently he alluded to their hybridization in his report a year ago, 
we have no fears but that he will rejoice to see this line of work 
enlarged I and pushed with both brains aud cash! The P. corona- 
via is in my humble opinion one of the most difficult wild fruits 
we have to hybridize. I am not aware that Dame Nature ever 
classed it with anything. It was on or about the first day of De- 
cember last that I became fully persuaded that we could never de- 
velop the Pyras Mai us or P. Baccata into a satisfactory winter 
apple for this climate, and while the chances for a winter apple 
from the Eussians were more promising than the other species 
just named^ I am confident in my own mind that an infusion of 
our native wild crab blood, will greatly enhance its value for Min- 
nesota. After arriving at this conclusion I looked about to see if 
I could find any instance where a cross had been made. I found 
none in this state, but happened to think of my friend Mr. C, G, 
Patten, of Charles City, la., who had called my attention to a hy- 
brid of his over a year ago, but it did not impress me favorably at 
the time and I soon forgot it. I wrote him in regard to it and he 
sent me a specimen of the fruit just in time to exhibit it at our 
last meeting at Bochester, Jan 7th. I mention this to show that it 
has been done. In one cross Mr. Patten got rid of the greater 
part of the acidity and much of the bitterness. Eeasonable in* 
ducemente should be given in my opinion, for each superintendent 
of our experimental stations to begin this work the coming spring, 
CommenCrS on this solid basis at the foot of the ladder and "breed 
up''. It will take time, and as "a half loaf is better than no bread" 
we must plant the best sorts now available, for immediate wants. 

On or about June 10th last, I received a letter from our chair- 
man, asking me to go to Mr. J. C. Kramer's farm, near La Crescent, 
and look into the merits of his seedling strawberry, known as the 
Princess, (and bo named by this society). Your committee labor 
under a disadvantage here, as they can only tell you how it behaves 
at home. Mr. Kramer informed us that it was started from seed 
seven years ago, and that he had never parted with a plant, except 
to his brother at Dubuque, la., and less than a dozen plants to him. 
I immediately wrote his brother, (enclosing a stamped envelope 
addressed to myself,) asking him how it succeeded there, but I 
never heard from him. Now, Mr. President and fellow members, 
if your committee has gleaned anything really valuable, in hie long 
search for new fruits in Minnesota, it is this: if we would guard 
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against fraad and deception, and steer clear of much loss and dis- 
appoint ment, we must go slow on new varieties that have never yet 
left their mother nurse! Many of them will prove to be like the 
big boy that left home for the first time — he was too green for any- 
thing! Bat these reflections will not bar me from giving an honest 
account o£ how this new candidate for high honors behaves aboat 
home. Mr. Kramer has worked hard to give the country a better 
strawberry, and if it should behave as well all over the state as 
with himj it will, in my opinion, prove an acquisition. The Prin- 
<!eBB is, in many respects, a wonderful production. Its leaves 
average larger than any other strawberry plant we have any knowl- 
edge of » and the same can be said of the size of the fruit. And it 
is doubtful if we ever saw another plant carrying such a uniformly 
heavy crop. Neither have we seen any strawberry, except the na- 
tive wild sorts, that were so sweet Would suppose it to be a trifle 
earlier than the Crescent Seedling, but not so good a shipper. It 
has a peculiar habit of ripening a large number of berries at one 
time. H, J. Ludlow, of Worthington, the owner of those promising 
seedlings, Okabena, Daisy, and Wax, wrote us under date of Aug. 
9th, 1889, informing us that a wind storm passed over his place, 
destroying his whole apple crop, amounting to some $400. This 
accounts for our seeing npne of these choice seedlings at our fairs, 
last fallt that attracted such favorable notice the fall before. 

We did not have an opportunity to visit the Brett Seedlings, 
Houston's Peerless, and many others that we should have been 
pkased to see, but hope Mi*. Fuller will report on some of them. 
David St. John, of Sumner, Fillmore county, has a seedling apple 
that is very hardy, and a good bearer, fruit about the size of the 
Gen. Qrant, when seen in its best condition, better in quality, nearly 
sweet, a fine baking hybrid, and fair to good to eat from hand. 
Th& Beaches Sweet, that originated in this county, (Fillmore), al- 
though not what we now term a new sort, is worthy of a passing 
notice. Our old friend, Sidney Corp, of Hammond, Minn., showed 
U3 a fine tree, that he said bore over fifteen bushels the past fall, 
and the fruit is valuable. John H. Vandervort, of Mankato, showed 
lis two or three varieties of hybrids that he obtained from F. K. 
Phoenix, that were fine; he did not know the names. 

Mr. John Bamber who grew 200 splendid strawberry plants from 
one berry of the Jessie, had considerable bloom the past season, 
but had the whole crop cut off by the frost. Other parties about 
Eochester fared in the same way. We found the seedling straw- 
berry of Wm. Lyon, of Minneapolis, doing finely at La Crescent, 
on the experimental grounds of J. S. Harrris. Mr. Fuller and self 
visited Mankato August 27, 1889. And the plant seen there, that 
made the most favorable and leisting impression on my mind was 
the Kentucky coffee tree (Gymnocladus). Dr. Gray says G. Cana- 
deuBis. The only species, a fine ornamencal and timber tree, wild 
from West New York State and especially west with rough bark, 
twice pinnate leaves 2 or 3' long, each partial leafstalk bearing 7 
to 13 ovate and stalked leaflets, except the lowest pair, which are 
aitigle leaflets (2 to 3' long) the leaflets remarkable for hanging 
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^gewise. Flowers in early sammer; ripening in late Autamnp the 
large and indurated pod 5' to 10 long and 1| to 2 wide^ the seeds 
orer V acroBS. Several of these beaatiful native trees still stand 
in diflterent parts of the city, and many on the banks of the Minne- 
sota river close by. Nature provided this fine ornamental tree with 
thick rough barkt preparatory to high pruning! And let me cau- 
tion my friends in this connection, never to prune high unless your 
plant is provided by nature with a rough bark, or a very thick one. 
One of the most enthusiastic gardeners we found at Mankato for 
his age, was A, F. Shigler; he has a large variety of plums and 
and many other things. He is also quite a bee man. "We noticed 
a fine plant of Yucca in his yard also. 

August 25th Mr. Fuller and self visited the grounds and green- 
house GonnecTted with the second Insane Asylum at Hochester 
Here we saw an extensive collection of trees, flowers, and greenhouse 
plants but what attracted my notice most was a large banana, carry- 
ing full sized fmiti but as we ascertained this was not a Minnesota 
BeedliDg; we will reserve the description of it for our district re- 
port. From here we pass on to the larm of John Adler, in Haver- 
hill township, where we find some large fiine Bussian apples, and 
hybrids. This township in our opinion (though backward now) 
will ere long be noted for its fine fruits. It joins the corporation 
of Rochester, hence handy to market. The townships of Haver- 
hill, Yiola and Quincy lie side by side on a high ridge of beautiful 
land already sonewhat notod for what it has accomplished in the 
line of choice fruit 

We next bring up at the splendid farm of AVendel Vine, one of 
your whole-soulSl intelligent farmers who never allows, a "white 
man " to leave his place hungry, so we had to feed here. I think 
there is but little in a name anyhow! for Mr. Vine had more apples 
on hie place than vines. He had an old wealthy tree hanging so 
full and looking so robust that I was in hopes we should get a 
word of praise for it, from our old stoical friend Fuller, who ga^ed 
in astonishment upon it at the same time I did, bat I suspect he 
feared the heart might be ebony colored, but your stupid scribe 
thought it would make a most excellent frontispiece to our next 
annual repoit We next bring up at the residence at Wm. Somer- 
ville in the township of Viola. Mr. Somerville needs no introduc- 
tion to the older members of this society, he has long been known 
as one of the foremost pomologists of our state. Unfortunately 
Mr, Somerville happened to be away from home at the time of our 
call, so we took but a hasty look over the orchard and left for 
Eochester. But we saw enough (at least I did) to satisfy us that 
Mr, Somerville was making apple culture pay. His awards on 
apples at the state fair and southern Minnesota fairs was about 
$150, last fall 

NATIVE PLUMS. 

Your committee place no native fruit ahead of this except the 
native apple. We found a new variety in Fillmore county that I 
am inclined to believe to be a hybrid, it is so distinct from the 
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ordinary wild type. It is nearly as dark as the blue damson, and 
T^itli dry rich pulp, and very much like the Boekford of Iowa. 

One of the best varieties exhibited at our fair the past season, 
was the Quaker, it is an honest plum and bears an honest name. In 
our search through Fillmore county we name as best the Leonard, 
and the Moon plum. J. H. Yandervort showed us several good 
varieties at Mankato. Our native plum has stepped out of the old 
rutSj assumed a new type, and we may now reasonably loot for 
something rich in the near future. We also called on our friend 
E. H. S. Dartt. We found here some very fine plums, notably the 
Harrison Peach and a fine seedling by Mr. Dartt. We were sur- 
prised to find in the hyperborean region of Owatonna, the Ohio 
Buckeye, aesculus glabra, and horse chestunt in bearing. We took 
a look over the Experimental Station, and were well pleased with 
the orderly manner in which we found everything. The new seed- 
lings are looking well, considering the drouth they had to endure. 



KEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON SEEDLING FEUITS. 
B. W. Fuller, Litchfield, 

I had two objects in view this year in my short trip around the 
state, one was to correct any wrong impression made last year in 
regard to seedlings, and the other to learn something in regard to 
the real condition of apple growing in the state. 

I visited Bochester and vicinity, Ohatfield, Owatonna, Mankato, 
Faribault and Minnetonka and did what I could by enqairies and 
correspondence. I could hear of no new seedlings and my im- 
pressions of last year were confirmed regarding those then report- 
ed. 1 will not give a detail of my visits; only results. Mr. Dartt 
can exhibit a good many failures, and his successes are yet in the 
future. I examined Mr. Brand's seedlings at Faribault The 
oldest I saw are only three years from the Rraft. They look as 
well as the Duchess, but I obtained no evidence that they were 
any hardier. Mr. Brand has a fine orchard of Duchess. 

I was pleased with some seedling trees on Mr. Pearce's grounds 
at Lake Minnetonka. He has three varietieSp One the Victor, 
"the original stood twelve years, and was killed by rabbits," apple, 
large as Fameuse and took the premium at Mr. King's fair, bears 
at sis years. Another is the Lorska, a hybrid from the cherry 
crab and the Duchess. The third is — the Unknown— large, fine 
and keeps as well as the Wealthy. Bears at five years* Such are 
the statements given by Mr. Pearce. 

The trees were five years old, 1 believe, and all in perfect con- 
dition, not an indication in body or limb of any defective wood. I 
have never seen trees in finer condition. The only thing to detract 
from this commendation is the fact that on the same grounds are 
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some Wealthies looking nearly as well. Begarding the Mills and 
Baldwin seedliugs oq my grounds in Litchfield, I have nothing esn- 
€onraging to report. The orginal Baldwin, eighteen years old- 
is still sound and bearing full crops. And some trees budded on 
Transcendents five years old, are sound; but most of those root 
grafted have failed. The Mills, evidently belongs to the Weathly 
class in hardiness, I can only report my conclusion of last year, 
that we have no seedling apple in the state yet proven sufficiently 
hardy to be trnatBd, only to be further tried. 

In regard to my second object of enquiry, not perhaps legiti^ 
mately included in the work of our committee, the present condi- 
tion of apple growing in the state, 1 was sorry to find it so discour- 
aging. I was told by a gentleman in Mankato, a gardiner and 
fruit grower, that he had tried a great many years to raise apples, 
but had not succeeded and had given it up. It was no use, and he 
said this was the general state of things in that section. This was 
confirmed by others. Some Duchess are grown about Minneapo- 
lis and along the river, though the two thousand Duchess orchard 
at Lake City has failed, and in the southeast corner of the state 
some Kassians, just about enough to take premiums at fairs ; and 
in all parts of the state, there are points where the Transcendent 
and perhaps two or three other crabs, still do well. But one need 
only recall the exhibit tables at our winter meetings or read our 
annual reports of premiums and lists of apples recommended for 
cultivation to be convinced that apple growing has made no ad- 
vancement, to say the least, in our state for a good many years. 

Is it not well to admit the true state of the case and strive for a 
remedy? It is evident some seedlings are hardy, when standing 
in their original place, but will not bear grafting. And none 
should be declared hardy until tried in this way. And then is not 
grafting as usually practiced, an unsafe way to propagate trees ? 
Can any better way be discovered? Does budding produce any 
different raBolt? 



BEPOKT FEOM WABASHA COUNTY. 

B}j Sidney Corp, Hammond. 

The last year was a fairly good year for fruit with us, but few 
trees died and there was not much blight. I am still very much 
pleas&d with the McMahon White Apple; the tree seems perfectly 
hardy with me, and the fruit. Oh! what apples. Think of apples 
loading a tree down, lots of them measuring over a foot and some 
of them thirteen and a quarter inches in circumference. I will 
send a few specimens for your examination at winter meeting. I 
also think well of Beach's Sweet Hybrid; I gathered from one 
tree this season fifteen bush«ls of good marketable fruit; the tree 
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has been planted out about twenty years and ie one of the yery 
best trees in my orchard, and there is the Autumn Streaked and 
the Anie; I find them both very hardy, but the former blights 
pretty badly at my place, and the latter has borne but little fruit 
yet, although they have been planted ten years. The fruit is a lit- 
tle under size and falls off the tree pretty badly, yet I think they 
are both good trees to plant as they are sure to stay by us. 

Two or three years ago I got a fruit catalogue from E, Z. Teas, 
of Dunreith, Ind., and in it 1 saw a Hoe cut of a berry that had a 
new name to me, it was called Service Berry and described as be- 
ing a half an inch in diameter and a fine thing generally, so I or- 
dered a small lot and a few of Windham's Industry (Jooeeberriee, 
and some of Lee's Prolific Black Currents. I planted them all out 
and the first winter killed all the gooaeberries, root and top^ and 
the next spring the Service Berry bore a few berries, and behold 
they were the same little dwarf June Berry that grew all over the 
grub prairies here before we broke it up. The currents bore well 
this season but I cannot say whether they are any better than the 
Black Kaples or not 



EEPOET FEOM FILLMORE COUNTY. 
D. K. Michener, Superintendent 

The apple is the only kind of fruit of any mention raised near 
here. Mr. Moon, of Spring Valley, can tell you more about small 
fruits than I could. The Duchess is the main reliance. Several 
hundred barrels were shipped from Spring Valley the past season. 
The Tetofsky, equally hardy, though not so many planted. 

Of crabs the Hyslop and Transcendent are in the lead^a great 
many shipped west every season. There are a great many o ther 
varieties of crabs raised,* though not in quantities to ship. Since 
the winter of 1884^85 only those varieties that passed all right are 
being planted, namely, the Duchess and Tetofsky and the Wealthy, 
on a small Bcale,thougli I still have considerable faith in the Wealthy. 
Varieties of crabs planted now, are Hyslop, Whitney No 20, Straw- 
berry, Minnesota, Beech's Sweety <kc., ^c. I manage to have 
Wealthy apples to sell every year at a good price. 

I could have shown you the past season of my own raising 
FameuBe,Sweet Pear, Haas,Utl;er's Red, Malinda, <fec.,but would not 
recommend them, unless it is the Malinda. It stands the winter bet- 
ter than the Wealthy, and the apple can be kept until spring and 
then they are scarce and high. I only speak for this particular 
(ooation. We keep raising seedlings, and think it will be the native 
Hocdling that will produce the winter apple of the future; are fruit- 
ing some that are very good. I have never gone into the Russian 
ap|)le planting business. There are but few trying them about 
here. 
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BEPOBT FROM HOUSTON COUNTY. 
By J. C Kramer, Lb, Crescent 

General gordeDiiig has not been good as an investment There 
ig BO mneii small truck raised that prices are very low, and it does 
not pay to handle it. 

Fickl^B and cucumbers are very scarce. It being a bad season 
they did not pay for the time put on them. 

Tomatoes have done better as a general thing. I have delivered 
at La Creeceot Pickle Factory, 250 bushels at 25 cts per bushel. 

Grapes did poorly. The fruit did not ripen at all last autumn, 
but the wood ripened for next year. 

Asparagus has done very well but at present prices it does not pay 
to raise it. 

Beete were an entire success. I have at present in my cellar 100 
bushels of nice table beets, in good condition. 

Strawberries, iD general, were a failure. We had such a heavy 
frost while the plants were in bloom that most of them were killed. 
I had one variety which stood the weather, viz: the Early Princess. 
I started this variety from seed planted in 1881. It grew without 
caltivation until 1887, when, it having fruited six seasons, I per- 
ceived some good qualities. I transplanted a few plants in a culti- 
vated patch of ground and took good care of them. In 1887-8, 
when all other kinds were killed, Early Princess held its bright 
green color and came out in excellent condition, yielding such a 
crop as was never heard of before. I marked out a bed 5 feet wide 
by 2 rods long and picked 61 quarts first picking, 25 the second and 
14 the third. By actual count a quart measure contained just 
eighteen berries. 

Apples. I have no apple trees in full bearing condition except 
the Duchess But I shall experiment until I find something which 
will suit me. I have three seedlings of which I will send one speci- 
men of fruit by Mr. Harris. It is something new and has stood 
the cold winters first class. A year ago last spring the tree came 
ioto bloom but the blossoms fell oflp. Last spring it bloomed again 
and last fall bore two apples. I wish the committee would decide 
aa to the quality of the fruit. The tree is a picture of beauty and^ 
if a BoccesB, I will call it "The Picture of Beauty." 



EEPOKT FEOM MEEKER COUNTY. 

By O. W, Fuller, Litchfteld. 

The Iftte frosts of last Spring destroyed most of our small fruit. 
Tbia is the first time within my knowledge that such a thing has 
occurred here> Strawberries and raspberries were in full blossom 
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and currants were well formedi wben tiiey were not ooly frosted 
bat frozen. This tngetber with the extreme drouth folio wing 
made strawberries nearly ais entire failure. Baspberries btoBsoin' 
*d agaiDj BO we had about one-fourth of a crop of raspberries, as 
well ae gooseberries and currants. In a few places^ raspberries 
escaped and also grapes. On Lake Minnie Bell, Capt. Montford 
had a fine crop of grapes. 

The only apples grown to amount to anything^ were the Trane- 
cendents. One man in the northern part of Meeker county, sold 
nearly one hundred bushels. His orchard is in the timber and was 
set about twenty years ago; other varieties set at the same time, 
were Hyslop, Duchess and some others, but all have failed. 



KEPOBT FEOM MUREAT COUNTT, MINN, 
M, F- Norwood. Balaion. 

The year 1889 was a very dry season in Murray county, as has 
been tlie case the last three years, and fruits were not up to the av- 
erage in this vicinity. 

Of apples.crabs are the only ones in bearing and the Transcendent 
has been considered the hardiest, and in 1^87 aud 1888 they bore 
heavy crops, but in '88 they showed signs oE bligfit and in '89 they 
blighted to such an extent as to Berionsiy affect tbe crop, which was 
next to nothing. This blight may ba acaouuteil for by the orchard 
being located on the sunny side of a densa grove oE large cotton- 
wood treea, with also one row cln^is by ou east, goatU and west. 
Two years ag^, we received 17 Bu^siau apple tree^; these were 
from Mioneaota Experiment Station; J planted them in another 
place. They seem to be hardy, do not winter kill and have made 
a growth of from 12 to 18 inches eaeb summer. They have been 
cultivated and kept clean the same as if in a corn field. 

Of raspberries we have the Turner, Gregg and Cuthbert and also 
some natives. In productiveness the Turner is the best and is har- 
dier even than the native. The crop and size of berries of all 
these have been affected to some extent by the drouth the past two 
seasons. Currants and gooseberries do not seem to mind the 
drouth much and have yielded a good crop. Strawberries were 
poor in old or grass bound beds, but a patch set out in 1S88 and 
kept thoroughly clean yielded a large crop of delicious berries but 
-did not continue in bearing as long as usual. 

Grapes, of which we have mostly Concords, starred out for an 
immense crop but the continued drouth caused some of the fruit to 
^shrink and be of poorer quality. 

We mulch heavily with coarse manure or old hay and find it of 
[great value in dry seasons especially for small fruits. 
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EEPOKT FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
By M. C. Bunnell^ Newport. 

Mr, Ohairman and Members of the State HorticulUiral Society. 

My report is rather limited. As to the interest of horticulture 
in Eamsey, Washington and Dakota counties, 1 find that it is not 
dying out- The prices that the farmers received in St. Paul, in 
fall of 1889f for their surplus crab apples, especially Transcend- 
ents and Hyslops, were remarkably good, ranging from f 1,25 to 
$1,75 per bushel. Not long since when I called upon a German 
farmer he stated to me that he sold Hyslops for $2.00 per bushel 
Another gardener friend of mine told me that he made one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars speculating in the Transcendent and Hyslop, 
buying of the farmers and selling them at an advanced price in St. 
Paul market, I noticed those that had crab apples to sell realized 
more clear profit from them than from other products o£ their 
farms. This lias conseq aently encouraged a good many to add to their 
orchard or replace dead trees. One German farmer showed me a 
tree that he had picked nine dollars worth of fruit from and marketed. 
Some still buy a few Duchess and Wealthy, notwitbatandiag the 
in jury they received some four years ago. Farmers are becoming 
educated to the idea that if they would have an orchard to profit 
from they must needs buy young trees to take the place of the old 
ones as they drop out. Early Strawberry and Whitney's No. 20 
are varieties that are purchased to quite an extent. I find that the 
Virginia crab gives satisfaction as to hardiness of tree and pro- 
ductiveness. If we could only get some standard apple (winter 
keeper), perfectly hardy, I think the farmers could be induced to 
plant it. But very few know anything about the Ilngsiaiis. The 
De Soto and Miner plums still remain popular with planters. 
(Planted in groups they produce well. ) Grapes in &ome localities 
were an average crop. Raspberries in some locations were a pretty 
good crop. Strawberries a total failure, you might say, owing to 
the succession of frosts in the spring. Some of the strawberry 
growers are starting out on a few JiBssies, though the Wilson takes 
the lead for a shipping berry. Currants and gooseberries are 
planted to more or less extent. The depression of the times, and the 
low prices that the farmer has to take for his produces prevents 
his buying mafny trses at present. 

Shade trees, sold principally in St. Paul, are soft maple, elm 
box alder, occasionally some basswood and hard maple, a sprink- 
ling of evergreens and mountain ash. We still hope that we as 
horticulturists in Minnesota may continue to progress by develop- 
ing varieties of fruit that may prove a source of remunerative in- 
come to the grower. 
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KEPOET FBOM WINONA COUNTY, 
By O. M. Lord. 

STBAWBERRIES. 

Only the late blossoms produced fruit The earlier ooes were 
destroyed by severe frost The market was howeTer fairly sup* 
plied and good prices were maintained. 

RA8PBEREIEB, 

Hiere was a good crop of raspberries, of both black and red 
kinds. Blackberries were abundant and prices were u a usually 
low. 

Grapes were almost a failure, from frost in the Spring and not 
more than one-fourth of an average crop was realized. 

APPLES. 

Except the Duchess, there were no standard apples o^ered in the 
tbe market. A few others were produced here and there, mostly 
from young trees just coming into bearing. The market was over- 
stocked with crab apples; especially with Transcendents. 



REPOET FROM CARVER COUNTY. 
By Andrew Peterson^ of Wacmiia, 

I bave been hunting up the seedling apple trees in Carver coun- 
ty and examining them. Mr» Krauee in Watertown, has thirteen 
varieties of Beedlings. The trees are from fifteen to twenty-five 
years old and seem very hardy. The seed he got from Germany. 
There is more or less crab in the trees, so the fruit is small; some 
are the size of Transcendent and some larger* Some are red in 
color and very nice and most of them have a good flavor. Four of 
the varieties are entirely blight proof. A couple of them have 
blighted a little, but the reason is that they are standing close to a 
large building on the south side. Most of the fruit keeps until 
Christmas* 

It seems to me that these seedlings ought to be planted iu Min^ 
neeofca instead of the Transcendent I think the society ought to 
send out a committee next fall to examine the trees when the fruit 
IB ripe. 

I thought I should hunt up Mr. KoU in Young America town- 
sbipi but got sick and so could not. I heard lately that the seed- 
ling trees there are not very hardy* When 1 get well I will go 
and examine them. 

Lately I have heard of seedling trees on the shore of Lake 
Minnetonka in the vicinity of La Fayette Hotel. The trees are 
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saiti to be perfectly bat^y with large good fruit that keeps until 
midwinter. I have not yet fouud out the name of the owner of 
the trees, but when I get well I shall go there. 

There are two other eeedling trees in Carver county, one on my 
place and ooe at Carver, but as the trees are not hardier than 
Wealthy, there is no need to say anything about them. The fruit 
IB good and keeps till March. 

The trees on my place did not have much fruit this summer. 
We had two heavy storms that shook them off, and, besides, the year 
before they blighted so much that they could not bear well this 
year. This year they blighted very little because I had the trees 
topped? If I fihould call any of the Eussians blight proof, it 
would be the Christmas apple. The trjBe is now sixteen years old 
and has never blighted. I can't bring any fruit to the annual 
meeting for exhibition as we have used it. The new Kusaian 
Tarieties I cut and planted the seed. 



REPORT FEOM FILLMOEE COUNTY. 
By Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, 

The past season has been one of extreme drouth. Strawberries 
were quite generally destroyed by a late frost. Easpberries and 
blackberries af cer setting a very promising crop, dried up and failed 
completely. Grapes of the common varieties although having 
a smaller berry than usual, bore an excellent crop. Th© Plums, 
DeSoto and Forest Garden, bore heavily, although not quite up to 
their usual standard of quality. Apples were the lightest crop in 
many years. 

Of the etrawberries we have succeeded best with the "Wilson and 
Crescent. Of the raspberries we shall dig up the black caps as un- 
profitable. Three years of careful culture, including winter pro- 
tec tion» without any return, being as we think a sufficient trial. 
Of the red raspberries, the Turner, Cuthbert, and Philadelphia 
are good. We prefer the first as it is the best in flavor, yields 
bountifully, and requires no winter protection. Of the blackber- 
ries the Ancient Briton is good and the Snyder excellent. 

Grapes are our favorite fruit. Their strong point being the cer- 
tainty with which they produce a crop. We have growing and are 
succeeding well with Moores Early, Worden, Lindley, Delaware,Cot- 
tage, Agawam and Lady. Have discarded Prentiss and Telegraph 
and the quality of the Champion and Clinton, is so poor that we 
would not use them, were we planting a new vineyard. The Con- 
cord should be dropped from our list. In most years it comes to 
oar home market in a green condition, fit only for jelly and sauce, 
and is making a bad reputation for Minnesota grapes. By plant- 
ing such varieties as Moore's Early, Delaware, Lady, and Lindley, 
we can fully supply our home market with the best grapes in the 
ivorld. The Lindley, is nearly as late as the Concord, but it is a 
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noble red grape of first qaality and can be sold at 8 ots. per lb., and 
when dead ripe can be kept until January with little trouble. The 
Worden is a few days earlier than the Conoord, over which it is a 
great improvement, but it is still some days too late. 

One of the most satisfactory fruits that we raise is the plum. Its 
hardiuess, health and productivenes with very indifferent care and 
the excellent quality of the improved varieties should commend it 
to every farmer. In ''business like" qualities it much resembles 
the currant. The De Soto is perhaps the best of the well known 
varieties; we have also the Forest Garden, which, being some two 
weeks earlier serves to prolong the season. 

In the years 1885 and 1887 we set some of the following vari- 
eties of Eussian apples precured from Prof. Budd, of Iowa, A. G. 
Tuttle, of Wisconsin, and Chas. Luedloff, of this state, Nos. 282, 
206, im, 284, 252, 984, Antonovka, Charlamoff, White Transparent. 
Langfield, Blue Anis, Vargul, Barloff, Hibernal and Bepka Mal- 
enka. In this short trial JSo. 282, Hibernal, Lieby, Charlamoff, 
Long Arcade and Blue Anis have behaved perfectly. Barloff has 
blighted some, 206 sun scalds and appears not quite healthy. An- 
toDovka has been killed by patches of dead bark girdling the tree 
below the snow line. LoDgfield, Bepka Malenka, and White 
Transparent are far from hardy. 284 early died of blight. But 
little can be decided from this short experiment. The Wealthy as 
a young tree was as hardy and healthy as the best of these Bus- 
8iai3s. We have been somewhat disappointed in this trial of Bus- 
sians. Coming from so cold and exposed a climate we had reason 
to hope that they would be well adapted to our state and that at 
least before they had borne fruit they would nearly all stand well 
our severe winters, but not one of them can as yet be considered 
safe to plant largely as a business venture. The Duchess with us 
IB a perfect success, and the Wealthy, although a short lived tree, 
bears so abundantly in its youth and is such an excellent apple 
that if planted something after the following plan it might be a good 
tree for the home orchard. Let two or three hundred two-year old 
trees be procured (by dealing directly with a nursery, they will not 
cost over ten cents apiece). Let them be planted in long drills 
several rods apart but planted thickly in the rows, say seven or 
eight feet apart. And then let the land between the raws be used 
for such cultivated crops as potatoes, corn, beans, or garden, plant- 
ing the crop in drills running the same way as the rows of trees. 
By this plan the first cost is small, no land is lost, the trees are but 
little m the way, and if the land be rich the trees will grow rapidly, 
and if the Wealthy, will soon give the farmer a bountiful apd beau- 
tiful supply of winter apples. It is also a peculiarity of this vari- 
ety that when killed to the ground by blight or otherwise it will 
send up strong suckers which by being thinned to the strongest 
shoot will soon become a tree in the place of its parent. We are 
in different conditions from Eastern orchardists and must pursue 
differeat methods. Small outlay, early maturing varieties, close 
planting in wide rows and making the land pay rent with culti- 
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vated crops, appeaiB to be a feasible method of growing apples for 
tbe farmer's home cellar. 

But we as farmers and horticaltarists have a great work before 
us in making oar State a fit abode for fruits or grains or even for 
ourselves. IE forests increase and regulate the rainfall, if they 
break the force of the winter's blast and the summer's tornado, and 
thus somewhat modify and ameliorate the severities of our climate, 
we should bend our energies to the systematic and thorough plant- 
ing of forests throughout this great prairie region. Mnch has been 
done to educate the masses on planting trees for the beautifying of 
thfi home and landscape, but the planting and preserving of forests 
must be undertaken as a great public enterprise. There are great 
possibilities in this direction. 



EEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON MAEKETING AND HOK^ 
CULTUEAL APPLIANCES. 

By J, 3L Underivood, Lake City, 

Marketing: Anticipating that Mr. Lyons and Mr, Erimhall, 
who live near Minneapolis and St. Paul, will treat this snbject 
more fully and intelligently as applied to city markets than I 
could, I will confine myself mostly to home markets for the 
farmer and small grower in smaller towns. 

In the first place my dear friend and fellow sufferer ray advice 
is to create a first class market in your own family. When spring 
comes put up the frying pan and nail down the cover on the pork 
barrel, and buy every day from your wife a good mess of aspara- 
gus. A little later in the season add to the purchase some lettuce 
and radisheg; and when peas come alternate between young sweet 
peas (don't wait until they are old and tough) and asparagus. 

These things should be planted at four or five intervals of two 
weeks to insure a succession and long season of choice returns. If 
you find you have anything to take to town, start your wife off 
early with the carriage for a nice ride. Under the seat you can 
store some of the beantiful radishes, a few bunches of crisp lettuce 
and a half bushel of peas, Never try to market a poor article 
But when your wife reaches the grocer with good articles in first 
class condition she can always exchange them for some nice lem- 
onSf oranges^ bananas or groceries, or she can take them to the 
meat marlcet and exchange them for some nice steak for dinner. 

Now it is the middle of June and strawberries are ripe. They 
must have been thoroughly mulched to keep them from getting 
dirty, as they must be clean and tempting for the market in order to 
command the highest price. In the first place provide two saucers- 
full a piece for each of the family at breakfast. Serve them with 
clear cream aud plenty of sugar as it will help you to market more 
during the day. For dinner the smaller berries can be worked 
into a short cake, and for sapper repeat the fare for breakfast* 
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To market well, fruit should not be picked when wet with rain, 
a little rain will not hurt in picking. Fat the small and knotty 
berries in one b,ox and the perfect ones in another. Ask 15cts per 
quart for the first class and a shilling for the second clasa^ 
but take leso if you are obliged to. Always have clean, sweet, dry 
boxes. If possible pick when the fruit is cool, and if it is hot, let 
the berries stand in the shade and wind to cool before crating. 
Market as soon as picked. It is best to have your market looked 
up beforehand. Your neighbors haven't raised any. Invite 
them over and serve them a nice dish smothered with cream, 
and then sell them a crate at a shilling. If yon are far from town 
you can afford to take 8 or 10 cents rather than go to town with 
them. Never pick a pail full and take to town where they arrive 
all shaken down and crushed and uninviting; and then only get 
enough for them to pay for your time in picking them. It is un- 
satisfactory to you and to the purchaser also. 

What I have said about strawberries will apply equally to rasp* 
berries and blackberries — especially the home market feature of it. 
In support of my pDsition I will state that my family of aeven last 
summer used seventy-five quarts of strawberries, one hundred 
quarts of raspberries, and one hundred and twenty- five qaarts of 
blackberries. As our fruit averaged us 15 cents in the market it 
would amount to $15.00. But this amount was more than saved in 
meat bills, to say nothing about doctors' bills. You need never let 
any of these choice fruits go to a poor market, for you can always 
put them up in glass jars for future use, for the mere coat of the 
jara. Don't spoil them by the old process of cooking them or add- 
ing sugar which discolors the fruit and makes them strong and be- 
sides is expensive. Simply fill the jars with fruit and place in a 
boiler with cold water. Bring it to boiling, and as the fruit settles 
down, use one jar to fill the rest until they are solid. Don't add 
any water. Seal while hot As they cool tighten the cover before 
setting down cellar. When you serve them add water aad qugar to 
suit the taste. Currants and gooseberries are good only when pre- 
served in this way. 

Horticultural Appliances: I have said so much about mar- 
keting that I shall cut this short. Having shown that the best ap- 
pliance for marketing fruit is your own table, I will pass that point 
with but one suggestion. MaKe an estimate early in the season of 
how many boxes you will need. If you have a good crop get them 
now and make them up so as to have them ready. After a great 
deal of experimenting I have gone back two years and am fully 
convinced that the best implement for killing weeds is the plow, 
and no one needs to rack his brains to find a better one. I would 
rather hire the extra help and plow the ground than have it calti- 
vated for nothing. A common eight or ten inch one horse plow is 
all you want. It turns the weeds all under and leaves the ground 
loose on the top, so they will not start so soon and thereby saves 
frequent cultivation, which disturbs the roots and retards growth. 
Where the ground is mellow, you can with a large horse use a 
twelve inch plow. 
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Now that so many are growing raspberries and blackberries I 
would sxiggeet that you get your blacksmith to make a large crooked 
knife from a tlat file and put it on to a hoe handle. Cut off to four 
feet long with which to trim out the old oanes. It saves the back 
and does more rapid and better work. For trimming shade trees 
the best thing in the world is a large chisel. Have it made of 
good steel by a blacksmith, four to eight inches long and from one 
fourth to three-eighths inches thick, with a heavy shank and a 
large collar. Fit this on to a pine stick two inches in diameter and 
five or six feet long. You can have two or three of different 
lengths. They should have a heavy ferrule on each end. Put 
jonr chisel into one end and hold it at the base of the limb you 
wish to cut off, and have an assistant strike the other end with a 
mauL Ton will be surprised at the ease, rapidity and excellence 
of the work you can do. The best time is the latter part of June, 

Without any opportunity to confer with the other members of 
this committee I will not venture to cover more ground than I have 
lest I intrude on their domain. 



KEPOBT ON FRUIT BLOSSOMS. EXTRACTS FROM MT 

DIARY OF 1889. 

By J. S, Harris, La Crescent, Minn, 

April 18th. Some bloom open on the wild strawberries, and the 
leaves are beginning to expand upon the crab apple trees. 

April 22d. One Juneberry tree has considerable bloom open, 
another about 100 feet from it has none open, although apparently 
in a more sheltered location. Weather warm^ windy and mostly 
<3loudy. 

April 23d, One variety of native plum is in bloom, also red cur- 
rants and gooseberry. The Juneberry tree is very full of bloom. 
Warm and cloudy, P. M. showery, one heavy shower, 

April 24th, Cloudy and rather cold, light rain. Vegetation is 
making no perceptible change. Wind Northwest. 

April 26tk White frost. 

April 26th, Somewhat warmer towards evening, Cheney plums 
are beginning to open their bloom. 

April 27th. Bloom is expanding freely on the Cheney plum, al- 
though the day is mostly cloudy with a cold wind blowing from 
the North West. An examination shows that the blossoms are 
well supplied with strong stamens well covered with pollen sacks 
Some wild varieties are beginning to show a little bloom open, 

April 28th, Some bloom on the RoUingstone plum. Cloudy, 
wind Northwest. 

April 30th, A few blossoms are open on the DeSota plum. Roll" 
ingstone is coming out fast. Uard frost this morning. Towards 
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eTeniDg pollen seems to have fallen from the Cheney blossoms, and 
Bome predict that they will bear no fruit this year. 

May Ist. Frost this morning, a few blossoms are open upon the 
transcendent crabs. 

May 2d. Clear frosty morning. Bloom is begitmiog to show 
upon the Pride of Minneapolis,, and other crabs. 

May 3d. Frost this morning, getting warmer through the day. 
The Duchess bloom are opening. All varieties of plums are to-day 
in their tallest bloom and for the first time bees and small flies are 
plenty, and working in the blossoms, so there is a good prospect 
of their being fertilized. 

May 4th. N-) perceptible frost, warm* Some strawberries be- 
ginning to bloom. 

May 5th. Warm, very windy. All varieties of apples are com- 
ing into bloom. The petals are falling from the plums and crab 
apples are at their best 

May 6th. Warm, with high wind. 

May 7th. Warm with strong wind. Crab apples Dachess, WeaU 
thy, Tetofsky, Haas, and most other varieties of apples are at their 
best Choke cherries in bloom and strawberries blooming freely. 
Hail storm this p. m. 

May 8th, Warm with high wind. 

May 14th. Some wild grapes in bloom also black cap raspberries. 

May 16th. Dewberries commencing to bloom. 

May 19th. Blackberries commencing to bloom. 

May 21st and 22d. Hard frosts. 

May 30th Frost this morning, a clear cold day. 

May 3 Ist. Pick first ripe wild strawberries. 

June oth. A few of Downer's Prolific etrawberries are ripe^ 
blackberries in full bloom. 

June 11th. A few Concord grapes in bloom, 

June 12th. Concord and Worden grapes blooming freely, 

June 18th. Delaware grapes coming into bloom. 

Aug. 16th. Delaware and Worden grapes beginning to color, 

Aug. 22d. Concord grapes beginning to color, 

Sept. 5th. Commenced marketing Delaware^ Worden and Con- 
cord grapes to-day. 

REMARKS. 

By comparing the above with notes of 1888 it will be observed 
that trees and fruit plants commenced opening their bloom from 
90 to 25 days earlier in '89 than in '88. The advance from com- 
mencement to full bloom was a little slower. The marketing of 
strawberries began some 20 days earlier, and grapes 10 days and 
they were more thoroughly ripe. 

The strawberry crop ranged from a total failure in some instances 
to a half crop. This is supposed to be the result of late frosts. 
Currants were not an average crop and the bunches looked ragged 
and short of berries. Haspberries gave the largest and best crop 
for many years. 

Plums — The one variety that bloomed first matured no fruit* 
The DeSoto and BoUingstone yielded an immense crop, and the 
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Cheney good, (grapes ranged from one-eighth to threft-fourths 
of a full crop, according as they were cut down by frost, In apples 
most of the Siberians, Dachess and Tetofsky bore full and fine 
crops, other yarieties less. Plums, raspberries and blackberries 
were not injured by frosts or the earlier blossoms of the apple. 
The Cheney plum must have been self fertilized before insects 
put in their appearance. 



• REPORT ON FLOEICULTUEE. 

By Anna B, Underwood. 

In this neighborhood the latter part of the past summer was a 
severely trying one for flowers of all kinds: Annuals, Perennials, 
wild and cultivated. When the Golden Rod, and Wild Asters 
will dry up without showing their bright cheering colors, when 
the grass turns brown and leaves on the trees change color and 
fall, the cultivated flowers of the garden so dependent on mois- 
ture and good care, cannot be expected to survive, unless the 
most painstaking care is given them; everything lacking sup- 
plied just wheu needed most. 

Occasional light f robts up to the first of June necessitated the 
replanting of many of the tender varieties of annuals, and also 
of course deferred the blooming season, then as they began to 
show flower, the continued dry weather stunted them and soon 
dried them up past all revival when a shower came at last. 

There are some varieties of annuals however that revel in dry 
hot weather, I will enumerate those that were faithful under 
all difficulties. TJie EschschoUzia a very graceful flower — yellow 
and orange— pretty foliage of itself, fine for cutting for vases. 
The Tropaeolum both dwarf and climbing, literally loaded with 
brilliant fragrant blossoms. Salvia splendens with its scarlet 
blossoms was also fine. Also Verbenas, Petunias and Mignonette. 
Asters started out beautifully but they too lacked endurance and 
Boon succumbed; this was a great disappointmet t as with three 
long beds of grand plants my anticipations were great. 

The display of roses during the month of June, was simply 
grand — branches literally loaded; but later the Hybrid Perpetuals 
gave way before the dry weather and very few buds ever reach- 
ed maturity, generally wilting and withering when about two- 
tiiirds grown. By watering the Tea Roses they gave good returns 
regularly. 

While speaking of roses would like to call attention to ''The 
Climbing Jules Slargottin," to me one of the most desirable, ft 
blooms only once, but so profusely that it is a great acquisition. 
It is called a climber, but with me it grows--with some cutting 
back in the Spring— as a large bush with rather drooping branches 
which gives grace to the bush. 

I have ju8t been wondering while writing this, why the High 
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Bush Cranberry, and the Hydrangea Faniculata Grandiflora are 
not used more in ornamenting gardens. The red fruit of the for- 
mer and the creamy white blossoms of the latter make a combina- 
tio^i rarely excelled. We have so few fall flowering Bhrobs, that 
two such reliable ones ought to be recognized in every garden. 

I am often asked to name some kind of vine that is smtable for 
porches, screens, etc. I have in mind one that I have tested for sev- 
eral years past and that has never failed me once— Clematis Yitioel- 
la. I have about half a dozen plants around my plant room to 
keep out the strong sun of summer, and they do it efTectually. 
Usually after the first summer and always after the second it will 
send up vines 12 to 14 feet long. It has fine graceful foliage 
and pretty blue flowers in profusion. In the fall when I want the 
sunlight again, the vines are pulled down leaving them on the 
ground. In the spring as the plants acquire age— -a good deal of 
the old wood will be found alive; if not, no matter, as it will send 
up many sprouts from the root that will make their twelve to 
fourteen feet growth before flowering. 

In spite of the failures of the past season every flower lover is 
even now filled with great expectations for the coming season, and 
may it be a more favorable one. 



BEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPLORATION OF 

FRUITS. 

By O. F. Brand, Faribault 

In the spring of 1889 vegetation was very forward. The spring 
was the dryest known for 15 years. May the 4tli the wind that had 
been in the north for several days changed to the south and blew 
a gale until 5 p. m. of the 8th. The first plum blossoms were seen 
on the 3d and the first apple blossoms on the 4th. On the 6th 
apples were in full bloom. I supposed th«i hot, strong south wind 
would have destroyed the blossoms. The temperature ranged from 
74 to 86 above. As large a crop as was ever known set on the trees 
of plums, crabs, Duchess and seedlings. May 22d, heavy frost, 
followed by still lower temperature on the 29th, 30th and 3Ist. Ap- 
ples and crabs nearly all froze and dropped off. My first visit to 
other orchards was May 20th, when I called on Mr. J. G. Miller, of 
Richland, Rice county. His orchard, on the prairie east of the 
big woods, had set a large crop of fruit. The Peerless and all the 
other seedlings, crabs and Duchess, promised a heavy crop, but 
they were frozen a few days later. I noticed the Aphis already very 
numerous in this orchard. 

The next orchard I saw was that of Alex. Douglass, in Blue 
Earth county. He has a few seedling trees about 8 or 9 years old 
bearing well. One of these trees bears an apple about like Wealthy. 
Buds were procured and put on to Transcendent last August. The 
seeds from which these trees grew were brought from Massaohu- 
setts, but from what variety I could not be sure. 
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At Madelia I bbw a peach tree with fruit on it. The owner also 
had some 22 varieties of grapes in bearing, and finds them profit- 
able. He named the Brighton as about the best in quality and for 
keeping. Said he kept them good till late in Match. His manner 
of keeping grapes is to lay the bunches in a shallow basket and 
hang them up in a dry, cool cellar. 

Near Madelia a Mr. Scales has a small orchard in which he has 
6 or 8 Duchess and some crab trees. They have been planted from 
15 to 18 yearff. The Duchess always produce more fruit than the 
family need, and a handsome sum is annually realized from the 
Bale of the surplus. His orchard is on the prairie surrounded with 
one row of cotton woods. 

DriyinR west from Madelia, through the St. James and Mountain 
Lake section, where the Bussian mulberry was first introduced, I 
could not learn that it was regarded as of any particular value 
there. 

Near Windom, in the Big Pond region, a Mr. Miller hcis some 
fine yoong bearing trees of Wealthy and Duchess. He has a small 
lake to tlie west of him. I next visited Worthington, the prohibi- 
tion city o£ the west. The first thing that particularly attracted 
my attention was the large number of European nut ash used here 
for street and ornamental purposes. In some instances lots are 
surrounded with these beautiful trees, much to the credit of the 
people who planted and cared for them. Here I paid a visit to Mr. 
Ludlow on Lake Okbena and took a look through his very fine or- 
cliard ; Mr. L, not being at home, I returned a few days later, 
spent the night with him and he and I had a very interesting local 
horticultural meeting. This orchard was started by our old mem- 
ber Mr, O. J, HoflPman, now of Selma, California. 

Here are some of the best Tetofsky trees toJ)e found in the state. 
Wealthy and Duchess were loaded with fruit. The Okbena al- 
though not bearing, showed a fine healthy leaf and was making a 
good growth. The previous severe cutting of scions from it has 
undoubtedly injured it somewhat but it sh jws a marked tendency 
to recover from injury, 

In this orchard are to be found a number of fine top grafted trees 
which have made perfect unions and bear heavy crops of fruit. 
This orchard is closely planted and the ground well shaded. In 
other parts of Nobles county some few good trees are to be found. 
Mr, Chas. A. Luodberg has some very fine Duchess, Wealthy and 
crabs. Of a fine tree of Briar's Sweet he remarked "That tree does 
not owe me anything. It has paid well.'' He having ordered the 
Whitney from a prominent Eastern nurseryman, I found he had 
received Walbridge in its place. 

In the orchard of Mr. M. Pint, Grand Prairie, Nobles county, I 
found the Utters. Large red, very fair trees. 

East from A\ orthington on Fox Lake, Martin county, is well il- 
lustrated what water protection will do for the fruit grower. On 
the north side of the lake Mr. Cyrus Webber has a number of 
varieties. Eambo set, 22 years, bore some fruit in 1888. The 
Haas, set eighteen years, bore about two barrels to a tree in 
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1889. He also has Wolf Biyer, Saxton, Astraohan and Talman 
Sweet io beat-ing. Fox Lake is four miles long, one half mile wide 
and from Bixteen to eighteen feet deep. To the north of Mr. Web- 
ber's orchard are some small lakes or ponds which nerer dry up, so 
he ie almoBt sarrounded by water influence. On the south side of 
the lake is the old orchard planted by Mr. A. M. Packard. Here are 
about ten old Dachess, some of which bore fifteen bushels each in 
1888 and had a good crop on in 1889. They are on level ground, 
heads tsvo to three feet from the ground. The best tree had eleven 
limbs and all appeared to come out to a distance of from twelve to 
fifteen inches and there seemed to be no one limb that could be 
called tbe leader. These trees are in a hollow square entirely sur- 
rounded by timber and on the west side of the orchard tee land de- 
BcendB iDto a ravine sixty feet deep but this side has a thick growth 
of young timber. In this orchard the Duchess has proved itself of 
much more value than any of the Crabs or Hybrids. I saw the 
remaina of nearly one thousand Apple and Crab trees here and no 
profit has ever and it seems to me never will be derived from any- 
thing there but the Dachess and they have paid at the rate of one 
thousand dollars per acre in a single year. In this county Mr. 
John Clay has young trees of Wealthy bearing well. Another man 
showed me four Wealthy trees, which produced ten bushels in 
1888, Tliey are on level prairie with a wind break on the east, west 
aad south but open on the north. On Pierce Lake are some Haas 
trees large enough to bear twenty bushels each but they produce^ 
none. 

A NEW RASPBERRY. 

On the grounds of Mr. M. L. Pope, of the town of Fox Lake, Mar- 
tiacouoty, a seedling black raspberry was found which promises to 
be of great value. Mrs. Pope was very enthusiastic over it. It is 
now io cultivation among other varieties, and I believe is later than 
any black variety I know of. I was there July 10th and it was not 
quite ripe. Arrangement was made to fruit it at my place. 

Mr. Pope was a pioneer on the prairie but his house, garden 
and orchard — large groves and long lijes of tall trees which make 
his farm one of the very finest in Martin county, all go to prove 
that his time has been well spf^nt. 

At Fairmont Mr. W. H. Budd has a large number of new vari- 
eties of grapes on trial. 

Mr. F, S. Li verm ore has had a large orchard enclosed by a large 
grove. The Duchess has paid him well, but I noticed several fine 
trees of Utten^ Red, which was also seen in other parts of the 
county and in Nobles county. 

Mrs. Matson, at Fairmont has a fine lot of Malinda and Beach's 
Ked, At Wionebago Mr. G. D. Bichardson accompanied me to 
see an old seedling orchard four miles west on the south side of Elm 
Creek. This orchard is on a level prairie and protected by a row of 
Cottonwoods on the north, west and south. Many of the trees are 
very large and bearing well but the fruit of the most of them 
appeared to be small; about like Transcendent, although Mr. B. 
claimed that some of them produced a sizable apple. The farm 
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being renfced, I could not ascertain the ancestry of the trees 
nor the quantity or quality of the fruit produced. In Faribault 
county Hon. C. 8. Dunbar has a large old orchard of Duchess 
which pays him better than anything he has ever had on his farm 
and be has been and still is a great tree planter. Last spring he 
set twenty-five Peach trees. Mr. P. B. Taylor planted a large or- 
chard on the Cobb Greek. He has fine Duchess trees tweoty years 
old not more than eight feet above water and twelve feet above the 
level of the creek. Of a large orchard of Crab trees the Briars 
Sweet is the best. The Orange (twenty-five trees) killed with blight 
several years ago. There was no natural timber aloDg this creek 
near him. The geoeral surface of the country is very level. He 
has two flowing welU. I mention this to prove how the Daehess 
adapts itself to low ground as well as high. His wind break is on 
the west of his Duchess. In Freeborn county Duchess trees were 
shown me from which twenty bushels had been gathered in a year. 
And here I fouod plenty of Duchess almost every where. Near 
Albert Lea Mr. Clarence Wedge planted an orchard of the best of 
the new Rassians. His opinion was that they were no hardier than 
the Wealthy and not nearly so hardy as Duchess. 

In August, 1888, I passed through Brown county. Mr. A. S. Van 
Patten bad a number of old Duchess heavily loaded with fruit, 
white of Hy slops and Transcendents nothing but a few old stumps 
remained. 

Mr. Isaac Johnson of Lone Tree Lake sold $60 worth of fruit in 
3887 and he did the most of his planting in 1878. Here out of the 
hundreds of thousands of Russian apple trees sold by nurserymen 
and planted in this state was the only bearing tree I have ever 
seen, and I have traveled in more than forty counties where they 
have been sold. This tree was grafted in 1873 or 74 and planted 
by Mr. Johnson about 1879 or 1880, and has never borne so much 
fruit even as hie Wealthy, although it occupies the best location in 
the orchard, I think it either Red Streaked or Red Anis and was a 
very good looking tree when I saw it bearing about a peck of fruit, 
Mr. H. M, Ball close by has an old tree of Meader's Winter doing 
well. Mr. Johnson lives about 25 miles up the Minnesota river 
from New Ulm. He has a fine lot of Balsam Fir planted in 1878 
now 25 feet high. 

At Redwood Falls the Dachess and Early Strawberry Crab were 
seen heavily loaded with fruit. Here the beautiful Mountain Ash 
was Bgain seen rendering the homes where they were conspicuous 
by reason of their bright scarlet color in contrast with the dark 
green of the foliage. Here also were some fine large trees of 
American White Spruce. Twenty- five miles northwest of Redwood 
Falls we find Wood Lake in Yellow Medicine County. Here I found 
a few rather poor Wealthy and Duchess but some very fine trees of 
Meader's Winter ("rab, about 18 years planted. 

South of Wood Lake (5 miles), lives Julius Frank. At Redwood 
Falls. I was told that Mr. Frank sold lots of apples. I went there 
to learn the reason why. Mr. Archie Noble, 3 miles distant, also 
sold fruit and with one exception these were the only men in that 
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country who had any trees left al though everyone had planted an 
orchard. They told me the reason. They cultivated well, trimmed 

the trees high and every fall woucid the sterna of the trees from the 
ground to the limbs with a bay- rope. Then they arranged their 
groves flo thti snow did Dot drift inside. They bad no witid-breaks 
wbeD they set their orchards in 1878. The hay-rope saved the trees 
from sun-scald in February, March and April and also from rabbits. 
Their best trees are Ducbe&s, Early Strawberry and Transcendent, 

Martin Penning at Sleepy Eye has the best and largest lot of 
Seedling Plums I have ever seen. Last August I called on Mr. 
Heidemanii at New UJm. He has a fine native plum tree small 
and crooked, fruit very large. With Mr. Heidemann I visited the 
vineyard of Petor Mock. Mr, Mack has a very large qaaiititv of 
Clinton and finds them very profitable- He also has a long list of 
other varieties and has a very good hedge of Buckthorn, Mr. 
Henry Miller in Nicollet county has some fine trees of the ArctiCj. 
a Hybrid Crab, and a great many of that variety were found in 
Nicollet and Sibley counties. The fruit is larger than Hyslop and 
better, but has not been fruited long enough tn determine whether 
the trees will blight after heavy bearing. In McLeod county, Mr, 
Ezra Holmes has ten fine bearing trees of Briars Sweet, all there 
is left from one-bundred Crab trees. They were bearing heavily 
last fall. 

William Bergen in Sibley county has some fine native plums; 
several varieties were procured for trial. His P. O. is Le Suenr. 
Mr, F. W* Biermanu of Moltke, Sibley county, also has a very fine 
nativB plum. He has also planted one*hundred Scotch Pine and 
induced hie neighbors to do likewise. Mr, Wolford of Medford, 
has a seedling Grape of value for its earliness. It is a seedling 
from Delaware crossed with Hartford; sweet and very early. He 
also has several seedling Apples and Hybrids several years in 
bearing, one of them a much finer tree than Whitney and 
another bearing a little apple as large as Minnesota same season 
but a very prolific bearer, X have them on trial now two years old. 

Mr. C. F, Miller of Forest, Kice county, has the finest lot of 
large Evergreens I have seen in the state and is good authority on 
Evergreens. His White Spruce are as fine as any Colorado Blu& 
Spruce. Hie White Piue and Balsam Fir are simply majestic. 
Mr. C. P. Nichols of Dakota county, R O. Northfield, has become a 
public benefactor by planting largely of Evergreens and getting his 
neighbors to do likewise. Mr, E. W. Hoffj of Castle Kock, has th& 
best tree of the Duchess 1 have seen. It is the only tree standing 
where an orchard was set in 1857, stands on level ground all alone, 
timber 20 or 30 rods north^C to 8 rods west — 10 rods south and 
one row of shade trees a few rods east; two-thirds of the top is 
south of the center of the trunk. It produced 25 bushels in 1834, 
bore in 1886, 1887, and a very heavy crop in 1888. It now looks 
sound and healthy. A cut of this tree should be procured and 
inserted in our report, as illustrating better than any theory thf^ 
best way to form the top of an apple tree. From there I went to 
see the pioneer vineyardist of Scott county, Mr Jacob Hatteubur 
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fer, eix milee from Shakopee. He began with 600 Clinton in 1862. 
n 1869 Bet 600 Delaware. Has now 5000 bearing vines; 4000 of 
which are Delawaree* Ae Mr. Hattenbarger has been eminently 
Buccessful in makitig money from grapes, I will mention three 
points of intereBt. His location of vineyurd slopes gently to the 
east in part and a small part is on a north side hill. His rowB are 
eight fef^t apart and ran a little to the south of east The rows are 
20 rods long starting from the west and running east The east end 
is about four rods south of a direct line east and west. Mr. H, 
claims that by having the rows in this shape that he gets the 
greatest benefit from the sun possible. He gives his vines the most 
thorough cultivation. He covers his vines first with rye straw and 
then a very thin coveriog of earth on the straw. He uncovers 
when the buds of the wild vines begin to swell. He leaves the 
Btraw on the ground and that he says is the only manure he ever 
UBCB in the vineyard. His Delawares average 6 lbs to a hill. He 
has them planted 3 vines in each hill and hills 4 feet apart in the 
row. They were covered when I saw them but they were cut back 
to 3 or 3| feet He haa tried no new sorts for fifteen years but 
had a valuable seedling of his own in bearing nearly twenty years. 
It seems to me that his location is a poor one, still he has made 
a great deal of money from grapes. 

Now to close my report I will only say that the result of my ex- 
tensive obeervations is this: That our climate is all right and if we 
fail it is because we do not use the right means. If we fail it is 
we that are wrong and not the climate or location as a rule. IE we 
only learn that there are some little simple things that we must 
not forget to do, we will succeed. We could not expect the Sioux 
Indian to succeed in fruit growing; but the white man should rise 
above the Indian and say that he will produce all that the climate 
will admit of and that we can all raise fruit very much cheaper 
than we can buy it^ the instances I have mentioned fully prove* 



KEPOET OF EXPLORATION FRUITS ANI) FLOWERS 
By J. M. Underwood^ Lake City, 

I think I was courteously placed third on this committee, and 
doubtless for the reason that the other members, Messrs. Green 
and Brandj were expected to do most of the work and I was needed 
only to fill out the number on the committee. 

I have no doubt that they will have exhaustive reports to Hubmit* 
It might be necessary for them to explore the fields of their neigh- 
borB for their fruits; and a keen appetite might direct their foot- 
steps into natures wildp, in search of the untamed but delicious fruits 
from her lap, or the dewy sweets of the wild wood flowers. But I 
could not be expected to go prowling around in the woods or on any 
one else's farm, after I had been crammed full of the fruits of our 
-as 
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own Tines or lolled into quiet re pose by the perfames from the 
choice flowers, raised by my enthuiastic wife. No, I am not an ex- 
ploreij and I hope the other gentlemen have done the work. 



EEPOET ON ORNITHOLOGY, 
By J, 8. Harrisj La Crescent^ Minn* 

Dat^s of the arrival of birds that are not winter residents, at 
LaCreecent, HouBton county, Minn., as observed by J. 8. Harris 
<fe Son, Gardeners: 

1889. 
Jan. y 0th— Shore Larks. 
March 5th— 1 Kobin. 

" 11th— 1 pair Blue Birds. 

" 11th— 1 pair Pedee. 

'■■ 12 th— Several pairs Blue Birds. 

'* 13 fch— Black Capped Chickadee. ^ 

' * 1 4th —Rob ins in con sid e r a bl e numb ers, 

*' 14th— Red winged Blackbirds. 

** 14th —1 Bald Eagle. 

*' 14th— Small flocks of Mallard L>uckH. 

" 15th— Crow Blackbirds in flocks. 

" 15 th— Pigeon Hawks. 

'' 1(5 th— Red Tailed Hawks. 

'* 16th— Sharp Shinned Hawks. 

"■ 16th— Blue birds are preparicg to build nests* 

'* ITth^Meadow Larks. 

" 22d —Turtle Doves. 

'' 2()th— Flicker or Golden Woodpecker. 

'' 30th— Kingletts. 

'' 30th— Wood Sparrow. 

'' 30th— Fox Sparrow. 

'' 30th— Field Sparrow. 

Up to this date the spring birds are not as plenty as usual upon 
their first arrival, 
April 5th — Robins are now abundant, 

" 5th^Pheebes have commenced to build. 

" 9th— Sap Suckers and Cheenruks are here in considerable 
numbers. 

" 10th— 'House Martins seen, 

" 13th— First Cabbage Butterfly seen. 

" 19th— Cliff Swallows are here in abundance. 

*' 20tb— First Brown Thruehes seen. 
May 4th — First Rose Breasted Grosbesk. 
Sth^Heard Whippowih 

^' 6th — Baltimore Oriole is seen. 

''' 6th— Hermit Thrush is seen. 

•*' 6th— Cat Bird is seen. 
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May 7th — Orcb&rd Oriole is Been. 

'' lOtli — About all of the Bummer birds are here except the 
Tanager Indigo Finch. 

" llth^Indi^o Finches are here in considerable namberB* 

'' 12th — The Scarlet Tanagers have arrived and birds of most 
speciee are about as numerous as usual, but are apparently a little 
later in nesting. Without doubt the great majority of this list of 
birds ar© more or less beneficial to the farmer and gardener, while 
some of them are positively injurious to the forest tree planter 
and fruit grower. In my estimation the one most injurious of all 
is the true Sap Sucker (Sphyrapicus Vari us Bairrf), There are 
two of the true Woodpeckers that are freqaently confounded with 
the abovCj viz: the Hairy Woodpecker (Picus Yillosus Lim) and 
the Downy Woodpecker (Picies Pubescens i. ), but which are 
among our most useful birds, the more so because they are winter 
residents. They are often observed flying from tree to tree making 
diligent search for the pupae of insects hidden away ander the 
bark, or making excavations into the decaying wood for the larvae 
of the various timber borers. They should never be destroyed or 
molested J but rather enconraged to remain about our premises. 

The general color of the Sap Hucker or Tellow Billed Wood- 
pecker is black f much variegated with white. Feathers of the back 
and rump brownish white, spotted with black; crown scarlet, bor- 
dered by black on sides of the head and nape; a white streak along 
the eye, another from the bristU/ part of the bill passing below the 
eye into the yellowish color of the belly and a stripe along the 
edges of the wing, coverts also white; a triangular brown patch of 
scarlet on the chin bordered on each side by black stripes from the 
lower mandible which meet behind and extend into a large quadrate 
on the breast. Outer feathers black, edged and spotted with white, 
the rest of the under paits yellowish white, streaked on the sides 
with black. Length 8^ inches* Female with the red of the throat 
replaced with white* it certain seasons of the year this bird does 
very serious injury to some varieties of fruit, forest and ornamen- 
tal trees. Upon its arrival in the spring it may be seen cutting 
round holes through the bark upon the trunks just below the 
brancheSj and higher up on the larger branches of the Spruce, 
Pines, Mountain Aih, Apple, and some others. These holes are 
from one-fourth to one-half inch apart and extend in a line encir- 
cling the tree one line above another, so that the tree or branch is 
so completely girdled that it either receives a severe cheek or is 
killed altogether- Not only does this bird commit its depredations 
in the orchard but in the forest also. In the spring a^d fall its 
principal food is the inner bark of trees, and its tongue is not like 
that of insect eating Woodpeckers, but short and not at all adapted 
to searching for insects. Small shot and a sharp look out are the 
means that should be used to prevent its depredations. 
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BEPORT ON ORNITHOLOGY. 
By Burton T. Wilcox^ of Hdstings. 

I In submitting a short report on ornithology, I beg leave to call 

your attention £3 some observationB taken during the summer of 
1889, The open winter and early spring broaght our migratory 
* friends back from their southern journey several days earlier than 

the preceding year. My notes show the following dates when the 
first individuals of a few common species were observed, and will 
give a comparative record of the arrival of the kinds they embrace: 
March 7th— Red- tailed Hawk 
9th— Wild Goose. 

" 14th— American Robin. 

" 14th— Wild Duck. 

" leth— Bluebird, 

" ISth^Crow Blackbird. 

" 20th— 8ong Sparrow. 

" 2lBt — Meadow Lark. 

" 2lBt— Phoebe. 

" 2Bd^Killdeer Plover. 

" 25th— Indigo Bunting. 

** 26th— Chirping Chippy. 

'* 25th" Mourning Dove. 

'' 26th— Summer Tellowbird. 
April 3d — Belted King-fisher. 

** 4th — Golden- winged Woodpecker^ 

'^ 5th— Purple Martin. 

'* 9th— Cocpar'B Hawk. 

" llth— Chimney Swift. 

'' 15th— Brown Thrush. 

*' 2l8t— Eose-breasted Grosbeak. 

" 21st— Sparrow Hawk. 

" 23d— Red-headed Woodpecker. 

" 23d— Barn Hwallow. 

*' 27th— Cliff Swallow. 

" 27th— White-bellied Swallow. 

" 28tb"Marsh Hawk. 

" 28th— Cuckoo. 

'* 29th— Bank Swallow. 
May 3d— House Wren. 

** 4th— Lea's Flycatcher. 

" 6th — Whip-poor-will. 

" 6th— Baltimore Oriole. 
7th— Wood Thrush. 

*' 10th— Wood Peewie. 

*' 10th— Night Hawk. 

*' 10th— Red-eyed Vireo. 

'' 17th— Orchard Oriole. 

" 18 th— Great crested Flycatcher. 

" 23d— Scarlet Tanager. 
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There are several different species which remained here daring 
the winter montbB of 1888-9, or oame as occaBional visitors. The 
moet common of these are the great-horned owli bluejay* cedar 
wax- wing, hairy and downy woodpeckers and white-mmped shrike. 

The shore lark is one of the earliest arrivals from the south in 
this locality* It appears from the 1st to the 10th of March, when 
it lives along the railroad tracks and in farmer's barn-yards. There 
it makes its home until the melting away of the snow leaves here 
and there a bare spot in the fields. This is the time for nesting. 
They select a dry place against a lump of dirt or tuft of grass where 
they build their nest It is of very simple construction, composed 
mostly of dry grass and roots, and is so nearly like the ground about 
it that to find it without starting the bird or watching her to her 
nest, is almost impossible. It very often happens that while nest- 
ing they are snowed in, and are obliged to abandon their nests and 
return to their old homes or other protected plaoes for quarters. 
"While walking across a field on the 3d of April, '89, 1 found a nest 
of this species, which contained three young birds, and watching 
this day after day, I found that scarcely two weeks elapsed before 
they were hopping about the fields with their mother. 



BEPOET OF DELEGATE TO WISCONSIN. 

By 0. F, Brand, Faribault 

The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society held its annual win- 
ter meeting at Madison in connection with the State Agricultural 
society. The Horticultural society had but one day entirely for its 
own work which was Thursday the 6th, I arrived there to meet the 
society on Wednesday morning. The election of oflScers had taken 
place the day before, Mr. J. M. Smith of Green Bay was re-elected 
president and B. 8. Hoxie of Evansville, secretary. On Wednes- 
day a short session was held at which was discussed the question, 
can one thousand quarts of blackberries be gjown as easily as the 
same amount of strawberries? The conclusion reached was that 
strawberries could be grown for three cents a quart, and that for 1,000 
quarts the strawberries could be growa the cheaper, and also could 
be grown on soil where blackberries would faiL Some of the speakers 
thought that for five years or more the blackberries could be grown 
the cheaper as a plantation of the latter would last twenty- five years. 
Heavy clay soil was not recommended for blackberries. Mr. 
Thayer stated that the cost of one acre of blackberries at the end of 
the first season after they were covered for winter was one- hundred 
dollars, this included stakes and wires. The president stated that 
strawberries cost one-hundred dollars per acre when the first crop 
wa3 ready to pick Had averaged two-hundred and fifty bushels 
per acre for fifteen years; said that large crops must be grown to 
make the business profitable. He spoke of the necessity of having 
Pistillate varieties well fertilized and that some seasons Manches- 
ter were not well fertilized at a distance of two feet; hoes three 
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times ID spriDg before gathering first crop. Mr. Harris had lost 
his crop Ts^hen the ground was hoed just before a frost. On Thurs- 
day, Mr, A. L. Hatch read an essay on "Making it pay on a Wiscon- 
sin fruit farm." Said young trees did not neeid manure but good 
deep thorough cultivation. Pruning should be done after a mild 
winter in March or April. High ground was best for an orchard 
site. He recommended the Duchess and McMahon White as best 
but said that for the first ten years, with Duchess at 25 cents and 
McMahon at 50 cents per bushel the Duchess would beat the other 
2 to 1. Had fruited the McMahon's white several years. His 
orchard is on the summit of a hill 300 or 400 feet higb^ and said it 
was not so cold or windy there as in a valley. Says the Fa me use 
pays him well. Had sold $2,500 worth of apples in the two last 
years. 

Prof. Goff gave his r^esults in using insecticides for scab on 
apples. Had proved that 1 oz. Carbonate of Copper and 1 qt of 
Ammonia diluted with 100 parts of water, used as a spray on the 
apple trees, after the bloom had fallen, and repeated every fourteen 
daye, had made three- fourths of the fruit first- class, and only two 
bushels in 100 were worthless; while on trees not sprayed, only 23 
per cent, was first-class, and 25 per cent, was worthless. Nearly 
all the poor fruit on the sprayed trees was second-class. Spraying 
for codling moth would not exceed ten cents per tree, and for both 
moth and scab not to exceed fifteen cents ; used London Purple to 
kill codling moth — 1 lb, to 200 gallons water ; recommended two 
applications. The first as soon as the petals were fallen and again 
in fourteen days. If heavy rains followed the first application hn 
would repeat after them. He would not apply it during hot eun- 
shine. Where spraying had been practiced for eight years in New 
York, the codling moth became less and leas. 

Mr. D, C, Converse read a paper on small fruits, recommended 
planting raspberries 4^ feet apart each way, and blackberries 3^ 
by 8. Mr. Root, of Ohio, transplanted strawberries, earth and all, 
by the use of tin tubes made as follows: A sheet of tin six inches 
wide and eight or nine inches long, with the. ends brought together 
and a string tied around it ; shove ihe tube down over the plant to 
the depth required to get the roots. To get the tubes out after 
setting them in the ground, he used enough water so that by mov- 
ing the tube first to one side then to the other the earth slipped 
out^ leaving the plant with the right amount of water to keep it 
from wilting in a dry time. 

Mr. Adams raised strawberries for 3 to 3^ cents per quart ; hoed 
them from seven to nine times the first year. Only big crops paid, 

A very interesting and instructive paper on " Tree planting and 
Arbor Day Celebrations," was read by Hon. J. B. PeasleCj of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Eef erring to Germany as one of the foremost 
nations in tree planting, he said their motto was that, *' Whatever 
ia desirable to have appear in public life must first appear in the 
public schools." He gave a history of his early efforts in having 
all the schools in Cincinnati engage in tree planting on Arbor Day, 
and said the results were very beneficial and gratifying. He spoke 
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of the terrible dissBter that had come upon several countries of the 
old world as a reQiilt of the ruthless destruction of their forests, 
and also mentioned some instances in our own country when dire 
disaster had followed rapidly the cutting of the timber. He stated 
that in Prissia the annual income from the forests amounted to 
$7,500^000, all being under control of the government. He stated 
that in New York the Grand Army planted trees on the graves of 
their comrades instead of strewing flowers on Decoration Day. I 
would recommend that the entire paper be procured and printed 
in our reports, Iq the discussion of the paper, a Mr. Gordon said 
that tree murder was the crime of the public against his ueipfbbor, 
society and the universe; said the cutting of the white oaks had 
damaged hia place more than $2,000, and he would give $100 each 
to have them replaced. President Smith stated that one Wiscon- 
sin man had set 700,000 trees. 

In the evening an interesting paper on Cemeteries was read, in 
which attention was called to the almost universal shiftlessness 
that characterizes our country cemeteries. One valuable augges- 
tion in it was that no mound should be made over a grave, but that 
the surface should be level. A general and indiscriminate plant- 
ing of trees was thought objectionable. The paper called out 
some discussion. One man said that our respect for and venera- 
tion of the dead, as shown by monuments, was purely Pagan. 
Another said the Pagans built monuments to their dead because 
they were human. I am of the opinion that our respect for the 
dead springs from the universal belief in the immortality of man. 
To the horticulturist and landscape gardener was given all the 
credit for the few beautiful cemeteries to be seen. 

APPLES — 150 VARIETIES. 

Por several years their apple list for general planting has been 
Oldenburg, Talmau Sweet, Wealthy, Fameuse, Wolf River, Mc^ 
Mahon*s White and Yellow Transparent, with a more extended list 
for favorable localities. The display of fruit on their tables was 
the finest and largest I have ever seen. It will not be of interest 
to our society to mention the long list grown in localities unlike 
any within our state. Still the methods by which these grand 
results have been achieved may be instructive. I will mention two 
instances. Mr. H, Gibson and Mr. Springer, of Fremont, Wau- 
paca county, exhibited fifty varieties of seedling apples and left forty 
other varieties at home. Their oldest trees are now 40 years old. 
Their seeds came from 45 degrees and 5 minutes north latitude in 
Canada, from grafted varieties north of Lake Cham plain. The 
Wolf River is the largest of their list and is supposed to be from 
the Alexander, grown either in New York or Michigan. There 
are some long keeping varieties in their list. Among the grafted 
sorts in their exhibit were Willow Twig, Golden Easeet, Fameuse, 
Talman Sweet, Walbridge, St Lawrence, Haas, and others. Their 
best Boedlinga are Crocker and Jenney. 

That old pioneerp Geo. P. Peffer, exhibited about 75 varieties 
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He had some very promisiDg seedlings, produced by hand (ertili- 
zaiioB. This he thinks the true method to improve oar apples. 

Mr. Herschinger, of Baraboo, exhibited 59 plates of grafted 
yarieties, including Bambo, and a large list of equally tender sorts* 
My coaclusion was that the man and location had yer3^mtLch to do 
with the results. The apples from the* western part of the state 
were from the tops of high ridges. There are some earnest^ life- 
long students and workers in the Wisconsin society. Mr. J. 8. 
Harris and myself were made honorary members of their Society. 

Daring a discussion on old apple trees, and bow to improve the 
apple, Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, of Janesville, said he bad a large 
number of the Talman Sweet in bearing for 45 years. Had never 
lost but one tree. He thought it the best tree we have to start 
a hardy race by crossing with Duchess or something as hardy. 

Mr. J. M. Edwards, of Ft. Atkinson, said he set thirty-six Talman 
Sweet thirty-five years ago, has thirty-five of them now in good 
condition, also has old Duchess trees; thinks them the two hard- 
iest varieties of the old sorts. 

Mr, Clark Hewett, of Waupun, travels extonsively from his 
place north and finds more Talman Sweet alive than of any other 
of the old varieties, 30 to 45 years old. 

Mr. J. S. Harris, of LaCrescent, Minn., said he had grown from 
400 to 500 bushels of Talman Sweet in a year and thought it the 
most profitable apple he ever raised. It was a good bearer, did 
not blow oflp or drop from the trees, and would cross well with even 
a crab. He had made such a cross. 

Mr, Peffer had made one cross with Talman Sweet that produced 
a Bour apple looking exactly like Talman Sweet. He crossed it on 
a sour bough. 

The general opinion among those who were the most competent 
to judge seemed to be that Talman Sweet possessed more inherent 
constitutional hardiness than any of the old sorts, except Duchess. 
On my way home I paid a visit to an old seedling apple tree in 
Houston county, Minn. It has been spoken of several times in 
our reports and the fruit has been given premiums at our fairs. 
The tree is thirty-five years old and now in perfect condition. The 
fruit is of good quality, season late fall. This tree has probably 
produced over 300 bushels of apples since 1870, bearing in a eingle 
year over 25 bushels. It has been in bearing twenty-eight years* 
I engaged two barrels of its fruit for next fSl, and if I get them 
I shall use all the seeds for experimental purposes. See report on 
this tree on pages 137 and 138 Eeport of 1887, 
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BOTANY EEPORT. 
Bn Edgar D. Sias, Bochester^ 

HaTing made no original inyestigations worth reportiog, let me 
eay somethiiig about the law of self pieseryatioD, as related to plant 
life. 

The usual cant way d£ regarding plants ia that they are great 
philanthropists. Every peculiarity of structure and function ie 
looked upon simply as a contribution to the welfare of man, Ws 
-can not, nor do we wish to deny that they are invaluable to us, but 
are we to suppose that a plant has beautiful flowers just for men to 
lcx>k at, a delightful perfume just to please our sense of smelly a de- 
licious fruit just to appease our appetite? No, indeed , although 
jplauts are most generous they may be lookod upon as mo^t selfish, 
and this latter fact must ever be borne in mind in scientific study. 

In a grove where the trees are very thick there is a rivalry to see 
"which will get up the highest and get the sunlight. 

Watermelons, apples, peaches and pears grow sweet, not to please 
our palate, but so that we will cut them open and let their seeds 
out on the ground. 

Are we to think that our beautiful garden plants are pretty just 
for us to look at? Not at all, they are merely sign- boards hun^ 
out which say *'Bees can obtain honey by applying within," and 
they don't give the honey away either, they make bef^s haul pollen 
to j>ay for it. The development of wings (pappus) by the Com- 
posite Family, to fly south with in the Glacial period, is a remark- 
able instance of plant growth looking out for No 1, 

Why don't the oak and other large trees captivate the eye with 
an immense crown of roses? Just because they don't have to, their 
pollen is carried by the wind and they don't need to go to the 
trouble to advertise for bees. 

Then in the study of any plant or its parts we ask why is it so, 
for its own reasons, not, why is it so on our account. The first 
^question but not the latter belongs to the province of Botany. 



REPORT ON VEGETABLES. 

Bt/ Joshua Allyn, Red Wmg. 

Early spring weather was very promising and all vegetables 
^started fairly, but severe frost the last of May checked many kinds 
and entirely destroyed some, especially vines, causing a second 
planting. Later in summer the exceeding dry weather caused in- 
ferior quality in roots, celery and late cabbage; but it was sur^ 
prising after all these disadvantages to notice the esicellent quali- 
ties in many kinds of vegetables such as squash, potatoes, melons, 
etc. In our locality small fruit was a failure but yet I had a 
second crop of Strawberries in September. I was astonished at my 
^rop of Tomatoes from plants that were frozen to the ground 25th 
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of May, but owing to the strong heaTy roots they sprouled well 
and yielded an unusually large crop but a few days later than w& 
generally have our first All things considered 1 think we might 
call it an average crop. 



TEEE BABK. 
By A. W. SiaSy Rochester^ Minru 

However caustic the critiGism on this little article, (if deemeci 
worthy of any discussion) no one can accuse us of raking up an 
*"oId chestnuf^ for a text. After fixing on Tree Bark^ as a heading 
for a few rough thoughts, we ransacked all the horticultural litera- 
ture at our command, to give ub some light on the subject, and 
with very meagre results. We looked throqgh the index cohimns 
of two popular works on Botany, without finding the word hark 
at all ! Scientific writers have been as mum on *'Tree Bark"' as they 
have on my other pet subject of Pyrus Coronaria 1 Practical hor- 
ticulturists, have perhaps, been still more unmindful of the mag- 
nitude of this theme. We shall contend (without authority) that 
the Bark stands second to no part of a plant, except the leaf We 
also introduce what we believe to be a new term for the botanist, 
viz; persistent bark. Botanists frequently speak of persistent 
cones, like the Pitch Pine cone, for ao instance, but we recall no 
instance where this term is applied to the bark, Landscape gard- 
eners, as well as other tree planterR, would find a list composed of 
all the trees in the Northwest having persistent barh to be quite 
valuable. We are not theorizing, but speak from careful observa- 
tion, when we state that trees with persistent bark can be seen on 
this continent ranging through all grades of thickness from four 
inches up to thirty-six. Or to be more explicit ranging all the 
way between the Oaks of Minnesota, up to the mammoth trees of 
California. One noteworthy peculiarity of these warm clad treea 
is, that they are subject to **Sun scald," that our good friend Edson 
Gay lord showed us to be so fatal to many of our "so called'' hardy 
forest trees. As to magnitude, they surpass all other plants, or 
vegetables on earth. As to longevity they ante- date the Christian 
Era^ and some of them are said to be over 2000 years old. Trees 
can be more accurately judged by their coats, than man ! While 
a tree may infrequently be found with a fair bark and a black hearty 
and still be good in some cases for a hundred years of nohle ser- 
vice, a mariy with a good coat, and black heart ^ is either a corpse, 
or an animal ten fold worse ! Beecher once said in substance that 
the coat did not make the man, but was a wonderftd improvement 
to him after he wa>s made ! And so I say of the tree, in this cli- 
mate of such extremes of heat, and cold, a good, thick, persistent 
bark, is a most **wonderful improvement" after the tree is made. 
In order to show how Minnesota compares with the rest of the 
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world as regards heat, I will clip the following from the St. Louis 
Republic. 

*' Extreme Hfat in all Countries. — The following figures show 
the extreme heat in the various countries of the world: Bengal 
150° Fahrenheit; Borga, Sahara Desert 153°; Persia 125°; Calcut- 
ta, India 120°; Central American Republic 129°; Cape of Good 
Hope. South Africa 105°; Greece 109^; Arabia 111°; New York 
102'"; Spain, Cuba, China and Jamaica, 110°; France, Denmark, 
BosBia and the Sandwich Islands, 100°; England, Ireland and 
Portugal, 88^; Australia 80°; Scotland 75°; Sweden and Norway 
65"^; Iceland 42°; and Nova Zembla 32°; never above the freezing 
point." 

Allowing the above figures to be correct, I think the average 
extreme heat of the world would be a fraction less than 94°, which 
would show the extreme heat of Minnesota to be several degrees 
above the average of the whole world. Dame Nature, who under- 
stands economy as well as any other woman, has fitted certain 
plants to endure a certain amount of heat, and when you remove 
those plants to where it is many degrees warmer, you do so at the 
great peril of their lives. I observed this particularly in experi- 
menting with trees from Norway, notably the Norway Maple, which 
kille with me some seasons to the snow line. This tree has a thin 
bark. Tou will note that our table gives Sweden and Norway 65°, 
which shows too great a contrast between their extreme heat and 
oure. Were it necessary numberless cases could be cited where 
plants have been brought to Minnesota from a colder climate, and 
dierd here for want of sufficient hark protection. 

The first duty of a physician, when called to attend a patient, suf- 
fering from an unknown disease, is to attend to the diagnosis. Act- 
ing upon this supposition the intelligent tree planter, will most 
naturally inquire after that mysterious something that has proved 
most potent, iu consigning so large a percentage of trees planted 
here, to an untimely grave? Is there anything wrong, or out of 
tune, in that delicate, and beautiful piece of mechanism, known as 
the woody cell structure of our hardy Exogens? All this work is 
so perfect that we could almost compare these plants to certain 
watchea, whose only difference consisted in the difference in thick- 
ness of the cases. How about the beautiful foliage? Here every- 
thing is going on with the precision of clock work. How about 
the cambium layer? Well, now I think we have not only struck 
the seat of life— but the strong hold of our complaint! Here the 
new and the half -formed cells, are vainly struggling with all their 
power and pent-up energy to moisten up, and crowd back the old 
bark (there is no crowding towards the wood, there all is solid) in 
order to form the new annual growth. But alas, the extreme heat 
of this arid clime, has so completely dried up and hardened the 
too thin bark of the tree, that the life of the cambium layer is so 
compressed and dried up that it is an impossibility for it to crowd 
the bark back far enough to form the new layer of wood and bark, 
hence the tree dies — or at least such parts of the tree where the 
dry bark has thus compressed the cambium layer. And all for the 
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w^nt of a thicker bark, to protect the ''seat of life" while the nevr 
•cell structure is in process of formation. This difficulty of drying 
and hardening of the bark, is perhaps more commonly met with in 
transplanting the White Pine, and Sugar Maple when of large 
size, than of most other plants in our state. Add to the bark by 
winding with rags, or shade them, till they have made one good 
annual growth of bark. But, says one, how are we to change the 
natural bark of our native trees? Good plant food and plenty of 
^ater, is just as sure to increase the thickness of tree bark, as good 
oats are to cover up the visible ribs of a half starved horse. When 
stockmen wish to increase certain good qualities in an animal, to 
use their own term, they **breed up" to it. HorticulturiBte must 
adopt the same wise plan. For the coming winter Apple, take the 
thick barked Pyrus Ooronaria, and the hardiest and beat of the 
Bussians, and "breed up" to suit your taste, and fancy! 

T. T. Lyon, Brest Mich. State Hort. Society says: "There are 
inherent differences in the constitution of the various woody 
growths, so far undiscovered by science." This comes from most 
excellent authority, and meets my hearty approval, IE this state- 
ment of Mr. Lyon should lead any one to infer that the difference 
in the woody cell structure was more potent, or a better criterion 
by which to determine the hardiness of an exogenous plant than 
the quality and the thickness of the bark, then I ce^i see where it 
might be somewhat misleading. But I do not believe that Mr. 
Lyon will take that view of the subject I have known the White 
Oak to make a growth of one foot in a few days, in May and first 
of June, and then, before sufficient bark was matured to protect 
the woody cell structure, a frost came and killed the plant down to 
the old bark. The woody cell structure above and below the old 
bark was the same, and new tender cells were forming in both 
alike, and the difference consisted entirely in the difference in bark 
protection. Had I taken the precaution to wind that new growth 
with rags, all would have been well. The Hemlock Spruce is a 
very coarse grained, poor quality of lumber, but owing to its thick 
durable bark, will stand our climate longer than the fine grained 
White Birch. The Shagbark Hickory will also stand our extreme 
heat better than the Bitter Nut. Another point worthy of notice 
is, that everything else being equal, we should always prefer a 
rough bark, like the Oorkey Elm, Hackberry, Burr Oak, &g., &a 
"Breed up," gentlemen, to any good strain you may fancy. Ton 
have a most delightful variety of species right at hand, and can 
•call in more if you wish. Now, in conclusion, and you all have 
.^ood reason for being out of all patience to think I did not arrive 
at some conclusion long ago, were it not so fearfully hazardoust 
and rash in its very conception, to run coumter to a good old friend, 
who is both physically and mentally my superior, and then that 
other reason too, so dear to my heart, that I possess the enviable 
reputation of being the champion modest young member of this 
live institution; I say were it not for these almost insurmountable 
obstacles in my rugged pathway, I should declare right here and 
now that Heat is King! but in that event I should he compelled 
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to announce in the same breath that **Cold'' is Queen! Hence I 

{refer to let the whole matter drop right here ! Hark ! methinks 
hear a aigkclone! approaching from the direction of Steele Co, 1 
Ay© ! and a leetrified Dartt from the funnel, and all Steele clad at 
that 1 has jost pierced the biggest Native Crab Tree in OlmstecT 
eotinty 1 My kind friends, please excuse precipitation f while I 
"Steal awhile away," 



GEOWING VEGETABLES. 

By Joshua Allyn, of Red Wing, 

A ten minnte report is requested of me on the subject of grow- 
ing Yegetables for profit. 1 am glad it is not on selling them for 
profit, for there is just where the joke comes in, for most of us. 

At no season of the year are the hours so precious and profitable 
for the gardener as in winter. Look up all you caA find in books 
and papers; you will be surprised to see how much you will find of^ 
noQBense that is annually written, and yet, on the other band, yon 
will fiod hints and methods which your experience tells you are 
goodf true, and what you want In fact, any article, although you 
may have read it before, will now in the light of another year's 
experience give you ideas you did not find there before. When 
good authoritieB disagree your own good sense will tell you just 
what is best for you. In every neighborhood there is one man 
who beats all others in some particular thing. Naturally self- 
cjonceit leads every one to think, "Now, my way is just as good as 
that of any one else. The trouble must be a defect in my soil or 
something of the kind." But it is for you the part of wisdom to 
learn from each his secrets and practice accordingly. Often a 
neighbor has some short cut in harvesting a crop, or some special 
use of a common tool, or some home-made attachment to it, which 
may prove worth many dollars to you. 

One of the best early vegetables for profit is the onion » taking 
one year with another. Early radish, if extra care and a warm 
location is given, makes one of the best crops. The earliest peas 
must be added also, while the first cabbage always brings a good> 
round price and quick sale, but will not grow without good ground 
and the best of care. Early beets are one of my best crops, and, I 
think, for the time and trouble expended on them, pay well for 
bunchiDg, They are always in good demand. Potatoes in every 
market are sure of ready sale, and if early enough, are one of the 
best paying crops. Sweet corn can be hurried to meet the firat 
demand, and when this crop is sold clean, it is profitabie. Melons 
if planted in sandy soil, sloping to the south, in good heat, and if 
protected from their many pests, cannot help rewarding one's- 
labor. Winter squash, especially the Hubbard, has become such 
a staple article that it cannot fail to pay well. Tomatoes,. if once- 
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^vell rooted, handled with care, and. set out just after the last frost 
in May, will, I am sure, come in a paying crop. 

I can only give some leading vegetables of early kinds, such as I 
plant myself. 

" If gardening is fully decided npon, an asparagus bed should 
receive the first attention. It must grow two or three years before 
it gives returns, but then it will pay. All know that the bed can* 
not be too rich nor too well worked before setting oat the roots. 
Cover every fall with manure and work it early in the spring. 

For early radishes, the most important conditions are, a warm 
sandy soil, made rich the previous year. Or, if freshly manuredj 
use old fine manure; sow the seed as early as possible. My choice 
of varieties are: Wood's Fine Frame, Scarlet Turnip, white tipped, 
and Early Scarlet, olive shape. 

For onions, a clayey loam is perhaps best, but any good soil will 
ansvrer, providing it be rich. The quality of soil and the keeping 
of the beds clean, is what success depends upon. The first onions 
in market are grown from sets, either the White or Yellow, which 
are put in the ground as soon as it can be worked iu the spring; 
the sets are lai&ed by sowipg seed very thick, and gathering them 
as soon as the tops are dry. Spread them out so that they will 
cure well, and keep them in a cool, dry place all winter. Use tha 
very small ones for early onions, the larger ones should be sold for 
pickling. The later onion crop comes from seed sown early in the 
spring. Yellow Globe and Red Weathersfield are best. 

Beets, spinach and carrots should be sown at the same time as 
onions for the early crop. There is no danger oE getting them 
started too soon. The Eclipse Beet is the earliest with me. Early 
Scarlet Horn is the earliest carrot. Extra Large Round Leaved 
Spinach is best. 

Peas should be planted as soon as the ground can be worked, 
Hancock or Alaska, I recommend for the first crop. American, 
Wonder, Bliss and Ever Bearing are good kinds to follow with 
The four may be planted at the same time, they will then bear in 
succession just right for marketing. 

Lettuce should be started under glass and then transplanted 
outside. This of course is for marketing, after hot-house and hot- 
bed lettuce has gone by. Hanson's and Henderson's New York 
are what I prefer for forcing. 

Early Dwarf Golden Wax-Bean. This has a thick meaty pod, 
making it good for a snap bean. It is a popular market kind and 
very early. 

Cory Sweet Corn is the earliest variety of size suitable for 
marketing. There are usually two good ears on each stalk, and it 
throws a larger proportion of its weight into the ears than any 
other corn I know of. 1 freely recommend this variety. Plant it 
as Boon as possible on good rich soil, in a warm location. If cut 
by frost it will start a second time. 

Cabbage. Jersey Wakefield in its purity is the best early cab- 
bage. Sow the seed under glass as soon as February 1st. Keep 
the plants healthy and growing steadily till time to set out. Work 
tbem often. 
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Cauliflower. Hendereon's Snowball is best; if it gets cool, moist, 
rich soil, it will give good strong plants and will bring a good price. 

Tomatoes, When these are grown the most money is obtained 
from those first in market. Canada Victor is one o£ the earliest in 
my oivm experience, and especially commendable for the large 
amount of fruit ripened at first picking. Acme Tomato comes 
next in ray soil, but many new varieties are chosen by others. 

Melons There is probably no climate better for thia fruit than 
that of Minnesota, provided you select a sunny, warm elope pro- 
tected from cold spring winds. If possible use new land of sandy 
loam formation, which has just been cleared and grubbed. An old 
sod turned under and harrowed fine is aho good. A fork full of 
well rotted manure should be put in each hill. Plant the seed 
about the middle of May. Ferry's Peerless, if true to name, is our 
best melon for both early and late crops. Of the Musk Melotii 
Christina, Miller's Cream and Jenny Lind are very early, but the 
Jenny Lind i8 a rather small variety. 

The Ohio potato is my choice for early potatoes. All kinds are 
easily forwarded by sprouting in a house or under glass two or 
three weeks before setting out, and the first in the market brings a 
good price. They are most always in good damand. 

Winter Squash, The Hubbard is so well adapted to this climate, 
so easily grown, and so nearly a sure crop, that, though the de- 
mand for it is steadily increasing, there is little in the way of 
having a supply equal to the demand. The vine is a rank feeder, 
and when once well established will greedily avail itself of any 
_ fertilizers, and in most parts of the West one can depend upon a 
' liberal supply of the best fertilizer, which is stable manure. The 
roots of this vine, although nearly as long as the tops, run near 
the surface, desceudiDg only far enough to gain moisture, and seem 
to derive most good from manure, if it be only harrowed in just 
beneath the surface. Planting should begin as early in May as 
there is prospect of siiffieient temperature to germinate the seed, 
for the earliest plants yield the most and best specimens of squash. 

I have thus selected a few of the beet and earliest vegetables 
which I have found out by practical tests in my own experience 
with many varieties. 

The Western gardener has the soil, and also the fertilizers in his 
own control, but he is at the mercy of the seedsmen for success iu 
his crops. Perhaps there is no swindling so extensively practiced, 
and which so cruelly injures the operator of the soil, as the poor 
seed sold from stores. I find in my dealings there are none so 
honorable or reliable in seed as James J. H. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, Mass. I would not advise any one to buy from the stores. 

As a rule I have fouud most profit in marketing my crop just as 
soon as ready. Storage is always laborious and risky. 

To make market gardening a success, you must use every inch 
of the ground, must tight each foe and wily pest 
Must work early and must work late. 
Nor deem the time and care too great; 
And when care and labor's past— 
Buocees will crown you at the last. 
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DUCHESS IN FARIBAULT COUNTY, 

By L. a Taylor, of Wells, Mimu 

In 1871 I planted twelve trees of the Duobess o£ Oldenburg. 
They are all good now. My orchard is on the level prairie about 
twenty miles south of the big woods. It is on the bank of the 
Cobb Creek which is generally nearly or quite dry in summer. 
The apple trees are not more than fifteen feet above the bed of the 
creek. The soil is a rather deep black, sandy loam on clay subsoil. 
Trees stand about sixteen feet apart with trunks five feet or more 
in height. The best trees are on the lowest ground and in freshets 
the water is up to them. The bed of the creek is from four to 
twenty rods from the trees. I have cultivated the orchard every 
year until about five years ago, when I made a hog pasture of it 
I think hogs are an excellent thing for an old orchard* I always 
mulch the trees with manure after the ground freezes, spreading it 
out well over the roots. This keeps the frost m the ground later 
in the spring. I cultivated well after the frost was out under the 
manure. The bark on my trees fairly glistens they are so thrifty^ 
They began to bear about fifteen years ago". They bear very heavy 
crops. I have eight children married and living in this vicinity 
and the most of them get their apples at "Father's" but notwith^ 
standing that large market, I sold sixty bushels to other people in 
1888. I think the twelve trees must have borne about ten bcshels^ 
each that year. Sometimes the snow will be drifted eight feet deep* 
among my apple trees. My wind break is one row of Cotton woods, 
eight feet apart on the west side; a heavy grove on the north side;; 
a thick row of soft maple on the south side and one row, eight feet 
apart on east side. There is space of about fifteen rods between 
the Duchess trees and east wind break but they are pretty close ta 
the west wind break Snow has never broken my Dachess but it 
used to break the limbs of the Crab apple trees. I once had a large 
orchard but in the spring of 1873 the most of the apple trees killed 
except the Duchess. Have set a good many since of New Kussian& 
and others but the Duchess are the only good trees I have except 
Crabs, I am now nearly eighty years old. If I were twenty years 
younger I would plant twenty acres of Duchess on this cold windy 
prairie; nothing would pay so well. I am heartily ashamed of 
thousands of younger men who are either too stupid, lazy or shift- 
less to grow their own apples. Their course only encourages their 
children to steal apples from the few who do raise them. Let me 
say to all such. You do not deserve to be called a respectable far- 
mer unless you raise all the summer apples your family needs. If 
you do not do it you are no honor to our state. Tou are trying to 
prove to the world that our state is not fit for a white man to live in 
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OLD DUCHESS TREES. 

By Asa E. Snow, of Lidia^ Scott County, Minn. 

I live on a high knoll about three miles south of Spring Lake. 
My orchard site which was heavy timber thirty years ago, is now 
fully eipoaed on the south, west and north. I have twenty or more 
Dachess that I planted over twenty years ago. They are still good 
trees. This last Bummer we sold about seventy-five bushels from 
them and m the summer of 1888 more than one hundred bushels. 
The trees have paid well for the last fifteen years or more. They 
take up but little ground and the money I get for them comes the 
easiest of any I get from the farm. I have one good Wealthy tree. 
I paid $1.25 for it in the spiing of 1878. It was a seedling Crab 
tree with two limbs, each limb being grafted with Wealthy, 
about twelve or eighteen inches above the forks. The grafts 
are from four to five feet from the ground. This tree has 
been a very profitable one. I picked as many as four bushels 
from it in 1888. It has been bearing ten years. I think the 
Wealthy &honld be top grafted on some hardy Crab if sold in this 
state. I have had more than one hundred of them root grafted set 
the same year as the one spoken of and I know they do not pay. 
Ab for the Duchess the man who owns a piece^of.land^and lives on it 
and will not grow Duchess apples for his family, can not be called 
one of the best citizens. I feed the ground well, cultivate it well 
and mulch every winter after the ground freezes. I am careful 
not to hit the trees to injure the bark while cultivating and do not 
plow deep. • 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS OF McLEOD CO. HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

By M. Cutler Sumter, 

Fellow Members^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Another cycle of time has passed and we gather once more for 
mutual benefit and to compare notes and receive and give instruc- 
tion in our several vocations. 

The past season has been one of discouragement and disappoint- 
ment to most horticulturalists of the Northwest Untimely frosts 
and drought have blasted our hopes. Still we must not look back 
or become discouraged. The darkest part of the night is often 
just before day aud we have good reason to believe that those who 
persevere and care for their fruit well, will reap a good reward. 

Last winter being mild rwost small fruit came out in good con- 
ditioD, and gave promise of a good harvest, but the frosts of the 
-23 
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last of May blighted a large part of it. Our strawberries that were 
uncovered early were badly iojured, but those kept covered until 
about the 10th of May produced an abundant crop, so that we har- 
vested about fifty 24 quart cases, which sold readily for $3.50 per 
■case, Kaepberries were nearly a failure. Blackberries badly in- 
jured by frost aud drouth, had about 400 boxes. We consider 
Snyder for early. Ancient Briton and Taylor's Prolific for late, the 
best kinds to grow. Grapes were badly injured by frost, still we 
had a few nice ones, the best being Worden. I recommend Wor- 
den, Moore's Early and Brighton, and believe it will well pay every 
farmer and oitizen to set a few vines of these kinds. You can get 
good vines by buying direct of nurserymen for from 10 to 25 cents. 

BEE KEEPING. 

With a desire of increasing the usefulness of this society we 
have this year taken a new departure and invited our bee-keeping 
and sorghum growing friends to meet with us, thus following the 
plan adopted by the State Horticultural Society. Insteaid of 
offering premiums for. exhibits at this meeting we decided to use 
part of our funds in getting instructors of experience to attend 
the meeting. We hope to make of it an institute in which all will 
be free to ask questions and speak without reserve. Owing to the 
favorable season beekeeping has attracted more attention in this 
part of the state than ever before. Many people have a swarm or 
two of bees and know a little about caring for them. This has 
been a favorable season and most bees are in good condition. Cel- 
lars (where bees are usually wintered in this climate) are free 
from dampnees and they will no doubt winter well, but we fear 
that the condition of many of these amateur bee-keepers will soon 
be that expressed in the following linel from the American Bee 
Keeper's Journal, by Mrs. F. Graham: 

Amateur Bee-Keepers' Lament. 

Written by Request of Dr. A. B. Mason. 

BY MBS. FRED OBAHAM. 

I hardly know what is required of me, 
When requested to write poetry on the bee; 
Surely, Doctor, you muse be jesting, 
And from all such pranks ought to be resting. 

The bees are workers — that 111 allow; 
But they sometimes cause a terrible row. 
Tears ago, I had the bee-fever pretty bad — 
Inherited, probably, from my Ma or Dad. 

I hiYed them, and even swarmed them, too, 
Till, one day they got mad, and stung me through and through; 
My hands and face swelled and swelled, until I thought Td drop, 
4nd still that swelling did not stop. 

I had visions of splendor, and lived at my ease — 
All of it to come from those hives of bees; 
Bi;t they vanished, one by one, away. 
And not one of them remains to-day. 
Maumee, Ohio. 
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We hope those attending this meeting will get enough informa- 
tion to make them successful bee-keepers. We know men who 
have made bee-keeping very profitable, and last summer when we 
saw the fields and roadsides white with clover blossoms and the 
bees fairly Bwarming around the linden trees, we thought what a 
bonanza we would have if we only had bees enough to gather all 
this preciouB nectar. 

SORGHUM GROWING. 

I have been informed that over 10,000 gallons of syrup were 
made within a radius of ten miles of this town the present season, 
and fudging by samples I havQ seen it was of very fine quality. 
For years very fine specimens of crude syrup have been extiibited 
at our county fair, and the names of Whitelock, Kennedy and 
Moore, and no doubt others with whom I am acquainted are 
becoming famous for the fine syrups they make and sell. The 
soil in this section seems to be well adapted to the growing of a 
fine quality of cane, and I hope the business will continue to in- 
crease until car loads of your fine syrup will go from here. Cane 
growers, we bid you a hearty welcome to our meetings and hope 
you may have a profitable time. i^Jiltf 

FLOWER CULTURE. 

We have always been an admirer of flowers and are pleased to 
note a rapid increase in their cultivation, especially of house 
plants. Let the good work go on until every home shall have its 
bed o£ flowers, its twining wreaths of roses, its bushes of lilac and 
SHOW' ball. Teaeh the children to love and care for them and they 
will grow up to be more noble men and women. 

FORESTRY. 

It seems unnecessary to say anything to our prairie farmers on 
this subject, as most of them have long since learned the value of 
a good grove around their buildings, but to the timber farmers I 
wish to give a note of warning. You have denuded the forest so 
rapidly that I bear of some farmers who owned timber farms who 
now have to buy their flre wood, and unless this rapid destruction 
of oar forests ceases we shall all be paying tribute to Iowa and 
Pennsylvania coal mines. 1 notice that the product of grain per 
acre is nearer alike in what was the timbered part of our cpunty 
and the prairie, and I attribute it largely to our setting out trees 
and your destroying them. It is much easier to save part of your 
timber than to replant it. So I say to you think twice before lay- 
ing the ax to the last ten acres of the grand old forest 

Fellow members, I do not feel qualified to longer fill the posi- 
tion to which you have three times elected me. I feel as though 
other hands can do more for the success of the society and trust that 
you will allow me to return to the ranks as a private. 

If we make of this a Union organization some changes in our 
coBBtitution is necessary, and I suggest that a committee be select- 
ed to make such change and arrange plans for a Union. In union 
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there ie streogth and the three vocations contain material for a 
good strong county organization. Think what a nice and sweet 
union it can be, fruit, honey and syrup to eat, and flowers to look 
ai Let us join hands and help to make of thii a land flowing 
with milk and honey, with strawberries and cream thrown in. 
Thanking you for your kind attention and forbearance with me, I 
remain yours to serve. 



DESCRIPTION OF SEEDLING PLUM. 
Raised by C. W. H. Heideman, New Ulm, 

PROPOSED NAME "NEW ULM." 

[NoTX.— This plam attracted mach attention at the last state fair^ where it whs awarded a 
££St pre^uiom as the best new yariety. j fkcj^etair. 

This Plum raised from seed of a Wild Plum, is six years old; 
fruited heavily the fourth, fifth and sixth year. Tree healthy, vig- 
orous, not very large, irregular in shape, no well defined nead. 
Branches in alternate years grow nearly at right ainglee, fruit on 
branches or spurs, which seem to be tipped with a thoru, no 
thorns, leaf large, thick, healthy; pestiole thick, short, fruit large^ 
two and one-fourth inches long, one and one-half to one and three- 
fourths in diameter, uniformly dark red when fully ripe, spotted 
on cheek, flavour excellent. Season August 25th to September Ist^ 
very prolific. Flower large, pistil one-eighth inch shorter than 
stameDS, which are abundantly supplied with pollen. 

The original tree was procured by Fritz Jahnke, on the Little 
Cottonwood river, five miles from New Ulm, about 33 years ago, 
by him transplanted to his garden where it is still in bearing, and 
barring early frosts, has been loaded every season. Not knowing 
how to propagate he planted pits, and raised several trees, all of 
which were like the original. The seedling above was from this 
tree . No claim is made that it is any different or better. All of 
the trees are perfectly hardy; not a tip or a bud has ever been 
killed by winter. The specimen fruit sent herewith are the last 
on the trees, and not colored like the type; the best specimens 
from which measurements were taken, not in con<lition to ex- 
hibit. 

This exhibit is only made in order to bring it to the notice of 
the State Horticultural Society, that it may be named if found 
worthy. 
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ANNUAL ADDEE8S OF A. W. SIAS, PRESIDENT OF 

THE SOUTHEEN MINN SOTA HORTICUL- 

TORAL SOCIETY. 

Delivered at Rochester, Jan. 7ih, 1890, 

Members and Friends of the S, M. H. S. Society. 

We are permittM to greet each other once again, and although 
from our limited working membership, it would almost indicate 
that certain pereonB who should be interested in our work, were 
disposed to boycott us, yet, through the kindness and liberty of 
the press, we are enabled to reach a large number, and should not 
be (fiscouraged. As our former secretary remarked, *'we are here 
for business/* And now let us grapple with that jaost inix>ortant 
and difficult problem for solution, known to our fraternity, viz,: 
'Winter fruit. Some might suppose that it looked rather too pre- 
sumptuous on our partj to imagine that "Dame Nature" should 
condescend to yield up one of her greatest horticultural secrets, to 
a small society like this, when so many other larger and richer or- 
ganizations were standing with open arms to reeeire it. The fol- 
lowing dialogue will explain matters. Dame Nature. — Your soci- 
ety is the only institution of the kind in the Northwest, that recog* 
nizes, and indi/ appreciates the fact, that "God made the country,*' 
while "man made the city." You have held all your Summer 
meetings in the primeval forest, you have honored yourselves while 
attempting to honor me. You have in this praiseworthy act placed 
yourselves nearer to my great warm heart, than you possibly could 
have done, had you seen fit, as others did, to have performed your 
work within high brick walls. And then I noticed while the gal- 
lant leaders of other societies were coquetting with sweety rosy 
cheeked, doll faced Miss Plum, whose beauty fades so quickly, and 
staffing her too with the adulator's remai'k, that she was the most 
precious gem of the forest, you as stoutly contended for the Apple, 
**the king of all fruits." And now, as a suitable recompense for 
this steadfastness in the way of truth and justice^ I am about to 
yield up to your tender care, one of the most rich and glorious 
secrete, ever before revealed to any similar institution. There is 
millions in it. It means not only wealth, bnt health, and a wond- 
erful increase of members to your society, viz : take the wild winter 
apple of Minnesota, ( Pyrus Ooronaria) that I ha^e been fitting up 
to supply the millions of people that are now so rapidly settling 
up this vast Northwestern territory. Fitting up, on the great plan 
of the '^survival of the fittest" through the ever changing seed pro- 
tection^ commencing far, far back beyond the remotest dates of 
prehistoric times. To supply this aching void for winter fruit, hy- 
bridize the Pynts coronaWa, with some rich flavored^ hardy, thick 
bark, and thick leaved, red colored Bussian variety. Do this, and 
in a few years, vast commercial orchards, will spring up like magic, 
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all over the beautiful prairies of the Northwest. Why, let me ask 
you, good Dame Nature, could we not develop the Pyrus mains, 
and P. Baccata, into a reliable winter variety for Minnesote ? 
Simply because I constructed them with a thinner, smoother bark 
and leaf, suitable for coast regions, and not for the arid plains of 
the Northwest. The development of the P. coronaria, will estab- 
lish tba center of the great apple belt of this country, on parallel 
45*^, pasBing through 8i Paul and Minneapolis. The crossing of 
species so unlike will require very careful hand manipulation, and 
take time, and is the proper work for our experimental Htations. 
In the mean time plant the best of the old sorts and look out for 
frauds. 

THE ESTHETIC SIDE OF HOBTICULTURE. 

Is it not passing strange that the most attractive feature of our 
work should thus far have been almost entirely overlooked and 
neglected? It is a recognized fact, in the management of both 
agricultural and horticultural associations, that in the absence of 
" rare attractions " failure is inevitable. It should be the duty of 
the ladies to take this matter in hand, and see that we have plenty 
of g*x)d papers on floriculture, and a good displayT>f flowers at our 
meetings. Every inducement possible should be given the ladies, 
to take part in our meetings, and help along in this glorious '' art 
that doth mend nature." At the last annual meeting of our State 
Horticultaral Society, the most attractive feature was the fine dis- 
play of green house plants in bloom. 

MINNESOTA GARDENEBS. 

Far be it from me to find fault, or to criticise any of the laboring 
classes without cause, in the hope by so doing of bettering their con- 
dition. If we view this subject free from prejudice we shall be 
able to coiBprehend the fact, that if all the gardeners of our State 
<x)uld be induced to attend gardeners' meetings, and so keep 
pelted on what other members of the fraternity were producing, if 
for no other object, to keep up an equipoise in their producHons, it 
would prove greatly to their advantage. Let me explain. Last fall 
I visited the markets of Minneapolis, St Paul, Mankato, Owatonna 
and Bochester, and found the market for fruits of all kinds good 
and active, and remunerative prices well sustained throughout, 
while the reverse of all this was true of the vegetable market. 
Then why not keep up the equilibrium in garden products and 
prices, by growing more fruit and less vegetables? You certainly 
can't aiford to grow potatoes and tomatoes at 15 cents a bushel; 
tnusk melons at 25 cents per bushel, &c., &c. Thus far our gar- 
dejiers have labored under great disadvantage8,f or want of concert- 
ed action. The worse state of affairs noted, was where no organi- 
zation among gardeners had been kept up. Olmsted county proved 
to be the banner county at the Minnesota State Fair, last fall She 
took the grand sweepstakes of $200 — on vegetables, and the lion's 
ahare in prizes on fruits. This society has reason to take some 
pride and credit in these grand achievements. Where manure can 
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be had for the hauling, with soil unsurpassed, why should not 
such location beoome the gardeners* paradise? 

THE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oar society has always maintained the most; friendly relations 
with this progressive institution, and I hope every member will 
Btrive to make this friendship perp^ual. I would suggest that 
you appoint a committee to confer with the secretary of the Agri- 
oulturfij Society, in view of fixing on a definite number of apples, 
pears and plums, and a stated quantity of small fruits, to consti- 
tnte a plate, A prize of one dollar was awarded last fall on three 
rotten plums. Fairness to the Fair Association should compel 
this society to take means to guard against the recurrence of such 
ao award. 

In conolusion, I wish to thank the society for the uniform court- 
esies extended me^ for so long a time. At the close of the present 
sessions I return the chair to you, with the hope and trust that you 
place it in better hands for the future. 



A LADY'S EXPERIENCE IN FRUIT GROWING. 
Mrs A, A. Kennedy^ Hutchinson, 

When I received a card from our worthy President; asking me 
to write an essays giving a lady's experience in fruit growing, I ex- 
claimed, ''I have not h*d experience in fruit growing enough to be 
able to write intelligently;" but will give you my experience in as 
few words as possible. 

When we purchased our litte home, five miles north of Hutchin- 
son, I was anxiouH to do something to help pay for this home, and 
through the intlaence of Shobal Baldwin, then a fruit agent living 
near Cedar Mills, I was led to commence fruit growing. I bought 
fifty red raspberry plants; one hundred and fifty strawberj-y plants; 
and Beven grape vines, and commenced fruit growing on a small 
scale* 

Mr, Baldwin recommended the Cuthbert raspberry, Crescent and 
Charles Downing strawberries and Concord grape for an amateur. 
I had been brought up in the East, where it was thought a disgrace 
for a woman to work out of doors, and my husband had been put 
to learn a trade when but a boy and had always followed it until 
we came to Minnesota, and more or less for several yec^rs after we 
came here. So that neither of us knew very much about farming. 
And when [ told him I had made up my mind to commence fruit 
raising he thought it was, or would be, small business. But we 
cleared and brushed a small piece of ground, he prepared and I 
planted it. 

I put my grapes on low ground and my strawberries on high. 
My grape vines were covered with white mould and my straw- 
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berries dried out, so they made but very little giowth the first year. 

Now I was somewhat discouraged, but I kn§w it was not 
the fault of the plants, but the ignorance of the tiller. J soon came 
to the conclusion that, to make a success of fruit growing, I must 
subscribe for some paper and purchase some books that treated on 
this particular subject. 

I sent for *'Green's Fruit Gr<jwer," his treatise on "How to Propa- 
gateand Grow Fruit," * 'Grape Culture," also for "Farm and Garden 
and Farm, Stock and Home." I now commenced to read and ajso to 
practice. My plants changed places ; the grapes were placed on higher 
ground, the strawberries were heavily mulched and kept moist. As 
a natural consequence they began to grow and bear luscious fruit. 

This year on one-eighth of an acre I raised seven hundred and 
fifty (750) quarts of strawberries, or at rate of six thousand quarts 
to the acre. This at ten (10) cents a quart would amount to six 
hundred (600) dollars per acre. I took just as large berries into 
the market as was brought from the southern states. Am at work 
on a small scale yet, because I wanted to learn how to take care of 
a small amount before planting a larger. 

I have now one-half acre of strawberries, and one acre of rasp- 
berries. I have propagating beds of the following strawberries: 
Jessie, Bubach number five, Manchester, Jumbo, Glendale, Cres- 
cent, Jersey Queen, Windsor Chief, Park Beauty and Mt. Vernon, 
Eed Easpberries: — Cuthbert, Turner and Taylor's Prolific. Black- 
berries: — Snyder, Ancient, Briton, Stone's Hardy. Grapes: — Con- 
cord, Moore's Early, Brighton, Worden, Salem and Pocklington. 

If our president had requested me to write an essay on the pos- 
sibilities of women as fruit growers, I should have exclainied as 
Moses, of old did, when the Lord told him to go and lead the child- 
ren of Israel out from the house of bondage, "I am too slow of 
speech !" When I contemplate the possibilities of ladies in this 
direction I am lost. My mind is too slow and sluggish. Is it 
strange that I, in my ignorance fail, when the greatest minds and 
brightest intellects of our land can not comprehend? Nothing 
short of the Great I Am, Himself, the One that sees the end from 
the beginning can fathom the grand and glorious results that 
might be attained by them in this direction. 

Some think this kind of work has a tendency to make them ap- 
pear course and unladylike. Would to God this thick veil of ig- 
norance might be torn from the eyes of our sisters! There is 
nothing so refining, so purifying as the language of the plants. 
When I go out and work among them and watch their steady 
growth, they speak to me of that "growth in grace" that ought to 
be taking place in my heart When I go out among these plants 
in the morning and see the leaves turned heavenward to catch the 
dew as it falls gently and silently upon them, they tell me my 
heart ought to be lifted in silent thanksgiving to the g^eat Giver 
of all good, for the unnumbered blessings He is continually be- 
stowing upon me. And when the fruit appears and I go forth to 
gather it, they not only whisper but speak in language too plain to 
be misunderstood, that the time is not far distant when the Master 
will call for the fruits of righteousness at my hands. 
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And then as the blighting frost has nipped and blighted these 
Tjeantiful plants, and the snows of winter have descended and en 
folded them like a winding sheet, we look upon them with f eelinge 
of sadueBB akin to that we feel when our friends have been taken 
from our embrace and locked in the cold and icy hands of death. 

And then, again, when the winter has passed away, aftd the 
beautiful sun has shed its warming and enlivening rays upon them 
and broken the bands that had held them in a state of slumber for 
BO many months, and they come forth invigorated with new life 
and beauty, O, then the^ tell me the beautiful story of the Reaur- 
reetion, how the Great Son of Bighteousness shall arise and buret 
the bands of death asunder, and we shall come forth glorified and 
clad in the habiliments of immortality. 

I have learned to love these plants, and when I go among them 
to trim off the dead leaves and pluck up the plants that have be- 
<!ome uufruitful, I can hardly take the hoe to sever them but often 
stoop and break gently with my fingers. This, too has often remind- 
ed me of the sorrow it must cause our Heavenly Father, when He 
liBs to deal harshly with His children. A lady came to our hou?e 
this Bummer and said she would like to go out and see my plants. 
Ab we were passing from one propagating bed to another and I \v as 
telling the names of the plants, she said: "How can you remember 
the names? I thought you had a poor memory." I replied, **So 
I have, but I remember the names of these as I do the names of 
my children." May the day be not far distant when many moi e of 
our sisters see and realize the enjoyment from this healthful em- 
ployment. 



AEE NATIVE PLUMS A FAILUEE. 

Paper read at the meeting at Rochester^ by O, M. Lord, Minne- 
sota City, Minn, 

In their wild or natural state some groves bear fruit abundantly. 
It is said that on the approach of the settlements, the trees rapidly 
disappear; and this is advanced as one reason why some attempts 
in trying to cultivate them have not succeeded. 

The most general complaint, iu bringing them into cultivation, 
has been, that they refuse to bear friiit, another complaint is, that 
the fruit when cultivated is not desirable. The last objection can 
only apply to a more favored clime where the finer fruits are grown 
in profusion. In regard to disappearance of the trees. It is true 
that many native plants disappear as the country is settled and im- 
proved. It is readily seen why this occurs with Plum treesi as all 
kinds of stock will feed upon the branches and young trees; and 
this alone would have a tendency to destroy them in a few years, to 
say nothing of other conditions resulting from fires, etc. Another 
reason why they rapidly disappear is: that the trees are naturally 
short lived: the great majority of them mature end die of old a^e 
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within 25 years, and cultivatioo does not materially change their 
habits in this respect. In regard to non-bearing, it must be re- 
membered that in attempting to cultivate them, they are entirely 
changed from their natural conditions. 

When wild they usually grow in groups more or less shaded 
with the soil deeply mulched, with leaves or other vegetation, and 
the trees so close together that the branches often interlock. 

Some of these groups of trees, are known to have grown vigor- 
ously in their wild state and die of old age without producing any 
fruit. When trees have been taken from the woods for cultivation 
they are often set too far apart, and are not selected with sufficient 
care in regard to quality of fruit and habits of bearing; and it will 
be found that variety and conditions of poUenization have more to 
do with the habit of bearing than all other things put together. 
Trees of some kind& refuse to bear, though blossoming profusely, 
unless planted near some other variety. While the general char- 
acter of the fruit is similar in many respects, there are some vari- 
eties entirely distinct in quality, size and appearance, differing in 
blossom and habits of growth. Experience has shown, that the 
best results have been attained when these varieties are freely 
mixed in setting the trees. Indeed some kinds that are barren 
when isolated, produce abundantly when thus mixed. 

The pollen of nearly all varieties is abundant, but remarkably 
short-lived; or in other words, the time in which the stigmas are 
fitted to receive the pollen is limited to a few hours. With these 
conditions understood, the cultivation of native plums is no more 
difficult nor likely to result in failure than the cultivation of other 
fruits. In this age of science and progress it is hardly wise to 
charge any failure to the inherent disposition of the plums, that 
would bar all attempts to improve them in quality and prevent their 
general cultivation. To refute any such idea it is only necessary 
to refer to the names of some wild plums that have established for 
themselves a reputation almost national in quality, productiveness 
and general adaptation to market and home use. The Miner and 
the Wild Goose among the first brought to notice, and latgr the 
De Sota, theEollingstone. the Cheney, the Weaver, the Eobmson, 
Mariana and numerous others. That some of these varieties might 
fail in some localities, is not doubted, and that the failure might 
be chargeable to the variety is true; but because the Mariana, 
Texas Plum or the Eobinson from North Carolina do not suc- 
ceed in Minnesota, it would be absurd to declare that wild plums 
are a failure, or to make such a statement in face of the fact that 
the De Sota and some other kinds bear abundantly from year to 
year under all conditions of culture and varieties of soil. Every 
fruit grower has learned that climatic conditions exist whereby we 
sometimes get no fruit, but in the case of plums, in this vicinity 
they have not failed for two years in succession but once in thirty- 
five years — 1881 and '82. The opinion is prevalent that they pro- 
duce only every other year, but we have seen them bear succes- 
sively for several years. Much more might be said on the non- 
bearing question of plum trees in comparison with the smaller 
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fmitB, cnrrants, strawberries, raspberries, e'c. The conditions of 
pollenizEtion must be observed to succeed with strawberries, and 
with all other fruits cultivation plays an important part as well as 
climatic and other conditions. With all the evidence before us 
one would hardly be justified in predicting absolute success in cul- 
tivating wild plums. That many persons have been very success- 
ful cannot be denied, and it may be safely said that when the same 
intelligence, care and skill shall be given to wild plums that is now 
bestowed in the successful culture of other fruits, none will re- 
spond more bountifully nor will any other fruit give promise of a 
richer reward for the labor. If therefore an individual has been 
uDBuccessful in bringing plums into cultivation while others suc- 
ceedf may it not be well for him, if he wish or care to succeed in 
the future to inquire of himself: Do I know all there is to be 
known in regard to this fruit? Have I made a wise selection of 
varieties that are likely to succeed? Have not my old trees out- 
grown their usefulness? Will the climatic conditions of my 
locality jnatify me in trying again? Is my soil and environment 
adapted to their growth? Have I exercised .the good care and 
judgment that would insure success with other fruits? The prob- 
ability is, that no one can truthfully answer these questions and at 
the same time charge a failure to the inherent natural qualities of 
the plums, and the prediction may here be ventured, that a few 
years will convince the most skeptical that they are easily culti- 
vated, susceptible of marked improvement in size and quality and 
destined to occupy a prominent place among our best fruits. 



WHEEE SHALL WE GET OUE COMING WINTEE APPLE. 

Extract from letter of C. G. Patten, of lowciy to A. W, Sias, Presi- 
dent of Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society. 

Now a few words about the improvement of our native Crabi 
Pyrufl Coronoria. If you are "loony" on this subject you have the 
steady compaDy of several very good horticulturists, such as the 
Hon. C. L, Watrous of Des Moines, Mr. Matthews, of Knoxville, 
and Mr, Plohn of Davenport, Iowa. The last named gentleman 
showed me a native Crab 2| inches in diameter, secured from near 
Bock Island, 111. Mr. Matthews, has found other varieties nearly 
as large, and your humble correspondent has seen one with a dis- 
tinctly bronzed cheek — nearly red — large, oblong ones, and one in 
Wisconsin, more speckled than a Swarr apple, and almost transpar- 
ent. The Soulard has been found in two different places, fully 100 
miles apart in Wisconsin, and as you know by a fortunate combi- 
natioB of effort and accident, I succeeded in obtaining a cross with 
OUT cultivated apple, that has greatly stimulated thought in this 
state. The gentlemen that I have named are all believers in this 
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line of work. One at least is cross-fertilizing with Eoman Stem, 
and other winter sorts, and the others are planting preparatory to 
it. Our Agricultural College experimentor has done work of this 
sort, and \ have also planted a good many seeds that I have hand 
fertilized, and otherwise as you are aware. Bat owing to two un- 
favorable seasons for germination, and as I believe our ignorance 
also, we have had very poor success in getting the seeds to germi- 
nate- -making nearly quite a failure of it, but we have a few plants, 
and we have a few persevering plucky men, who are after more. 
They realize that if one cross has been obtained, more can be, and 
w© incline to the opinion that they may be developed by "garden 
culture " even when no cross is made. The species of our cultivated 
apple and our native crab, are so entirely distinct, that there is al- 
most a bar to reproduction, being almost analagous to the horse 
and tbe aes, in the animal creation. But as I said, we have ob- 
tained a cross, and we know it can be done again. 

My hybrid is badly crowded by other and larger seedlings, and 
the apples were unusually small this year. But friend Sias, while 
you are giving thought to this line of work, don't neglect to hold 
fast to whtit we have already achieved. Some of our seedlings and 
BusBiauSjare worthy of being planted fully up to the 45th parallel, I 
am advising my neighbors to plant them. My Duchess No. 3, I 
consider a great acquisition to our Northern list; and the Bussian 
CharlamoflF, Striped Anis, Hibernal, Leibey, Vargul, Bergamot, 
Anisovka, and others that you and I know of are worthy of the at- 
tention of our Northern planters. They are good cooking, and 
some of them good dessert apples, and if they are not equal to the 
GrimeB Golden, or Jonathan in quality, they beat no apples, or 
little crab apples away out of sight. 




LETTER FEOM DEWAIN COOK. 

WiNDOM, Minn., January 4th, 1890. 
Mr* S, Jy. Hillman, Sec.'y Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

Deab Sift:— Yours, requesting a few horticultural notes from 
this section, is at hand. Very few apples or crabs are grown here. 
The great bulk of fruit trees sold to the farmers have been des- 
troyed by snow banks, jack rabbits, blight, stock and cold ; the 
impression prevails that it is cheaper to buy apples than to grow 
them, even at $1.00 to $1.25 per bushel. 

Strawberries do well here; I have been unable to name the vari- 
ety usually grown ; they are small, very soft, hardy and productive 
The Crescents and Downings grown by the undersigned, attract 
considerable attention by their large size and fine appearance. 

Kaspberries are found in many gardens; Turners are the oftenest 
found; they bear without any winter protection, I have but little 
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demand for black caps. Sonbegan gives tbe grower tbe best satis- 
faction; it does not pay to grow the dark varieties of raspberries 
when the large, bright red ones like the Marlboro, Brandy wine and 
Ciithbert sell so much better. 

The future of plnm culture is as yet uncertain. WolflP Spur and 
Eollitjgatone seem to lack hardiness, at least in the young trees. 
The tent caterpillar destroys the usefulness of about every 
neglected tree. Black-knot, green lice, big green worm, blight, cir- 
culio and plum rat, all conspire to make the life of the plum 
ouUurist miserable, but I think an orchard of the DeSota and one 
of the best local natives, properly managed would prove remuner- 
ative. 

No one attempts to grow the blackbeny except myself, and I 
have about made up my mind that it doesn't pay; the winters are 
too cold and the summer atmosphere too dry and hot. The Lucre- 
tia and Windom are more easily grown, but the grower of these 
must expect much imperfect fruit. 

Grapes are a success, and farmers are just beginning to find it 
out. Concord takes the lead; the brown rot took the past season 
about one-third the grapes that survived the June frost. The 
Bame rot (apparently) took about the same proportion of my plums. 

From a commercial stand point I find that horticultural pursuits 
are quite profitable here, when pursued to the extent of supplying 
our local and near markets with fruits and vegetables in their 
seasoD. It is the aspiration of the writer to attain this end. 

Preferring to cut these notes short to further trying your 
patience, I am, 

Very truly yours, Dewain Cook. 



WILD FEUITS OP MANITOBA. 

By Thos. Frankland, of Stonewall, Manitoba. 

A short residence of ten years and engaged in business that calls 
for very little traveling about, may not give me an opportunity to 
speak with authority on this topic; yet coming in contact with 
many of tbe natives and older residents and my own observations 
in a contracted area of this large country, give me some facilities 
for telling you about the fruit possibilities of Manitoba from a 
wild fruit standpoint. 

Along the wooded banks of rivers, on the shores of the various 
lakes, and in very many of the timbered bluffs that dot the prai- 
ries, plum patches (Prunus Americana) are pretty generally 
found. These in the past years have borne most abundantly, but 
the destruction of the timber, encroachment of cattle and the 
annual fires have greatly reduced the yield, so that now instead of 
our markets being plentifully supplied, very few of our settlers 
can secure sufficient for Lome consumption. Some have tried 
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plantmg oat in gardens, bat whether from deficiency in pollen 
when planted in small qaantities, uncongenial companionship of 
the abiquitoas prairie grass and weeds, lack of sufficient protec- 
tiooj or from all these causes combined, the results have not encour- 
aged the planter. The trees would blossom freely, the fruit set 
thickly^ but in a night the fruit would puff out like bladders and 
Tery few plums come to maturity. In Ontario we ascribed this to 
late spring frosts. The writer of this last spring planted a plum 
patch of about SCK) trees — 200 natives, interspersed with selections 
from Mionesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and Iowa, and protected by a 
belt of young timber on west and south sides, and is hoping for 
better resalts. There are yellow, blue and red plums of good size 
and excellent quality, and while, perhaps, in a state of cultivation 
they may not sustain their reputation, by mixing up with others 
partially broken from the wild type, hybridization will so affect 
theit oifapring that we may reasonably hope in a few years to get 
kinda of this delicious fruit unexcelled by those of more favored 
climes. 

The choke cherry, red cherry, and sand cherry are everywhere 
to be found, but that enemy of the Prunus family, the black knot 
is thinning their ranks; the choke cherry more especially seeming 
to be more effected by it than any other— hence the wild cherries 
had better be kept away from experimental plum patches. The 
sand cherry may be useful dwarf roots on which to raise Ost- 
treim c Larry bushes, A very common blue berry called "Laska- 
toon'* abounds. From its leaf, bark and habits of growth it resem- 
bles.if it is not identical with, the dwarf juneberry of the nurserymen.. 
I hope next season to fruit the juneberry and will then speak more 
definitely as to their identity. The high bush cranberry in many 
localities is found in the woods and is very prolific. Wild rasp- 
berries^ whose stolons endeavor to take x)ossession of all their sur- 
roundingQ^ but whose fruit though No. 1 is not in sufficient quan- 
tity to encourage cultivation, may in some of their sports furnish 
us with kinds that wMl be second to none. The red and black cur- 
rant, as well as the gooseberry, have succeeded best in our gardens 
of any of the wild fruits, but none of them have given fruit of 
quality and quantity sufficient to deter us from planting improved 
cultivated kinds. The wild strawberry of the prairie in flavor 
and quality excels all the overgrown aspirants for public approval, 
bat their day is gone and the cultivated monstrosities must take 
their place. So far our Dewberries have been left undisturbed in 
their native haunts except by children — non-productiveness has 
almost hidden their existence. The wild grape, of fair quality, 
aboundH along the banks of the rivers. This is the land of the 
liazeL There appear to be two species — one growing to a moderate 
size witli large nuts often growing singly — the other a dwarf, bear- 
ing its fruits in clusters. I have seen hazel nuts here equal to the 
hmk Etigliih filberts. The "Mannyberry," a blue berry enveloping 
an ubloug stone seed vessel of good size and flavor not to be des- 
pised seems only to be relished by the children in their pic-nic 
excuraous. So far as I know the apple family is confined to the 
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bawthorne and perhaps two or three other kind a of thorn— and 
the everywhere to be foand prairie-rose, perhaps giving a founda- 
tion at least upon which our pomology might in generations be 
built. While, however, if it were possible, it is not expedient to 
await so slow a process of evolution, the presence of these mem- 
bers of the family may indicate that other higher types may yet 
succeed, and from the development of north-west seedliuge, or even 
the careful trial of Bussian and other apples of sufficient hardiness, 
productiveneea and quality, we may yet hope to make this, per- 
haps the outside limit, and produce the apple that shall surprise 
the world. 

In conelosion (for I have made this paper too long) bear with 
me while I say something about the climate, and I cannot put this 
in shorter compass than by giving a comparison between an oflSeial 
record for 1885-9, as given by Mr. Geo. P. Bliss, chief observer at 
Wiuuippg, and Silas Goss, Lehigh, Webster county, Iowa: 

BHsB— lowest mean in November 20° above. Nov. I9th the low- 
est was 10^ below. Maximum ordinarily from 22^ to 46'', Decem- 
ber coldest day (21st) max. 18° above, min. 14 below, mean 11. 

Goss- Dec. 28-17°. Jan. 13—23^. Jan 14— 26^ Jan. 15—35°. 
Jan. 21-^26". Feb. 9— 29°. 

Bliss tells us that Jan. 13 here registered— 15°; 14th— 20"; loth 
5"" above; Jan 21 — 27°. The lowest record for the winter is oa 
Jan. 18--40°, and on the 26th— 35°. He finishes by saying: *'the 
record practically shows that there were only two months of win* 
ter, January and February; ana then it was only during the night 
that the lowest readings of the thermometer were obtained." 
Judging by the weather to date the present winter will parallel last 
winter's record with considerable more of a snow-fall, there being 
now a blanket from six to eight inches thick covering our pets and 
giving hopes of a glorious resurrection in the coming spring, per- 
haps not more than two months distant. 



NATIVE FEUITS AND SHRUBS OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 

By Oliver GihbSf Jr,, of Ramsey, McCook Co., South Dakota. 

[Raad before the South Dakota State Horticultural Society.] 

Authors of books write their preface last; and what I say in the 
beginning is the conclusion of the whole matter, namely^ that I 
really know but a very little about the subject, and much 
that I seem to know I do not feel so very sure of. This pleasant 
December weather has enabled me to take several rambles 
among the native trees and shrubs growing in my neighbor- 
hood, and there is not one of them I can look in the face without 
reading therein a reproach for my ignorance of it Everyone ap 
peals to me to tell its life history, that its virtues may become bet- 
ter known, that it may be protected from prairie fires and roving 
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cattle where it stands, or if to be propagated or transplanted, it 
may have intelligent care according to its special needs. I take 
off my bat respectf ally to tbe whole tribe and confess my neglect 
to study them as caref ally as I might daring their season of leaf, 
flower and fruit; and to the dead and faded leaves under my feet I 
promise amends if I am permitted to see their successors another 
season. 

Another final impression is that our entire list of shrubs consti- 
tutes the basis of all true forestry; that if we were to put aside all 
ideas of their direct aesthetic or economic value to man, still, for 
their agency as pioneers and nurses of the forest and as protectors 
of tbe forest from insects by reason of the fruit they furnish to 
attract the birds, we should need them all ; and we must plant them 
wherever we seek to establish new forests. A proper elaboration 
of this idea would require an essay by itself. 

The varieties to be considered here are as follows: 

Snowberry — Symphoricarpus racemosus; plum, Prunus Ameri- 
cana; grape, Vitiscordifolia; gooseberry, Ribes grossularia; sand 
cherry, Prunus pumila; choke cherry, Prunus virginiana; baffalo- 
berry, Sheperdia argentea; black raspberry, Rubus occiden talis ; 
dwarf Juneberry, Amelauchier canadensis, var. alnifolia; high bush 
juneberry, Amelanchier canadensis; nightshade, solanum nigrum 
(?); red raspberry, Bubus strigosus; blackberry, Bubus villosus;. 
dewberry, R Canadensis; black currant, Ribes Floridum; bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus scandens; Virginia creeper or American ivy, Am- 
pelopsis quinquefolia; moonseed vine, Menispernum Canadense, 
Hawthorne, Cratsegus tomentosa {?); sumac, Rhus typhina; prickly 
ash, Xanthoxylum Americanum; wahoo, Euonymus atropurpurea ;: 
sweet elder, Sambucus Canadensis; dwarf rose, Rosa lucida; tree 
rose, Rosa Carolina ( ?). 

I place the snowberry at the head of the list, because in my 
neighborhood it is the pioneer of the forest. It is the first shrub 
that takes possession of the ground after the prairie fire is fenced 
out. It grows up thickly, destroys the grasses, is not browsed by 
the cattle and prepares the soil for the procession of other shrub 
and tree growth that follows, beginning with such as the grape, the 
cherry and the plum, resulting in the elm, the ash, the oak, the 
linden, etc., which finally clear the land of all brush and leave un- 
derneatji only a carpet of delicate plants adapted to dense shade. 
If there is any bird that eats its fruit, it has yet to introduce itself. 
Possibly it may come in time and prove to be the very one we need 
to conquer some insect as yet invincible. We must remember that 
the birds that live with us are mostly immigrants as we are. Na- 
tion after nation of them is yet to find South Dakota, send in their 
committee of observation for a season, and afterwards come in col- 
onies to file on their claims as fast as we can fit up the land for 
their settlement. 

The plum is probably the most valuable native fruit we have. 
The fragrance and beauty of its blossoms make it a desirable tree 
for the lawn, and a weteome one wherever it grows. The blossoms 
are usually a pure white, though occasionally we find a variety 
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showing a pink bloom. There is as much variation in the form of 
the trees as there is with the apple, some spreading, some upright, 
some disagreeably thorny, others have few thorns. The f rait is 
all colors nrom yellow all over, yellow on one side and pink on the 
other, to light red, deep red, carmine and purple. In size liie 
plums range from the Concord grape up to the medium or larger 
European varieties. Some are perfect freestones, some a medium 
between a cling and freestone, others as clingy as any peach. In 
season they ripen from August 15th, to late in the fall, and some 
sorts never get ripe, remaining immature to be killed by the first 
hard freeze; although the season of the greater number of varieties 
closes about September 20th. But it is in the quality of the fruit 
that we find the greatest variation. The most of them are good 
enough in quality for cooking, and there are many sorts that are 
really choice for eating out of hand. There are trees that one can 
never pass without stopping to eat the fruit in its season. Child- 
ren who happen to be about my place in August and September 
seem to divide the honors about equally between the watermelons 
and the plums, and I have seen them halt by the early grapes of 
good quality, undecided which to eat first, the grape at hand or the 
plum a little farther ofF; finally determining the matter by taking 
a cluster of the grapes and going to the plums to eat both. One 
accustomed to our native plums soon learns that the different varie- 
ties have their special uses. There is some favorite sort for plum 
butter, another for drying, another for canning, another for pre- 
serves, and so on. Some of them have the clear, delicate flavor of 
the Oalifomia apricot — sugary enough, acid enough, juicy enough, 
and not acrid either in skin or pulp. A few sorts are perfectly 
sweet. Some excellent ones are very firm- fleshed, and bear much 
handling without injury. All of them will carry to near markets, 
some of the very best can be shipped anywhere and presented in 
good condition. 

As yet I do not know of a single variety named and recognized 
in the trade lists. Our nurserymen are watching them closely, 
propagating such as they think worthy^ and preparing for the de- 
mand for South Dakota native plums that is sure to come; but one 
of the first things that ought to be done, is to supply our Agricul- 
tural College experiment station with all the promising varieties, 
and ask its director and its Professor of horticulture to plant a 
large orchard of them for a test and eventual naming and classifi- 
cation of varieties; and committees of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety shonld be sent out as soon as the legislature gives us our 
appropriation to search for valuable varieties of our native plums, 
and see that they are supplied to the experimental station and 
elsewhere practicable for propagation and trial. I do not think we 
shall make a list of Dakota plums that will crowd the De Soto, 
Forest Garden, the Weaver, the BoUingstone, the Spear, the Wolf, 
etc., natives of other northwestern states, off the list; but I do 
tldnk we shall extend the list considerably with varieties possessing 
desirable qualities found in none of the sorts named. 

I will not undertake to give directions about laying out, planting 
-24 * 
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or the general oare of native plum orchards; all that is experi- 
mental. It is generally agreed that a close mixtare of varieties is 
necessary for sach a distribution of pollen as the most of them need 
for full bearing. We shall find some of the choicest sorts not s uf- 
ficiently self fertilizing, and others independent like the De Soto. 
As to distance to plant the trees apart, I measured a thrifty plum 
tree the other day, aLd found it wanted a circle eighteen feet in diam- 
eter to spread its limbs, and was still growing. Opinions may differ 
about cultivation. I do not see how it can be done after the trees 
are two or three years old without cutting the roots and bringing up 
a multitude of sprouts. My preference would be not to disturb the 
roots, but keep the orchard in grass and give a top dressiiig of 
manure when necessary. 

The black knot will be an enemy to contend with. On my own 
premises, badly infested when I came into possession four years 
ago, I have got rid of it mostly by cutting it out in the winter. I 
did not burn the infested brush, but piled it up in other places. 
Probably burning would bo safer. 

The native grape is a sure cropper, does well in all situations, 
thrives under neglect, and prospers under cultivation, and it is a 
very Methuselah for long life. Considered merely for its fruit it 
ought to rank higher than it does in public estimation. It is a 
fruit easy to pick and to prepare for cooking; makes excellent pies 
alone or mixed with other fruit, keeps well with sugar or syrup 
added, is good for canning, and it is one of the most wholesome 
fruits we have. Its wine, used as a tonic in medical practice, has 
long outranked all other wines in the opinion of physicians who 
have compared and tested them. This grape deserves a place in 
any garden; it asks no protection from summer's heat or winter's 
cold; give it a good spot of ground and something to climb on, and 
it will yield a crop on every branch as far as you let it run. As 
an arbor or summer house vine in the garden, it is the best of all 
our climbers, and matches well with the leaves of deciduous trees 
trained in espalier form to support it, as it loves something alive to 
climb on. 

We have come to value the native gooseberry more and more 
each year. We have it only in its native places, where it seldom 
fails to yield as heavily as the Houghton in our garden. The fruit 
will average as large as that of the Houghton in full bearing; is of 
better quality, and the bushes not so disagreeably thorny. The 
berries are smooth. There seems to be two varieties, one round 
the other oblong. I would try it in the garden under the same 
treatment as that given to the currant, and if it grew and fruited 
as well there as in the woods, should prefer it to the Houghton. , 

The sand cherry or dwarf cherry tree is about the size of a cur- 
rant bush, and has a willowy expression when in leaf. Some 
strains of it are rather trailing in habit, others upright The fruit 
varies in size. I have not seen it smaller than the Janesville 
grape, and have sometimes found it as large as the Concord. Its 
usual form as seen in my neiRhborhood is oblong, rather than ob- 
late like most cherries; yet it is reported in other shapes. Its 
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colors are yellow and black, with gloss^r skin, making it look showy 
and attractive in market. Unless qnite ripe it is not a fruit to be 
eaten oat of hand, as it has a trace of the choke cherry flavor, but 
when cooked this disappears, and a flavor and quality is brought 
out equal to to the Early Bichmond. It is an annual bearer and 
a heavy cropper. In a trial lot I planted last spring I gave the 
plants a distance of seven feet apart each way. The sand cherry 
is a rapid grower, and drouth proof. Small plants from layers and 
root sprouts, planted last spring, have made a growth of two and 
one-half feet the past season. Unless this native fruit develops 
some weakness not yet observed or reported, it is destined to be a 
profitable sort to grow both for home use and the market It cer- 
tainly is popular now with those who have it in their gardens. It 
is propagated easily by layering, planting the pits, and by root 
sprouts, and presumably by cuttings. 

The choke cherry is a beautiful lawn tree — erect and graceful in 
form, handsome in foliage, and sweetly fragrant in its flowers, 
whose long racemes, luxuriantly covering the outer branches, and 
pendulous from the drooping twigs, rival the plum tree bloom in 
challenging admiration. The fruit is perhaps still more beautiful 
hanging in long clusters of glossy dark red bMsrries, changing to full 
black when dead ripe. Unless at the v^ry last of its ripening stage, 
when its acrid flavor almost entirely disappears, it is not a fruit to 
be eaten uncooked, but in cooking this quality is gotten rid of, and 
the fruit is then delicious. Nothing makes a better pie or jam than 
pitted choke cherries. The only objection to the tree is its repu- 
tation as a host and spreader of the black knot, but as intimated in 
remarks about plums, this disease seems easily eradicated. 

The buffalo berry is another lovely lawn tree —silvery in foliage 
as its botanical name implies, fairly graceful in form, unique in the 
appearance of its fruit buds in late autumn and winter, and the 
gaudiest of all our trees in the season of ripening. A hillside cov- 
ered with a sheperdia thicket is one mass of bright vermilion. For 
screens and garden hedges I know nothing approaching it, and it 
is possible that under proper training it may be suitable for a farm 
hedge against stock. The fruit is small, about half as large as the 
currant, but can be gathered by the handful, although some cau- 
tion must be used in picking to avoid the thorns. It has a cran- 
berry flavor, quite pleasant to the taste. The season of ripening 
is the middle of August, but the fruit remains in good condition on 
the tree for weeks afterwards. It is also a drouth proof tree. It 
seems to choose the dryest and most exposed hillsides, and there is 
quite irregular,^ scrubby in form, perhaps from the frequent rava- 
ges of fire, but transplanted to the garden, grows fairly upright and 
symmetrical, with a drooping habit of the lower branches. As seen 
in its native growth it appears to be about as large in stem as the 
plum, though not quite so tall or spreading. Nurserymen will proba- 
bly make no mistake if they propagate this tree as rapidly as possi- 
ble for the markets far and near. I have learned this year from 
Prof. Budd how to germinate its seed. All there is of it is to wash 
out and pack in sand as soon as gathered and then treat the same as 
plu m pits. 
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Our black raspberry is the same as found elsewhere in the north- 
west. I could never distinguish it from the Doolittle. In the shel- 
tered situations where it is found it does not winter kill, but in the 
garden it needs covering the same as any other raspberry. It can 
not endure drouth in the garden— and must have thorough cultiva- 
tion, heavy mulching or irrigation to bear a crop in dry seasons. 

The dwarf June berry or service berry is a fruit of the huckle- 
berry or blue berry quality, I am not well enough acquainted with 
it to say much more. It is highly prized by the Indians. Soldiers 
and fi'ontiersmen who have seen it in its mountain home say it is a 
delicious fruit to eat and a good cropper. From my own experience 
I infer that it is a rather weak shrub for transplanting. I buy a 
number of plants from the nurserymen every spring, but have not 
yet succeeded in making one live through the summer. Would be 
glad to hear where I can get some seeds. 

The high bush June berry I have not examined in bloom or fruit, 
but have seen it growing. It is a slim, upright litle tree, found 
usually on the upper edges of thickets, on the south or shady side 
of the gulches. It would seem to be a very pretty tree for the 
lawn. Another year I will watch it throughout its growing season, 
and be able to report more intelligently on its bloom and fruitage. 
From what I hear, I judge its fruit chiefly valuable as food for the 
birds. 

There is passably good edible fruit obtained from an annual plant 
found growing in cultivated fields, springing up after the cultivator 
is laid by and ripening in September. It is of the size of the cur- 
rant, very productive, black in color, called by the people the night- 
shade, but looks on close examination like miniature tomato. I do 
not know its botanical name. In families where other fruit is 
scarce, it is quite welcome, and can be gathered in any quantity. 

The red raspberry I have not seen or heard of as a native here, 
but it is likely to be found somewhere. Neither have the native 
black berry or the dew berry, so far been reported. 

The black currant is common to all our wooded gulches, though 
not so plentiful as the gooseberry. It is a pretty shrub, one of the 
earliest in leaf and blooms in the spring, I think the very earliest of 
all the native fruits. I have not seen it bearing abundantly, but it 
may do better in the garden. In size and flavor it is about the 
same as the black Naples 

The bittersweet is a grand climbing vine for a covered walk or 
an arbor, where dense shade is desirable, but its habit of coiling 
itself around any support offered makes it death tp other vines or 
shrubs or small trees; hence it cannot be used in combination with 
other foliage but must be planted by itself and trellised. It is a 
lovely vine in autumn when its abundant glumes take on a bright 
yellow, or fire red color, and beautifully adorn the woodlands, or 
the trellis where domesticated. They hang tenaciously to the 
vines till far into winter. After the hard freezing weather sets in, 
the glumes burst open, casting the^ seeds to the ground, and dis- 
close in bursting still more and brighter color, fathered in mid 
autumn they can be kept for holiday decorations, and will last the 
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year around. For this reason the bittersweet has come to be called 
the American Holly. 

The Virginia Creeper, is the finest of all vines for house porches, 
from the greater beauty of its leaves, and its superior capacity for 
clinging. The bittersweet can only climb where it finds a support 
to coil around. The creeper has fine tough tendrils like the grape 
that can either hook on to a small support, a nail, a splinter, a peg, 
etc., or penetrate a crevice. It can thus creep over the sides and 
along the eaves and roofs of buildings and run up any rough barked 
tree. Its leaves are delicate in form, of a deep glossy green in the 
growing season, and in early autumn of a lovely crimson hue, com- 
mencing to don their gay attire before the frost, as if in joyful 
haste to complete the small cycle of their lives and close it with 
gay banners flying in token of triumph in survival of their perpet- 
uating seeds, now beyond the reach of injury and ready for distri- 
bution. 

There are peculiar contrasts between the Virginia creeper, the 
grape and the bitter sweet in their native wilds. The grape, as I 
have said, loves live wood to climb on, but will go up on anything 
it can tie its tendrils to. The creeper prefers a dead or decaying 
tree or branch — like the English Ivy, 

" Creeping where no life is seen, 
Oh a rare old plant is the Ivy green." 

The bitter sweet and grape are more abundant in the woods, 
because they can climb on any sort of growing shrub or tree. In 
looking for the creeper then, you must search for trees of very 
rough, creviced bark. The grape and creeper love the warm, sunny 
spots the best; the bittersweets inclines to the cooler slopes. Plant 
them together, and the bittersweet will clasp the other two in Ana- 
conda coils of death. Plant the grape and creeper together, and 
they will mingle fraternally. Plant the two side by side, with a 
live tree in front of the creeper, and a dead one in front of the 
grape, and they will cross over — the grape seeking the live sup- 
port, the creeper the other. For this they seem endowed with a 
quality equivalent to sight or sense. I tried a few years ago to 
train a Virginia creeper to run from our house porch to a large 
oak tree standing a few feet distant; gave it a line and tied its leader 
in the direction to reach the nearest parallel branch of the oak. It 
grew a little and shot off sidewise towards a more distant branch. 
I tied it again, and again it grew out and angled off, holding up 
its leader in the air as if reaching for something it wanted. I then 
discovered that it was pointing to a limb that was partly dead, and 
surrendered to its evident preference, when after I had strung the 
line where it wanted to go, it got there expeditiously. It would 
have spanned the gap all the same by its own process of bridge- 
building, though at a slower pace than by direct advance on the 
line. Here again the observer can see something akin to intellig- 
ence in the climbing vines. On the side of the house we now live 
in, we have trained a grape — a volunteer plant we took a fancy to 
protect. Having secured a firm hold for some twenty feet along 
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under the eaves, and attained a strength of root eijual to the emerg- 
encies of travel in '^strands remote/' it is now bridging, or seeking 
to bridge a twenty foot space at an upward angle of about twenty- 
five decrees and Ret among the branches of a green ash. It sends 
out a le'ader in the direction of the nearest branch of the ash, and 
when it has gone as far as it can hold up its head, a brace is sent 
out from beneath, angling upwards and fastening itself midway on 
the leader, whicli now proceeds as before, as far as it can make the 
flight on its new support, when other braces are put up, and so on- 
ward it goes with its consummate skill of civil engineering, and if 
undisturbed it will not only reach the ash, but coming generations 
may some day find it wandering leisurely along over the forests 
yet to be, to bid good morning to some future horticultural society 
even here in Madison, fifteen miles away. The thing is not im- 
possible. If it becomes hungry on its travels it knows how to reach 
down a feeder to strike new root and draw up food from the ground 
after which it can resume its journey. It has a longer period of 
life without renewal from new rootlets than any of us who observe 
or record its history, as the specimen on exhibition testifies. 

Prof. Keflfer, has given the name of another of these native 
climbers — ^the Moonseed vine; but I am not acquainted with it, and 
there are others, annuals certainly, perhaps perennials also, — some 
exceedingly pretty ones, that from careless observation, much re- 
gretted, I can neither name nor sufficiently describe. 

The hawthorn is an elegant tree for lawn planting. Its bloom 
is much like that of the pear, which its fruit in some respects, 
though not in color, resembles; and its mass of red fruit is very 
showy in the fall of the year. It is a favorite food of the ruffed 
grouse or partridge, imparting to their flesh a most delicate flavor; 
but have we the ruffed grouse in South Dakota? Who has heard 
the long roll of its drummer in our woods? It would seem from 
the long needle pointed spines of the hawthorn growing so thickly 
on the branches, that it is well adapted for farm hedges. The tree 
in my woods is never approached by the cattle. They take no chances 
of being crowded against it by their mates. It seems to be a slow 
grower. Is there any Scotchman or botanist present who can tell 
us whether our hawthorn is the one immortalized by Burns? — Its 
beauty either in blooming or fruiting time is lovely enough to in- 
spire the raptures of any poet; and Bryant's lines — 

'* The melancholy days have come 
The saddest of the year," 

quoted in presence of the hawthorn, the Sheperdii, the bittersweet, 
the wahoo, the Virginia creeper, the glowing sumacs and all our 
gay colored forest leaves at the autumn season, seems inappropri- 
ate in South Dakota. 

The sumach we have in all our wooded gulches. In its native 
state, it appears best at a distance, when its long, heavy, abundant 
spikes of seed glumes, vermilion hued, form a mass of strikingly 
agreeable coloring in the landscape. A close view dispels the im- 
pression. Perhaps in cultivation it wou Id showbetter. Its seeds 
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have a commercial value for the sapply of tannin, and its stems 
make the best sap spiles for conducting maple sap from the trees 
to the buckets of any wood that grows, their resinous quality pro- 
tecting the sugar wood from evapof ation at the boring. 

The pricUy ash seems well adapted as a hedge for turning stock 
as its spines, though short are thickly placed on the branches, and 
are quite sharp and very strong. Cattle browse around it in the 
woods, but do not run over it. Its bark has a commercial value 
for medicinal uses, and hence this shrub disappears with advancing 
civilization unless protected from the bark gatherer. 

The wahoo we have, but it does not recover and mature as quickly 
as most other shrubs after the passing of prairie fires, which have 
burned over all our gulches within a lew years, and it is the favor- 
ite browse of cattle and jack rabbits. I have not been able to find 
it in full flower or seed bearing. On the lawn, or wherever pro- 
tected, it is said to be one of our gayest trees, deserving its name 
burning bush, from the high color of its seeds. 

The sweet elder we have. Its blossoms have a heavy, sweet 
fragrance, and the fruit is edible and showy ; worthy of a place on 
the lawn. Wine from the sweet elderberry, is a favorite tonic. 

The diamond willow grows in all our galches, always seeking the 
lowest ground. It is usually of scrawny growth, and it is difficult 
to find a stem straight enough for a walking stick; its wood takes a 
fine polish, and a stick with a dozen or more diamonds to the lineal 
foot is a very handsome curiosity when properly trimmed for show 
purposes. The largest specimen I have seen was about six inches 
in diameter. 

The common straight water willow also lines the gulches and 
water courses, an 1 there is another, more of the tree form, with 
rough darker bark than the others, growing to the size of the Cot- 
tonwood, and adapted to similar ground. 

The native rose I have reserved to the last because it is a favor- 
ite of mine, and a flower appropriate to grace either the greeting 
or the parting scene. If South Dakota wants a nickname, and 
some of our newspapers are already suggesting their favorites, let 
it be Eose State, and our people the Rose Rustlers, for the rose is 
our one universal flower, and the toughest rustlers we have. It is 
of all rose colors, the bush in every rose form, and the bloom con- 
stantly coming from June till October. Among the many sorts is 
a tree rose that grows seven to eight feet high among small timber, 
and often hangs out its pretty pink bloom among the. tree branches, 
offering the dainty illusion of rose bloom growing on the plum and 
cherry, or other small trees among whose branches it leans for 
support. Farmers have much trouble with the dwarf rose in their 
cultivated fields, but there is always some bank if not a place on the 
lawn, where all the native roses can be tolerated and where they 
may well be welcome. 

I have brought here with me specimens of nearly all the trees 
arid shrubs mentioned in this article, cut this winter; some of them 
may possibly be new to a portion of my hearers, and I hope they 
may be to some extent more interesting from this poor attempt in 
their behalf. 
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In closing, I desire to briefly urge the general planting in gar- 
dens of our native fraits for trial tinder cnltivation, and of our 
native shrubs and trees that seem promising for ornamental or 
economic purposes; especially to recommend extensive plantings 
of them at our experimental station. Let the state legislature give 
this all the support needed to supplement and give wider scope to 
the small amount available for this purpose from the Congressional 
appropriation. 



EATIONAL AND HYGIENIC COOKERY. 

By Mrs. Clara S, Hays, St Anthony Park, Minn. 

There is no one subject which should so concern us all as cook- 
ery. We are dependent on the right selection and proper prepar- 
ation of our food not only for our power of enjoying the good and 
pleasant things of this world, but also for our ability to so work 
that we merit success; and also to **do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us " The dyspeptic can do none of these 
things. Pure air, bathing and abundant exercise are important, 
but must be accompanied by good, wholesome food. Now since 
cooking food for some classes of stock is being practiced unless 
we bestir ourselves cooking for stock will be better done than is 
that for our families. I recently heard a gentleman say of cook- 
ing oats for stock: "Boiling rapidly for a few minutes does no good 
but if cooked slowly for a long time it pays." This illustrates the 
proper cooking of the cereals for the table. Yet on our breakfast 
tables w^e have oat-meal served which has been cooked only ten, 
fifteen, or at most thirty minutes. If cereals cannot be well 
cooked for breakfast leave them for supper, when there is ample 
time for slow cooking, If a milk boiler is used, time is all that is 
necessary since the only attention requisite is to see that the water 
does not all evaporate from the lower boiler. A substitute for 
this boiler is easily improvised from two pails, or a pail and a 
kettle. Beans soaked in cold water for twelve hours, boiled 
until the skins crack when exposed to the air, and then baked 
twelve or fifteen hours have a very different flavor from the beans 
which are placed on the table three or four hours after it was de- 
termined to have beans for dinner. The long cooking makes them 
much more easily digested as well as more palatable. 

W e must know more of the chemistry and physics of cookery, 
then the subject will be interesting. When we knew such facts as 
that starch grains burst when heated to the boiling point in water; 
that starch heated much hottier than boiling water without moisture 
is changed to an entirely different substance, as in the crust of 
bread; that over-heating some substances, as white of egg, or the 
curd of milk in making cottage cheese makes tham indigestible; 
when we once become interested in these things we resent a sug- 
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gestion from any one that cooking is mere drudgery. Here is 
abundant opportunity for applying all obtainable knowledge and a 
wide field for experimenting. Hygienic cookery does not mean a 
skimpy unsavory diet, but embraces all kinds of foods, giving us 
a pleasing variety from day to day prepared in an appetizing 
manner. 

Many children are made sick, cross, irritable and very unenjoy- 
able companions at home, or even in railway coaches, simply by 
injudicious feeding. Sometimes there is lack of regularity in 
. meal time, the child eating or piecing at any or all times. I am 
convinced that the food has much more to do with making young 
children sick than the so much blamed ''teething." Not only 
should the proper food elements be provided for these little ones 
but in such a form that they can digest them. A child of three 
months often needs additional food. "Drooling," which has been 
an unmistakable sign of teething, is an unmistakable sign, not of 
teething, but of 'starvation." Light bread, so made as to retain 
all the nutriment of the flour, and at least one day old, is good for 
small children when crumbled in milk. A piece of good bread 
toasted and well moistened with milk, is nice for variety. Cus- 
tards and creams made of milk and eggs, using care not to make 
the egg indigestible by over cooking, are also good. Pour the 
milk boiling hot on the beaten yolks and sugar, return to the stove 
until you can no longer taste the raw egg; remove from the stove, 
fold in the beaten whites, add flavoring, and you have something 
appetizing, pleasing to the eye, easily digested and nutritious. A 
lady at one of the Farmers' Institutes said: "But is not a cream 
made of milk and corn starch more easily digested than one in 
which eggs are used?" It may be more easily digested but it is 
only starch. Some starch is essential, of course, but it cannot 
supply all the needs of the system. We would soon die of starva- 
tion on a diet of starch. Perfectly ripe strawberries are good for 
young children. They should be crashed, reduced to a pulp, for 
a child under two years old. Apples are excellent but should not 
be simply pared and cored, and are especially objectionable if giv- 
en whole to these young children. Scraped ripe apple has a good 
effect, and a child seven or eight months old will eat a medium 
sized apple every morning with its breakfast with great benefit. 
You have not time? There is no way in which you can economize 
so much in time. With a well, sunny-tempered baby you can do 
anything; with a sick fretful one you can acomplish but little. 
With good care, good food, and good government a child is very 
little trouble, but without these it is indeed a burden, slowly un- 
dermining the mother's health and depriving the child of health 
and enjoyment, which are certainly his birthright. 

I believe one reason for farmers' children being healthier, rosier 
and stronger than city children is the large amount of pure swee 
milk, fresh eggs and vegetables they consume, thus obtaining a bet 
ter balanced diet. The family table should be well supplied with 
vegetables and fruits. It is better to omit meats than vegetables, 
as the same elements furnished by meats may be supplied in milk, 
eggSf peas, beans, cereals and perfect bread. 
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Bread made quickly contains a large proportion of nitrogenous 
food elements, but it many hours intervene between the time of 
setting the ferment, and bakinff the loaves, much of the nutriment 
of the flour is lost The bread may be light, white and all right 
so far as the eye can discern, but it has lost the rich sweet taste 
and odor, and as a food of support and growth it is greatly inferior 
to that made with strong yeast^ and in a short time. In five hours 
from the time the bread is mixed it should be removed from the 
oven. This gives us the most perfect vinous or alcoholic fermentation 
produced by pure yeast, and the short time does not allow the fer- « 
mentation to go too far, nor any foreign ferment to spoil the nutri- 
ment in the dough. Compressed yeast used in the proportion of 
a cake (^ oz.) to one pint of wetting, mixing up at once without act- 
ing a ferment will give this perfect bread. Of home made yeast, 
use ^ pint to one quart of wetting. At bed time take the yeast and 
an equal quantity of water and flour enough to make a batter. 
Have this mixture at a temperature of 75 "" F, and put it in a bowl 
or crock as warm as the hand; wrap up well, letting the outside 
covering be woolen. The object or this is simply to form new 
yeast germs, or to allow the yeast plants to multiply, so as to have 
more of them to work on the flour in the morning. When ready, 
mix the bread, add one quart of milk which with the water and 
yeast makes one quart. 

Bread is on our tables in some form every meal, yet there cer- 
tainly is no article of food more poorly prepared or the principles 
governing its preparation less understood. In my Institute work 
last winter I made a special study of the bread served us. The 
best fermented bread we had was that baked in rolls or biscuitisfor 
supper. The loaves of bread were much poorer. Discussing the 
subject of bread with the cook I invariably fouod that while the 
rolls or biscuit were baked between five and six o'clock, the loaves 
were not baked until after supper, from eight to nine o'clock. The 
additional three hours ruined the bread. 

I have frequently asked ladies if they would as willingly sell 
bread as butter and always receive the same reply, *'No, we can 
make a uniform article of butter, but there is so much luck in 
bread-makiog sometimes it is good and sometimes poor." Yet 
there is no luck about it; have the conditions right and you have 
good bread every time. Have wrong conditions and you have 
poor results whether it be bread or butter. Eight temperature 
(75^ F. ) in bread-making is just as important as is right tempera- 
ture in churning. 
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EEPOBT OF COJtMITTEE ON PICKLES ^ND PBE- 

BEEVES. 

By Mrs. O. C. Oregg, Minneapolis. 

PANTRY STORES. 

To the good housewife, pantry stores means much; for with these 
at hand she is often able to surprise her household and occasional 
guest with something appetizing from her unfailing resources. 
Oh, y^s, the jellies and preserves and even vncked pickles, have 
made many a household glad and sent them forth to the duties of 
life with happy hearts and renewed courage. The farmer's wife — 
especially if her husband is an horticulturist, — or even a common 
gardener, will be able to crowd in among her otherwise crowded 
duties, the making of many a delicacy to be stored up **for future 
use." Thus fortified when the short days of the winter months 
commence, she will bring out of her abundance **things new and old;" 
and her reward we find in the beautiful words of the Holy Writ: 
'*Her children rise up and call her blessed, her husband also, 
and he praiseth her." We can imagine the fresh bright face of 
the young wife, or the wrinkled features of the older one beam with 
joy because she thus realized the blessed results of labor. 

Just to help such good housewives in their — I may almost say 
divine work — (if indeed they have not been ahead of me in their 
resources) I will render a few receipts. 

FRENCH JAM. 

The addition of one pound of raisins to each gallon of currant 
jam, makes the very fine French jam. It is also wise to take one 
half of the currants, mash on stems and cook and strain as for jelly, 
and add to the other half of the jam while cooking. This does 
away with half of the seeds which are so objectionable. 

FINE FRUIT JELLY. 

Take equal quantities of strawberries, raspberries, currants and 
red cherries, store the cherries; then mix the fruit and put it into 
a linen bag and squeese it thoroughly. To every pint of juice al- 
low a pound and one-eighth of best loaf sagar. Let them boil one- 
half hour, skimming frequently. Try the jelly and if it thickens 
readily it is done. 

CURRANT SHRUB. 

Make the same as jelly, but boil only ten minutes, when cool, 
bottle and cork as tight as can. Add Wo-thirds ice water when 
used. 

Easpberry, strawberry and blackberry shrubs are made in the 
same way. 
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HINTS ON CANNING. 



The gatberiog of mold on canned fruit is a trial to most house- 
wives. Many housewives say it is a sign the fruit is keeping well, 
but to one w^o occasionally finds a well kept can of untainted fruit, 
that suggestion is not quite satisfactory. We think the secret of 
the well kept can, (if the fruit is fresh) is to have the fruit heated 
through and fruit and cans as hot as possible at the time of sealing. 

PICKLED BEETS. 

In the fall wash enough beets for four gallons of pickles — do not 
scrape or cut them; boil until tender, then remove the skins and 
pack in stone jars without slicing. Use small beets for filling in, 
so as to pack them closely. While they are still warm cover them 
with a pickle made as follows. To one gallon of best cider vinegar 
add two quarts of water, two ounces each of whole cloves and stick 
cinnamon, one ounce of ginger root, one-fourth ounce of whole 
peppers or small red peppers if preferred, and four pounds of 
brown sugar. Boil and skim and i)our over the beets while hot, 
Tie a cloth over the jar and over the cloth tie a thick brown paper. 
They will keep for months in a place just warm enough to prevent 
their freezing. 

COVERING FOR MIXED PICKLES. 

Take a cloth and spread one-half of it with a thick paste made 
of mustard and vinegar, fold the other half over the half covered 
with paste, and sew it into a bag and tuck the bag down over the 
pickles. 

CHOW CHOW. 

Two quarts large cucumbers, two small ones, two quarts green 
tomatoes, two quarts string beans, eight large cauliflower, a few 
green peppers, quartered and seeds removed. Cut all five with a 
knife and put in a weak brine for twenty-four hours. Cook in the 
same water until tender. Skim out and pour over the whole while 
hot, a paste or salad dressing made as follows: Three- fourths 
pound of mustard, one ounce tumeric, four cups of sugar, two cups 
flour, five quarts of vinegar. Cook in double boiler, skimming 
<3onstantly. Put in fruit cans. 



PICKLES AND PEESERVES. 
By Mrs, A, A. Kennedy, of Hutchinson. 

It would be impossible to add to the essay written by Mrs. O. C. 
Oregg at our last meeting on the subject of pickling and preserv- 
ing fruits, as it was replete with recipes for preparing these goodies 
in the best and most approved manner. But thinking perhaps our 
report might find its way among a class of people with whom cider 
vinegar, loaf sugar, silver spoons and porcelain kettles are a long 
way in the future, a little pioneer experience might not be amiss. 
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In the home of my childhood the question, "what shall we do for 
pickles and preserves" was never heard, for hills and valleys 
abounded with fruits, it would seem, fpr this very purpose. But 
when we emigrated to Minueeoia all was changed. The prairie 
stretched away before us one vista of unbroken sod. The prospect 
for pickles and preserves was indeed discouraging. The sod was 
to be broken and whatever we had in this line must be raised. 
What could it be? was the question that was ever presenting itself 
to the mind of the good house-wife. It not only followed her by 
day but it haunted her dreams by night until every farm resolved 
itself into an experimental station. So she planted and sowed and 
in the fall she had an abundant supply of green tomatoes, onions 
and cucumbers for pickles, while ripe tomatoes, husk tomatoes^, 
ground cherries, rhubarb, citron and watermelon rinds were found 
to do very well for preserves, and even the night shade's purple 
berries were pressed into service for this purpose. But other dif- 
ficulties had arisen. Where were the cider vinegar and loaf sugar,, 
hitherto considered as necessities? and now the thrifty house- wife 
discovered that in the barrel of sorghum syrup furnished by her 
industrious husband, were untold resources. She found by exper- 
imenting that one pint of this syrup added to one gallon of soft 
water made a vinegar fully equalling if not surpassing the cider 
vinegar. 

Perhaps it would-be amusing to some of you to know just how 
we made sauce by using sorghum. Husk tomatoes are small and 
the color of blue plums. After husking and washing them nicely 
we poured them into the sorghum pan, added two gallons of syrup- 
to one bushel of fruit and proceeded to stir with mammoth pud- 
ding sticks until they were done. We made thirty gallons of sauce^ 
in this way in a very short time. By adding lemon it made very 
nice sauce. In the same way we made pumpkin butter. For the 
benefit of those who have not sorghum pan, I will say, that it could, 
be made oh a smaller scale just as well. 



IMPOBTANCE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
By Mrs. Jennie Stager. 

In response to a letter to Mrs. Stager requesting a paper on^ 
some pertinent subject, her daughter sent the following communi- 
cation to the Secretary: 

My Dear Lillian: — You say you will be glad to see me at home- 
again. Not more so than I shall be to get there. I am very glad 
to hear you are learning to make bread. I think it is a mistaken 
idea to keep girls at school, pushing them forward until both men- 
tal and bodily powers are weakened, yet failing to have them 
taught the most needful lesson in life to a woman, that of becom- 
ing a good housekeeper. Indeed, one does not wonder at the in- 
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crease of divorces when we think of the thousands of marriages, 
not alone in the wealthy, bat amon^ other classes, where the 
woman has never done an hoar's work in the kitchen. We have 
an old saying that a man's heart is reached throagh his stomach. 
Can one wonder then if there is anhappiness in the home where 
dyspepsia and indigestion reign? Again many thoasands of girls 
in large cities, have no opportanity to gain the knowledge that 
helps to make home happy, as instead of being bread-makers they 
are obliged even from childhood to be bread-winners. However a 
woman can do anything she pats her mind to, therefore a great 
many of them make excellent hoasekeepers. Of hoase- keepers' 
duties one of the most essential is to make good, light, wholesome 
bread. With good bread the plainest meals are acceptable. It 
seems a simple process to make bread. Bat it requires the ut- 
most care and watchfulness. I need not send you my receipt as 
full directions are given in all good cook books and you have sev- 
eral at home. I think this will be a different world when girls 
are taught house-keeping in all its branches, and even if they are 
not obliged to work. themselves, they will be able to order their own 
houses and not be at the mercy of incompetent servants. 



BREAD AND CAKE. 
By Mrs G. W. Slunnan, 

In the present day of the American people it is getting to be a 
rare occurrence to find young ladies whose intellectual attainments 
are of high order, who know the duties that pertain to house-keep- 
ing and caring for a home. If young women would resolve (let the 
effort cost what it would) to perfect themselves in a domestic edu- 
cation, there would be far more marriages and less bachelor's 
apartments. 

Every woman is invested with a great degree of power over the 
happiness and virtue of others and domestic influence of women is 
certainly of great value to home and society. She cannot help 
using it and there is no avenue or channel of society through 
which it may not send a salutary influence. 

How frequently is it the case of students in the various walks of 
life overshadowel by^a total loss of health. Did it ever occur to 
you that this evil could be traced to unwholesome food? Intelli- 
gent physicians and sui>erintendents of insane ho9pital8 testify that 
in many instances this is a prominent cause of insanity. Now is it 
not worth our time and strength to teach our daughters that they 
may not grow up dyspeptics nor marry dyspeptic husbands and 
raise a generation of unfortunate beings with utterly disordered 
stomachs. 

There is a trite say ing that "bread is the staff of life" and there 
is no other one thing upon which the health and comfort of a fam- 
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ily SO much depends. With good bread the ooursest fare is enjoy- 
able. Without it the most luxurious table is not even comfortable. 

In the past two years there has been so much poor flour put 
upon the market for ''No. 1" that it has been almost impossible to 
make bread that was eatable — let alone being nutritious, 

Tn serving on committees of bread and cake at our State Fair for 
the past two years I was surprised to see how much poor bread 
was brought to compete for the generous premiums. Much of it 
showed a lack of kneading and some was mixed too hard, showing 
^;hat the housekeeper did not think it necessary to be as particular 
in mixing, kneading and baking the bread as she did to bake cake. 
Let me tell you housekeepers that you cannot be too particular in 
making bread. 

In the first place good yeast is essential. The following recipe 
has been in use in my family for years, and if you make it your- 
self you will always have good bread. Use as many hops as you can 
hold in your fingers cooked in three pints of water strained on 
three large potatoes grated raw, cook twenty minutes and add one 
tablespoon salt, one of sugar and one teaspoon ginger when it is 
done. When luke-warm add one teacup yeast to raise it. For 
setting the sponge take six potatoes boiled and mashed while hot, 
one-half cup yeast, two tablespoons white sugar, two tablespoons 
lard, one teaspoon salt, one quart of warm water, three cups of 
flour, mix all thoroughly and beat it ten minutos, set to raise over 
night in a warm place. In the morning when the sponge is light 
sift the flour in and knead it quite stiff, as the grade of flour we 
have now requires it, spending at least twenty minutes; after rais- 
ing knead down the second time and make into loaves. When 
ready for the oven be careful to have the oven well heated and 
kept up to an even temperature. 

Now in regard to cake making. I want to impress upon the 
farmers wives that they cannot make nice, sweet cake, with strong, 
rank butter, as it will surely taste. The best of butter, eggs and 
in fact all the ingredients that are used for cake must be good and 
not old. Many times you see cake that seems so dry and hard, 
again you, will find it full of holes showing too niiuch baking pow- 
der, or soda and cream tartar. If farmers would take pains to 
have their wives have a home paper that treats on all branches 
of work done in the home, like the Houskeeeper, a paper which 
has been a dear friend to many a young house-keeper for the past 
twenty years, they would find many a savory dish greet them when 
they come home tired out with a hard day's work. 
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